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PLE.  ANTONIU8    UNHTES   WITH    LEPIDUS,    AND    OBTAINS    THE 
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The  struggle  was  over,  Ccesar  had  ceased  to  breathe,     chap. 

and  for  a  moment  the  eyes  of  his  assassins  encoun-  [_ 

tered  each  other  across  his  body.    When  they  looked  coosteim- 

around  them,  the  hall  was  already  vacant.     The  dtueiu^n 

senators  had   fled  with  precipitation;  centurions,  ^^i^**®' 
lictors,  and  attendants,  who  had  accompanied  the 
dictator  within  the  precincts  of  the  curia,  had  van- 
VOL.  m.                         B 
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c^.    x^shed  from  the  scene  S  and  the   harangue  which 

Brutus  was  about  to  utter  commanded  no  listeners. 

Antonius,  whose  detention  at  the  door  gave  him 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  escape,  had  slipped 
through  the  crowd,  exchanged  clothes  with  a  slave 
or  client,  and  made  his  way  unperceived  to  his 
house  in  the  CarinoB.  "  Fly,  shut  your  doors, 
fly  ! "  was  the  cry  of  the  panic-stricken  senators  ^ ; 
for  none  could  tell  where  the  next  blow  of  the 
assassins  might  fall,  or  what  movement  their  deed 
might  excite  among  the  murdered  man's  adherents. 
Both  parties  had  arms  within  reach.  On  the  one 
hand  Decimus  Brutus  had  provided  for  his  friends' 
defence  by  stationing  a  body  of  gladiators  in  the 
Pompeian  theatre  hard  by,  where  the  populace 
was  already  assembling  to  witness  the  shows  of  the 
arena:  on  the  other  the  city  was  filled  with  the 
KovM  Ci\  dictator's  veterans,  who  had   mustered   there    in 

unknown  numbers,  some  to  accompany  him  in  his 
projected  expedition,  some  to  pay  him  the  last 
honours  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  more,  perhaps, 
from  mere  restlessness  and  licentious  idleness.  The 
feelings  of  the  populace  itself  were  unexplored: 
during  Caesar's  short  tenure  of  power  it  had  wa- 
vered with  more  than  usual  capriciousness :  none 
could  guess  how  far  the  ramifications  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  spread,  which  was  seen  to  comprise 
members  of  factions  so  widely  dififerent.  Lepidus, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  now  just  about  to  assume 
his  provincial  government  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  was 

*  Cicero  (de  Divin,  ii.  9.)  speaks  of  Caesar  as  killed,  "  tot  centurio- 
nibus  suis  inspectantibus.**  We  must  allow  for  some  rhetorical 
amplification  in  this  description. 

*  Dion,  xliv.  20. :  Bowi/t^C)  ^"y*  kKCu^  ^^Vt  *^"' 
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hovering  outside  the  walls  completing  his  military     ^^[{ 

preparations.     Forbidden  by  his  imperium   from  

entering  the  gates,  he  had  not  been  prevented  from 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  senate  beyond  them, 
and  was  probably  a  witness  of  the  deed  which 
had  thrown  Rome  into  consternation.  At  this 
crisis  he  was  not  deficient  in  energy.  He  had  one 
legion  quartered  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  a  force 
sufficient,  perhaps,  in  the  general  confusion,  to  seize 
the  command  of  the  city.  To  this  force  he  imme- 
diately repaired.  In  the  first  moment  of  suspense 
he  crossed  over  into  the  Campus  Martius,  and  dis- 
patched to  Antonius  an  assurance  of  support.^ 

The  aflFright  of  the  senators  soon  communicated  The  iibe-  • 
itself  to  the  populace,  and  spread  through  ever}'  ccrd  to  the 
part  of  the  city.  Confusion  und  tumult  reigned  SJIJtIIihIi? 
far  and  wide:  houses  were  entered  and  violence  »«v««tb« 

people. 

committed ;  according  to  some  accounts  even  blood 
was  shed,^  The  swordsmen  of  Decimus  occupied 
the  deserted  places  of  the  fathers,  and  the  assassins 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  8upi)ort,  while 
they  marched  forth  from  the  senate-house  brand- 
ishing in  their  right  hands  their  bloody  daggers, 
and  wrapping  their  togas  about  their  left  arms,  for 
defence  against  a  sudden  attack.  They  reached 
the  forum  preceded  by  a  cap  of  liberty  hoisted  on 
a  spear,  exclaiming  that  they  had  killed  a  king  and 
a  tjrant.®     Having  gained  the  rostra,  Brutus  pro- 

'  Appiai),  iL  118. 

•  Appian,  /.  c.  If  blood  was  shed  it  was  probably  the  work  of 
thieves  and  planderers.  Decimus  had  his  gladiat«ir8  well  in  hand,  and 
would  have  allowed  them  no  such  excesses  us  this  writer  intimates. 
Appian*s  account  of  these  transactions  is  coniiecte<l  and  graphic,  but 
it  is  not  always  supported  by  other  authorities. 

'  On  a  coin  of  Brutus  we  read  lib.  P.  K.  restitu.,  with  a  cap  of 

■  2 
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™^-  ceeded  to  deliver  a  studied  harangue,  destined,  as 
he  conceived,  to  secure  the  applause  of  his  country- 
men. But  the  tumult  drowned  his  words:  the 
conspirators  exerted  themselves  to  express  by  ges- 
tures the  assurance  that  justice  was  satisfied,  that 
no  more  blood  should  be  shed;  and  their  leader 
invoked  amid  the  din  the  name  of  Cicero,  as  the 
strongest  pledge,  perhaps,  of  their  peaceful  inten- 
tions. The  orator  flattered  himself  that  they  ad- 
dressed him  as  the  "  father  of  his  country ; "  but 
Antonius  dared  afterwards  to  affirm  that  they 
claimed  him  as  an  accomplice.' 
Failing  to  The  constcmation  with  which  the  senators  had 
J^jjl^on,  dispersed  at  the  moment  of  the  murder,  might 
tottrSu'  have  revealed  to  the  conspirators  with  how  little 
pitoi.  favour  their  deed  would  be  entertained  by  them. 
At  the  same  time  it  displayed  not  less  clearly 
to  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  that  the  assassination 
was  the  wild  stroke  of  revenge  or  rivalry,  and 
not  the  judicial  act  of  legitimate  authority.  The 
appeal  now  made  to  the  people  was  utterly  abor- 
tive. The  populace  gazed  upon  the  blood-stained 
crew  with  wonder  and  alarm,  but  in  the  frenzy  of 
its  excitement  could  neither  be  reasoned  with  nor 
commanded.  Frustrated  in  their  first  vague  anti- 
cipations  the  assassins  had  no  ulterior  plan  or  policy. 
But  every  minute  was  precious.  Under  pretence  of 
offering  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  they 
ascended  the  Capitoline,  now  occupied  by  their 
handful  of  armed  satellites,  and  thus  took  possession 

liberty  (pileus)  between  two  daggers.    (Eckhel,  vL  24.)   The  symbol 
of  the  pileus  was  used  sometimes  by  the  later  emperors. 
1  Cic.  Philipp,  ii.  12. ;  Dion,  /.  c. ;  Appian,  ii.  119. 
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of  the  heights,  imperfectly  fortified,  which  crowned     xxiii 

the  forum.    Undoubtedly,  this  spirited  movement  is  

to  be  attributed  to  Decimus,  the  master  of  the  gla- 
diators, the  coolest  and  most  self-possessed  among 
them.  This  retreat  saved  them  from  collision  with 
the  armed  force  of  Lepidus,  which  occupied  the 
forum  in  the  course  of  the  following  night.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  curia  was  abandoned  by  the  xiwbodyof 
living,  and  the  marble  effigy  of  Pompeius  looked  carried  to 
mutely  do^Ti  upon  the  prostrate  corpse  of  his 
mighty  rival  The  assassins  had  propose^!,  at  first, 
to  treat  the  body  with  the  formal  indignities  due 
to  chastised  traitors,  and  drag  it  ignominiously  to 
the  Tiber ;  but  they  soon  became  aware  that  their 
own  position  was  too  precarious  to  indulge  in  an 
act  which  might  provoke  j)opular  indignation,  and 
all  their  care  was  directed  to  providing  for  their 
own  safety.  During  the  first  hours  which  followed, 
only  a  few  curious  eyes  intruded  upon  the  melan- 
choly scene :  at  last,  three  of  the  murdered  man's 
attendants  summoned  courage  to  enter  the  hall, 
and  removed  the  body,  stretched  upon  a  litter  im- 
perfectly supported  at  three  comers,  while  one  arm 
hung  unheeded  over  its  side.*  Whether  this  was 
done  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  whether  the 
people  had  shrunk  at  mid-day  into  their  houses, 
no  sensation,  it  appears,  was  created  by  the  passage 
of  this  limping  pageant  to  the  pontifical  mansion 
in  the  forum.     When  the  conspirators    withdrew 

i  Besides  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  reader  may  consult  Livj, 
EpiL  czvi. ;  Plutarch  in  the  contemporary  lives,  Florus,  Velleius,  &c. 
There  is  some  confusion  among  them  as  to  the  order  of  the  eventi 
which  follow,  but  Drumann  has  succeeded  in  unravelling  it. 

'  Appian,  /.  c.  says,  with  graphic  conciseness,  arki^oXiMc  ola  rpiip. 
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to  the  Capitol  quiet  was  gradually  restored ;  it  was 
affirmed  that  they  had  abjured,  from  the  first,  the 
extension  of  their  vengeance  even  to  the  immediate 
adherents  of  their  victim.  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  allowed,  had  urged,  as  a  necessary  precaution, 
the  massacre  of  Antonius  also;  but  Brutus,  con- 
sistent in  the  principles  which  he  brought  to  his 
crime,  had  forbidden  an  act  which  might  see  in  to 
stain  with  a  trace  of  human  passion  the  purity  of 
their  sublime  sacrifice.  The  philosopher  was,  pro- 
bably, single-minded  in  this  self-restraint:  his 
companions  were,  perhaps,  the  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  acquiesce  in  it,  from  the  current  sus- 
picion that  Antonius  was  no  sincere  friend  to  Caesar, 
who  had  personally  offended  him,  and  by  whose 
superiority  he  was  galled.* 
The  con-  Their  leader's  moderation  was,  indeed,  neither 
uberatcin  felt  Hor  undcTstood  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
and  ^*^^  selfish  crew  who  had  placed  their  enterprize  under 
awro^d  ^'^  direction.  But  from  the  first,  perhaps,  they 
other  were  too  well  aware  of  their  real  weakness,  and  of 
the  isolation  in  which  they  stood,  to  propose  fol- 
lowing up  the  projected  murder  of  the  chief  with 
the  proscription  of  his  adherents.  When  they 
looked  into  their  own  hearts  and  examined  their 
private  motives,  they  must  have  been  fully  con- 

1  There  may  have  been  sufficient  grounds  for  this  suspicion  at  the 
time ;  nevertheless  it  should  be  observed  that  Antonius^s  subsequent 
conduct  gave  no  colour  to  it.  There  is  at  least  no  known  authority 
for  the  charge  of  ingratitude  brought  against  him  by  Seneca  (de  Benef, 
▼.  IG.})  '^  Ingratus  Antonius  in  dictatorem  suum,  quern  jure  cesum 
pronuntiavit.**  We  learn  from  the  recently  discovered  fragment  of 
Niculaus  of  Damascus  (ci.  26.),  that  some  of  CsBsar*s  friends  expressed 
themselves  well  pleased  at  his  destruction:  HXiq  rvpdrvov  de^ircioi-,  was 
the  remark  of  one  of  them. 
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seious  that  the  murmurs  against  the  usurper  which     Vi^J{^ 

they  heard  around  them  were  the  offspring,  for  the  

most  part,  of  malice,  jealousy,  and  pique:  there 
existed  no  general  indignation  against  him,  no  ran- 
corous  sense  of  injury  which  alone  might  avail  to 
sanction  measures  of  vengeance  against  his  fol- 
lowers. For  the  sake  of  their  own  safety,  there- 
fore, they  paltered  with  the  treason,  and  temporized 
with  the  men  whom  they  denounced  as  enemies  of 
the  state.  The  policy  of  Brutus  was,  in  fact,  the 
most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  merciful.  The 
slaughter  of  Antonius  at  that  moment  would,  in- 
deed, have  cut  off  the  man  who  was  destined  even- 
tually to  crush  the  last  struggles  of  the  expiring 
oligarchy;  nevertheless,  the  respect  now  paid  to 
his  life  undoubtedly  averted  a  violent  and  sweeping 
revolution  from  the  fury  of  the  exasperated  Caj- 
sarians.  It  gave  the  commonwealth  at  least  time 
to  breathe,  to  collect  its  energies,  to  concert  its 
measures,  and  defend  itself  in  fair  battle  on  an 
open  field.  It  is  not  the  less  clear,  however,  that 
the  conspirators,  in  adopting  their  leader's  coun- 
sel, miscalculated  the  effect  of  their  bloody  stroke. 
Cowering  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  Capitol,  they 
awaited  with  anxious  forebodings  the  tardy  muster 
of  their  political  friends.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  old 
republic  had  retreated  from  the  impending  storm, 
and  the  day  passed  without  an  outbreak  before 
they  ventured  to  issue  from  their  concealment  and 
brave  its  perils.  Of  those  who  now  presented 
themselves  before  the  closed  gates  of  the  citadel 
of  freedom,  one  of  the  first  was  Cicero  himself,  who, 
though  he  had  shrunk  from  answering  the  call  of 
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^^j     Brutus  in  the  forum,  had  speedily  recovered  his 

courage,  and  now  evinced  a  generous  alacrity  in 

enlisting  on  the  side  which  alone  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  authority.  One  by  one,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  fell,  the  timid  nobles  mounted  the  Capi- 
toline,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  introduced  to 
the  confederates  assembled  in  feverish  debate. 
Among  the  new  comers  were  Lentulus  Spinther, 
son  of  the  late  consular,  Favonius,  the  shadow  of 
the  sturdy  Cato,  M.  Aquinus,  Octavius  Balbus,  a 
Murcus,  a  Patiscus,  and  others.  It  is  mournful 
to  recollect,  in  tracing  these  obscure  names,  how 
many  victims  the  civU  war  had  made,  and  how 
few  of  the  great  contemporaries  of  the  triumvirs  re- 
mained to  sustain  the  republic,  now  tottering  to  its 
last  fall.  The  deliberations  of  the  evening  were 
suspended  by  the  hasty  greetings  which  intervened. 
The  new  adherents  of  the  cause  were  anxious  to 
claim,  by  the  loudness  of  their  approbation,  a  share 
in  the  merit  of  the  deed  already  accomplished ; 
and  Cicero  himself,  we  must  believe,  was  not 
ashamed  to  lament  the  scruples  which  had  denied 
him  initiation  in  the  plot.  But  the  liberators,  who 
looked  to  the  events  of  the  moment  to  direct  their 
course,  were  still  tardy  and  unprepared.  Cicero 
might  fairly  claim,  from  his  reputed  wisdom  and 
experience,  to  be  their  adviser.  He  urged  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  convene  the  senate  as  pnetors,  in 
the  absence  of  the  consuls,  and  assume  the  reins 
of  government.  What  further  plan  or  policy  he 
suggested  to  them  does  not  appear:  at  a  later 
period,  indeed,  he  lamented  the  inactivity  which 
prevailed  in  their  counsels,  and  sighed  over  the 
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lost  opportunity,  when,  as  he  averred,  the  spirits     ™^^ 

of  the  patriots  were  elated,  and  the  brigands,  as  

he  called  the  Caesarians,  were  broken  and  dismayed. 
If  the  remnant  of  the  senate  then  mustered  in  the 
Capitol  had  decreed  themselves  a  legitimate  as- 
sembly of  the  order,  and  fulminated  a  decree  to 
annul  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  such  a  step  would, 
at  least,  have  been  bold  and  decisive ;  and  if  Cicero 
could  have  claimed  the  merit  of  having  urged  it, 
there  were  many  subsequent  occasions  on  which 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so.  But  he  inti- 
mates neither  that  nor  any  other  line  of  advice  as 
having  emanated  from  his  mouth;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  conjecture  that  his  counsel  extended 
only  to  calling  the  senate  together,  and  leaving 
the  future  conduct  of  affairs  to  the  course  which 
chance  and  circumstances  might  dictate. 

So  much,  however,  at  least,  is  probable,  that  Mtttaken 
Cicero  saw,  what  Brutus  and  his  associates  were  Bratutand 
for  the  most  part  blind  to,  the  folly  of  nego- 
tiating with  Antonius  and  the  Ccosarians.  The 
most  reflecting  of  Koman  statesmen  was  well  as- 
sured that  the  assassination  of  the  usurper  had 
opened,  and  not  closed,  the  question  how  the  state 
was  to  be  governed :  he  felt  that  the  party  of  the 
tyrant,  if  not  absolutely  proscribed  and  massacred, 
must,  at  least,  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  public 
affairs.  But  he  was  fatally  mistaken  if  he  dreamed 
that  the  senate's  authority  could  avail  to  re-esta- 
blish legitimate  order ;  nor  did  he  fairly  estimate 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  fury  of  the 
veterans,  the  cupidity  of  the  legionaries,  and  th^ 
general  love  and  admiration  which  invested  with 
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^P;  a  halo  of  glory  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  hero. 
.. The  man  of  words  and  principles  could  not  com- 
prehend the  melancholy  truth  that  the  republic 
could  only  be  saved  by  gold  and  iron,  by  buying 
the  consent  of  the  populace,  and  the  support  of 
the  soldiery.  Brutus,  indeed,  still  more  widely 
erring,  clung  to  the  hope  that  Antonius  might  be 
converted  to  the  generous  views  which  he,  perhaps, 
alone  ascribed  to  his  own  associates.  He  trusted 
that  CflBsar's  followers  had  been  deceived  as  to  his 
real  intentions ;  that  they  had  attached  themselves 
to  him  as  the  proscribed  and  injured  candidate  for 
legitimate  advancement,  not  as  the  deliberate 
assailant  of  his  country's  laws :  he  fancied  that  the 
full  conviction  of  his  treason  against  the  state 
would  produce  tardy  repentance ;  at  least,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  ambition  of  Antonius  would  be 
satisfied  by  leading,  as  consul,  the  movement  of 
law  and  freedom  which  the  liberators  had  com- 
menced. Accordingly,  Brutus  urged  Cicero  to 
become  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  fu- 
gitive; but  the  orator  declined  the  commission, 
declaring  that  it  was  useless,  and  fearing,  perhaps, 
that  it  would  be  personally  dangerous.  For  An- 
tonius, shut  up  in  his  private  dwelling,  had  doubt- 
less surrounded  himself  with  troops  of  Caesarian 
veterans,  furious  men,  who  might  little  care  to 
distinguish  between  an  actor  in  the  hateful  tra- 
gedy, and  an  instrument  of  the  actors. 
Proceedings  During  the  night  of  the  15th-16th,  Antonius 
duringol^  had  not  been  idle.  In  his  concealment,  he  had  ob- 
night  of  the  taiucd  information,  both  of  the  movements  of  the 
liberators,  and  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  Lepi- 
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dus.     He  had  to  secure  himself  against  the  antici-     J^xiil 

pated  violence  of  the  one  party,  and  at  the  same  

time  to  watch  his  opportunity  for  cajoling  the  other. 
For  Lepidus,  at  the  head  of  the  only  regular  force 
then  at  hand,  had  now  entered  the  forum,  aban- 
doned by  the  liberators ;  and  though  he  kept  up 
communication  with  Antonius,  was  actually  in 
a  position  to  overawe  the  powers  of  the  state, 
and,  independent  both  of  consuls  and  senate, 
assume  the  fallen  reins  of  government.  The  be- 
reaved Calpumia  received  her  husband's  body  from 
the  hands  of  his  faithful  attendants,  and  while  she 
was  yet  unassured  as  to  her  own  safety,  «he  de- 
termined to  secure  the  most  valuable  of  his  effects 
and  documents.  From  her  mansion  overlooking  ne  obtains 
the  forum  she  beheld  the  night  encampment  of  ,umaiid 
Lepidus,  but  Antonius  had  won  her  confidence  in  JJ^  ^ 
preference  to  his  rival.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
she  contrived  to  remove  treasure  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  talents  to  the  consuFs  dwelling,  and 
therewith  another  deposit,  which  became  of  still 
greater  importance  to  him,  the  private  papers  of 
the  deceased.  Possessed  of  these  instruments, 
among  which  was  the  testament  and  otlier  memo- 
randa of  the  dictator's  views,  Antonius  felt  at  once 
the  vantage  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  con- 
ceived a  deep  scheme  for  securing  efficient  supiK>rt 
to  his  own  pretensions.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  liberators  shrank  from  following  up  their 
first  blow  with  reiterated  violence,  he  awaited  with 
confidence  the  overtures  which  they  were  preparing 
to  address  to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  proceeded 
to  assail  the  only  rival  for  the  favour  of  the  Co^sarians 
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T?m*     who  had  yet  appeared  upon  the  scene,  with  offers 
calculated  to  sha^e  the  bold  attitude  he  bad  so  sud< 


XXUL 


and  effects  dcnlv  assumcd.  Antouius  was  well  aware  that 
tion  with  With  Lepidus  the  fever  of  ambition  was  but  a  mo- 
"^^^'"^  mentaiy  excitement.  His  natural  indolence  would 
soon  prompt  him,  upon  reflection,  to  embrace  the 
offer  of  a  second  place,  rather  than  aspire  to  the 
hazardous  pre-eminence  of  the  first.  The  consul 
straightway  proposed  to  secure  for  him  the  succes- 
sion to  the  high  priesthood,  vacant  by  CaBsar's 
death ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  opened  negotiations 
with  him  for  the  auspicious  alliance  of  the  son  of 
the  one  with  tlie  daughter  of  the  other.  While 
the  liberators  were  still  hesitating  as  to  their  course, 
and  pondering  the  aimless  harangues  of  their  recent 
associate,  Antonius  and  Lepidus  were  coming 
rapidly  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  the  only 
power  in  Rome  was  on  the  point  of  placing  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  only  will  capable  of  direct- 
ing it. 
On  the  16th  The  Hbcrators  could  hardly  venture  to  remain, 
ton  resolve  though  uuassailed,  in  a  position  which  retained  only 
aga'in^the  *^^  tradition  of  defensibility,  while  every  moment 
p«v>«-  of  their  absence  from  the  centre  of  affairs  tended 
to  consolidate  the  means  of  attack  upon  it.  The 
citizens,  they  hoped,  after  one  night  of  reflection, 
would  be  better  disposed  to  listen  to  them:  the 
moderation  of  their  views  had  been  tested,  they 
conceived,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  by  their  volun- 
tary renunciation  of  ulterior  vengeance.  They 
were  anxious  to  make  a  second  appeal  to  the  people 
in  the  forum:  if  they  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception there,  they  might  require  the  doors  of  the 
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curia  to  be  thrown  open  to  them,  and  invite  the     ^"^j^ 

consul,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  senators,  to  

join  with  those  members  of  their  order  who  had 
already  sanctioned  the  tyrant's  overthrow.  Some 
of  their  body  had  already  dispatched  emissaries  to 
procure  a  few  venal  voices,  and  get  a  cry  raised 
for  peace  and  mutual  reconciliation  of  parties.^ 
It  was  politic  to  seem  to  accord  to  their  enemies 
the  protection  which,  in  fact,  they  were  anxious 
to  secure  for  themselves.  This  cry  was  not  ill 
received ;  but  the  attempt  to  extort  from  the  mul- 
titude an  expression  of  approbation  towards  the 
assassins  themselves  met  with  total  failure :  any 
slur  cast  upon  the  memory  of  the  murdered  man 
was  fiercely  resented.  When  Cornelius  Cinna,  one 
of  the  prsetors,  a  kinsman  of  the  dictator,  came 
forward  and  threw  aside  the  ensigns  of  his  office, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  hands  of  one 
whom  he  now  denounced  as  a  tyrant,  the  people 
hooted  him  as  a  traitor  and  apostate.  At  this  Doiabeiu 
juncture,  however,  Dolabella  came  to  the  aid  of  Jh^" 
the  desponding  faction :  he  had  been  promised  the 
succession  to  the  consulship  which  Cassar  was  about 
to  resign.  Conscious  of  the  enmity  of  Antonius 
he  boldly  threw  himself  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
sought  to  secure  the  prize  by  conferring  a  signal 
service  on  the  murderers  of  his  patron :  he  freely 
declared  that  he  had  been  privy  to  their  design, 
and  claimed,  with  voluble  pertinacity,  a  share  in 
their  honours  and  dangers,  as  an  associate  who 
had  only  been  prevented  by  accident  from  assisting 

1  Appian,  J9.  C.  ii.  121. 
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Stn     ^  *^^^^  exploit.     He  had   the  audacity,  as  some 

asserted,  to  propose  that  the  anniversary  of  the 

murder  should  be  celebrated  as  the  "  birthday  " 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  hired  clamourers  were 
encouraged  by  this  demonstration  to  raise  their 
voices  again,  and  call  upon  the  liberators  to  de- 
scend. They,  on  their  part,  were  delighted  to  have 
the  countenance  of  a  consul  (for  Dolabella  paraded 
in  the  public  place  the  fasces  which  he  claimed 
as  rightfully  his  own),  and  they  forgot  that  in 
accepting  it  they  affixed  their  sanction  to  one  of 
the  tyrant's  most  irregular  acts.  It  would  have 
been  well  indeed  for  them,  if,  being  once  com- 
promised in  this  way,  they  had  accepted  the  pre- 
tender's services  as  freely  as  they  were  proffered, 
and  placed  him  openly  at  their  head,  as  his  official 
ensigns  might  have  warranted,  to  exert  in  their 
behalf  his  well-tried  abilities  as  a  mob-orator  and 
unscrupulous  partizan.  But,  while  they  admitted 
him  as  an  associate,  they  were  ashamed  to  follow 
as  a  leader  one  of  the  most  notorious  creatures  of 
the  usurper. 

The  star  of  Brutus  was  still  in  the  ascendant. 
The  confederates  still  childishly  confided  in  the 
charm  of  his  ancestral  name,  and  imagined  that 
the  dregs  of  the  Roman  populace,  which  lived 
upon  largesses,  could  be  animated  with  a  simple 
love  of  constitutional  freedom.  Upon  this  point 
the  moneyed  middle  class  also,  which  had  sup- 
ported and  profited  by  Caesar's  financial  arrange- 
ments, had  already  expressed  itself  supremely 
indifferent.  The  city,  moreover,  was  crowded,  as 
we  have  seen,   with  veterans  from  the  country, 
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great  numbers  of  whom,  wear}^  of  the  retirement     Vl^Ii' 

of  their   distant   farms,   had   quitted   their  allot-  1. 

ments  and  flocked  into  Rome  to  enlist  in  some 
new  enterprize  more  congenial  to  their  restless 
spirits.  They  thronged  the  steps  of  the  temples, 
the  forums  and  other  public  places,  ready  to  sell 
themselves  to  any  adventurer,  and  utterly  insen- 
sible to  the  specious  abstractions  of  freedom,  pa- 
triotisni)  and  justice.^  From  such  an  audience  the 
reasonings  of  the  liberators  were  little  likely  to 
receive  intelligent  consideration.  Brutus  himself,  Bmtniba- 
indeed,  was  listened  to  with  respect :  he  was  allowed  populace  in 
to  assume  a  tone  of  lofty  defiance  towards  the  ^^**™' 
slaughtered  usurper,  to  extol  the  courage  and 
magnanimity  of  his  associates,  and  even  to  thank 
Decimus  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  the  opportune 
support  of  his  band  of  gladiators.  lie  likened  the 
deed  of  the  confederates  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  by  his  own  ancestor ;  but  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  remarked,  the  discarded  sovereign  was 
at  least  a  legitimate  possessor  of  his  throne,  on 
this  the  victim  of  a  righteous  indignation  was  not 
only  a  tyrant,  but  an  usurper.  He  proceeded  to 
claim  the  favour  of  the  citizens  in  behalf  of  Sextus 
Pompeius,  in  the  unequal  struggle  he  was  yet 
waging  for  Roman  freedom  against  the  Caesarian 
lieutenants;  and  he  demanded,  at  the  same  time, 
the  recal  of  Cffisetius  and  Marullus,  the  bold  de- 
fenders of  the  republic,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  dictator's  instigation. 

These  appeals  were  rash  and  ill-timed.      They  neiicoidiy 
met  with  no  favourable  response  from  the  populace.  ][^^2^ 

*  Appian,  B,  C.  ii.  122. 
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^^-     The  conspirators  returned  crest-fallen  to  the  Capitol. 

The    mouldering    citadel  of  the  infant  republic 

with  his      Yjr^LQ  not  tenable  aoradnst  a  regular  force,  and  the 

associates  o  c?  / 

to  the  nobles,  who  had  resorted  thither  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  suspense,  now  abandoned  it  for  the  most 
part,  and  repaired,  one  by  one,  either  to  their  own 
homes,  or  to  the  quarters  of  Antonius  himself.  ^ 
It  was  now  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
deed  of  deliverance  was  not  popular  among  the 
citizens.  Even  their  full  assurance  of  Csesar's 
resolve  to  keep  the  power  he  had  grasped,  and 
throw  disguise  to  the  winds,  had  failed  to  shake 
the  favour  with  which  his  countrymen  regarded 
him.  Usurpation  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  with 
horror,  and  the  empty  seat  of  the  murdered  tyrant 
only  invited  some  new  intruder.  The  night  which 
followed  was  passed  in  anxious  preparations  on  all 
sides.  Antonius  never  faltered  for  a  moment.  As 
consul  he  could  unlock  the  doors  of  the  public 
treasury^;  and  in  the  temple  of  Ops  he  found 
hoards  accumulated  by  Ca3sar  to  the  amount  of 

^tonius     seven  hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  ^     With  these 

seizes  the 

public  trea-  unrivalled  resources  in  his  hands,  he  might  already 
at  the  re-'  decm  hlmsclf  master  of  the  Roman  world.  He 
thHiii^.  caused  the  city  to  be  illuminated  with  torches  and 
rators,  con-  balcfircs,  and  required  the  magistrates  to  repair  to 

meetiiig  of 
the  senate. 

^  Plutarch  (Brut,  18.)  pretends  that  Brutus  sent  them  away  that 
their  safety  might  not  be  compromised. 

'  Besides  being  consul  himself,  Antonius  had  one  brother,  Caius, 
prajtor,  and  another,  Lucius,  tribune  of  the  people. 

•  Cicero  (Philipp.  ii.  37.)  refers  to  the  official  documents  from  which 
this  sum  was  known  to  have  been  deposited  there.  The  orator  calls 
It  funesta  pecuniae  insinuating  that  it  was  amassed  by  confiscation  and 
rapine. 
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their  posts  and  transact  business  as  if  it  had  been     ^'^^j^- 

broad  dayJ      The  liberators  now  sent  a  deputation  

to  confer  with  him,  and  solicited  him,  in  a  humbled 
self-excusing  tone,  to  summon  the  senate,  offering 
to  submit  their  deed  to  its  deliberate  judgment. 
At  the  same  time  those  among  Ctcsar's  adiierents 
who  were  most  nearly  interested  in  the  event, 
the  veterans,  namely,  in  the  city,  who  had  received 
from  him  lands  or  oflSces,  were  anxiously  K^stir- 
ring  themselves.  Apprehensive  of  a  decision  which 
should  reverse  their  patron's  acts,  they  sent  trusty 
agents  from  house  to  house,  to  menace  the  senators 
with  prompt  vengeance,  if  they  dared  to  tamper 
with  their  rights.  The  senators,  however  much 
a  large  portion  of  them  might  incline  to  favour  the 
liberators,  were  alarmed  by  this  movement,  and 
Antonius  soon  learnt  that  he  might  safely  convene 
them,  and  trust  to  his  own  address  to  overreach 
the  few  whom  the  prospect  of  military  violence 
should  fail  to  terrify.  Thus,  every  thing  combined 
to  render  the  consul  master  of  the  crisis.  In- 
stead of  directing  the  senate  to  assemble  in  the 
curia  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  where  the  anned 
band  of  Decimus  might  overawe  its  deliberations, 
he  summoned  it  to  meet  him  in  the  temple  of 
Tellus,  close  to  the  house  of  Pompeius  which  he 
himself  occupied  in  the  Carinas. 

Anxious  and  bewildered,  the  great   council  of  MeeUnfof 
the    commonwealth  met    accordingly  before  day-  onthTiruu 
break  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  festival  of 
the  Liberalia.     Numerous  as  the  members  were 
who  owed  their  seats  to  Caesar's  mere  appointment, 

*  Appian,  B.  C  ii.  125. 
VOL.  m.  C 
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CHAP.     alj(3n   ag  ti^ey  y^^^Q   in  blood,   and   attached,    as 

1_  might  be  presumed,  by  every  interest  to  the  cause 

of  their  original  patron,  yet  their  natural  bias  had 
so  far  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  class  and  the  influ- 
ence of  oligarchic  associations,  that  the  liberators 
presumed   they  might    appeal    not   without  con- 
fidence even  to  their  decision.     Emissaries  of  the 
tyrannicides  also  had  been  at  work  through  the 
night,  visiting  from  door  to  door,  and  claiming  the 
suffrages  of  the   timid    and    reluctant   by  every 
argument  of  menace  or  persuasion.     At  an  early 
hour  Cornelius  Cinna  repaired  to  the  curia  in  the 
pnctor's  robes,  which  he  had  so  lately  afiected  to 
discard.     Being  recognized  by  the  multitude,  he 
Cinna  is  ^'  was  maltreated,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  torn 
Mr*th^**^    in   pieces.     He  was   driven   into  a  neighbouring 
populace,     house,  and  the  mob  would  have  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance upon  him  by  setting  it  on  fire,  had  he  not 
been  saved  by  a  detachment  of  Lepidus's  soldiers. 
This  violence   was    significant.      It   alarmed   the 
senators,  and  gave  the  conspirators  the  first  prac- 
tical intimation  of  their  peril.     Had  it  been  directly 
contrived,  as  may  be  suspected,  by  their  disguised 
enemy  himself,  it  could  not  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose better.     For  hitherto  the  consul  had  abstained 
from  intruding  an  armed  force  into  the  presence  of 
the  assembly ;  he  now  suffered  Lepidus  to  bring 
his  cohorts  to  the  spot,  and  surround  the  deliberat- 
ing senate  with  rows  of  drawn  swords.    The  aggres- 
sion of  Pompeius  at  Milo's  trial  was  thus  turned 
against  the  avengers  of  his  fall.      Moreover  the 
badge  of  office  assumed  l)y  Cinna  indicated  that 
Ciusar  s  creatures  were  not  disposed  to  surrender. 
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without  a  struggle,  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  by  ^  "•^'*- 
his  appointment ;  and,  further,  that  they  had  now  ' 
recovered  the  hope  of  retaining  them,  of  which, 
the  day  before,  they  seemed  to  despair.  Now, 
too,  Dolabella  arrived  with  the  ensigns  of  consul- 
ship :  the  liberators,  as  we  have  seen,  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  support  of  his  claim,  and 
Antonius,  who  saw  their  error  in  a  moment,  took 
care  to  oiFer  no  opposition  to  it.  The  nobles  fell 
headlong  into  the  trap.  They  regarded  the  concilia- 
tory demeanour  of  the  consul  towards  the  bitterest  of 
his  enemies,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  wish  for 
a  peaceful  compromise ;  and,  in  discussing  the  terms 
of  agreement  between  them,  they  relied  upon 
Cicero's  eloquence  or  adroitness,  which  had  so 
often  proved  effectual  in  convincing  or  cajoling  the 
statesmen  of  the  republic. 

The  boldest  of  the  conspirators*  friends  now  in-  tlc  diicui. 
sisted  that  they  should  be  invited,  with  an  assu-  ciot«  tht 
ranee  of  personal  safety,  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  l^terwu 
mingle  their  own  suffrages  with  those  of  their  order;  ^"^.^ 
thus  elevatinff  them  at  once  from  the  TX)sition  of  demnation 
criminals  or  at  least  defendants,  to  sit  in  judgment  tcu. 
upon  the    merits  of  their  own  deed.      Nor  did 
Antonius  think  fit  to  resist  this  claim:    he  was 
well  assured  that  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  it 
was  urged  would  not  venture  to  quit  their  asylum ; 
nor  did  they.      Some,  however,  of  the   senators, 
ascribing  his  concession  to  weakness,  took  courage 
openly  to  applaud  the  exploit,  to  hail  the  liberators 
by  the  popular  name  of  tyrannicides,  and  demand 
a  public  reward  for  their  generous  self-devotion. 
But  purer  patriots  again,  or  sterner  moralists,  here 

r  2 
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xxin     interposed,  and  argued  that  to  reward  their  deed 

would  detract  from   its   sublime   simplicity:    the 

meetest  recompense  of  such  a  deed,  they  urged, 
would  be  the  consciousness  of  its  magnanimity. 
Such  persons  insisted  that  the  public  approbation 
should  be  signified  only  by  an  act  of  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods.  Gradually,  as  more  voices  and 
conflicting  passions  joined  in  the  discussion,  the 
merits  of  the  actors  themselves  were  less  delicately 
handled.  The  language  of  applause  grew  more 
cold  and  measured ;  the  views,  tempers  and  cha- 
racters of  the  conspirators  were  canvassed  with 
greater  severity.  The  assembly,  swayed  this  way 
and  that  by  successive  speakers,  found  the  task  of 
shaping  the  phrase  with  which  the  stroke  should 
be  duly  qualified  more  and  more  arduous.  The 
best  and  purest  among  them  shrank  from  the  deed 
all  the  while  with  disgust,  and  only  voted  for 
sparing  its  guilty  perpetrators  in  consideration  for 
their  rank  and  birth :  the  idea  of  rewarding  them 
as  public  benefactors  they  spurned  with  horror.^ 
Antonius  watched  the  eddying  currents  of  opinion 
with  secret  satisfaction.  As  the  progress  of  dis- 
cussion cleared  away  the  mists  of  passion  and  pre- 
judice, it  could  not  fail  to  become  apparent  how 
directly  any  condemnation  of  Cajsar  as  a  t3rrant 
must  lead  to  the  reversal  of  his  acts  and  can- 
celling of  his  appointments.  Too  many  in  the 
assembly  were  interested  in  his  disposition  of 
honours  and  oflices  to  pass  any  decree  which  should 
invalidate  their  right  to  them.  Not  only  the 
actual  magistracies  of  the  current  year  were  im- 

1  Appiiin,  B,  C.  ii.  12G. 
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perilled,  but  those  of  several  years  to  come.    Many     ^|^^^- 

of  the  persons  to  whose  lot  they  had  fallen  were  

in  fact  by  reason  of  their  youth,  or  from  other 
disqualifications,  legally  incompetent  to  enjoy  them. 
Dokbella  himself  had  never  served  the  pnetorship, 
nor  had  he  attained  the  age  requisite  for  the  con- 
sulate. The  restoration  of  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  republic  would  prove  immediately  fatal  to 
these  pretensions.  It  was  not  the  destruction  of 
the  usurper,  but  the  condemnation  of  his  policy, 
that  would  constitute  the  principle  of  the  coun- 
ter-revolution. To  avert  this  result  a  thousand 
interests  were  ready  to  start  up  in  arms.  At  the 
first  moment  they  might  have  been  crushed,  silent 
and  unresisting ;  but  a  few  hours  of  reflection  and 
debate  had  sufficed  to  give  them  expression,  and 
to  nerve  them  with  resolution.  They  were  already 
strong  enough  to  clog  the  hostile  votes  of  the 
dictator's  foes,  to  invite  conciliation,  and  to  defy 
violence. 

While,  however,  the  debate  was  still  in  progress,  Antoniiw 
and  while  many  who  were  personally  hostile  to  J^ie^n  * 
Casar  were  anxious  to  strike  out  a  middle  course,  !^![!1"Jh« 

'     OYtnWQ  111© 

by  which  his  usurpation  might  be  denounced,  while  •««>*»•• 
at  the  same  time  his  distribution  of  places  should 
be  respected,  the  consul  took  measures  to  hasten 
the  decision  by  a  cry  from  without.  The  popu- 
lace in  the  forum  were  impatiently  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  discussion.  A  message  arrived 
requiring  the  immediate  presence  of  Antonius  to 
soothe  them.  Accordingly  he  quitted  the  curia, 
taking  Lepidus  with  him,  and  presented  himself  to 
the  people.     A  voice  was  raised,  warning  him  to 

c  3 
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^^AP.     beware  of  the  daffgers  of  the  nobles.     He  threw 

XXIII  ^® 

open  the  folds  of  his  toga,  and  revealed  a  glittermg 

breastplate  beneath  it ;  thus  declaring  that  he  was 
both  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared  to  repel  it.^ 
The  veterans  dispersed  among  the  multitude,  and 
distinguished  by  their  proud  gestures  and  licentious 
cries,  thus  reminded  of  the  bloody  deed  by  which 
their  chief  had  fallen,  shouted  aloud  for  vengeance: 
but  these  exclamations  were  answered,  and  perhaps 
overwhelmed,  by  still  more  general  cries  for  peace 
and  conciliation.  Antonius  replied  that  peace  was 
indeed  the  object  of  the  senate's  deliberations: 
"  but  how,"  he  added,  "  can  we  hope  to  secure  it, 
since  the  most  solemn  oaths  have  failed  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  murdered  Caesar?"  To  those  who 
called  for  vengeance,  he  expressed  himself  still 
more  boldly :  he  applauded  their  zeal  for  their  late 
favourite,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  enforce  their  demand :  but  as 
consul,  he  urged,  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  to  act  as  the  instru- 
ment of  its  decisions,  and  execute  its  decrees  for 
the  common  weal.  "  And  this,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh,  "  was  what  Caesar  himself  was  wont  to  do : 
he  postponed  his  own  personal  satisfaction  to  the 
service  of  the  state :  and  behold  how  he  has  been 
requited ! "  AVhile  the  people  were  hanging  on  his 
words  with  breathless  interest,  Antonius  abruptly 
left  the  forum,  and  hastened  back  to  the  curia,  where 
his  return  was  anxiously  awaited.  Meanwhile 
Lepidus,  who  remained  behind,  as  was  doubtless 
concerted  between  them,  was  invited  to  ascend  the 

^  Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  130. 
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rostra,  and  explain  to  the  multitude  in  a  set  speech     J^'^J^^- 

the  course  he  was  prepared  to  maintain.    His  coun-  

sels,  like  those  of  his  associate,  were  calm  but  reso- 
lute :  he  persisted  in  dissuading  violence,  while  he 
acknowledged  the  ample  provocation :  to  the  demand 
for  peace  and  conciliation,  which  meant  the  confinn- 
ation  of  Caesar's  acts,  and  the  virtual  condemnation 
of  the  murder,  he  bowed  with  affected  acquiescence, 
though  taking  care  to  insinuate  that  peace  could 
have  no  firm  guarantee  while  treason  stalked  abroad 
with  unsheathed  dagger.  Tlie  populace,  tutored 
perhaps,  or  bribed  for  the  purpose,  offered  him 
the  high  priesthood  by  acclamation.  The  will  of 
the  people  was  thus  distinctly  signified  :  they  de- 
manded peace ;  but  they  mourned  for  Ca3sar ;  they 
abhorred  his  assassins,  they  wished  to  honour  him 
jn  the  persons  of  his  friends  and  associates,  and  to 
maintain,  out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  the  dis- 
positions he  had  mAde.  Such  was  precisely  the 
course  Antonius  desired  to  recommend,  and  he 
could  now  vaunt  to  the  senate  that  his  influence 
had  been  successful  in  quelling  the  fury  of  the 
Caesarians,  and  diverting  them  from  a  bloody 
revenge. 

When  he  again  raised  his  voice  in  the  distracted  Antonim 
assembly  the  consciousness  of  the  8cr\'ice  he  had  iIII[il^to 
thus  performed  gave  additional  weight  to  his  per-  ™^-,«jti 
suasions.     Dolabella  had  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  •"**  conflrm 
ratification  of  Caesar's  appointments,  in  which  none  menu, 
were  more  directly  interested  than  himself.     "  It 
was  not  the  appointment  of  magistrates  only,"  added 
Antonius,  "  that  was  iin|)erilled  by  a  proposal  to 
justify  the  murder  or  to  reward  its  per|>etrators ; 

c  4 
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xxm'     *^^  whole  course  of  Caesar's  legislation  and  policy 

was  exposed  to  reversal  by  a  decree  which  should 

declare  his  supremacy  an  illegal  usurpation.  The 
rights  which  he  had  extended  to  the  subjects  of  the 
republic,  the  franchise  he  had  bestowed  upon  cities 
and  nations,  the  colonies  he  had  founded,  the  lands 
he  had  distributed,  the  adjustment  he  had  made  of 
debts  and  liabilities,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
legislation  of  the  last  five  years,  trembled  in  the 
balance;  and  could  the  senate,  distracted  and 
divided  as  it  was,  dare  to  provoke  the  consequences 
of  such  a  wholesale  nullification  ?  This  would  be 
indeed  to  commence  a  revolution,  and  where  was 
the  power  which  could  control  its  progress?" 
^'^■^-  All  this  was  ably  represented  by  Antonius.  He 
•wne  policy,  urged  thc  senate  to  pass  over  the  fatal  deed  in  total 
silence,  and  leave  the  acts  of  the  dictator  as  it 
found  them,  valid  and  unquestioned.  By  this  time 
the  great  majority  of  the  assembly  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  course  was  the  safest  and 
wisest ;  and  they  left  the  exploit  of  the  liberators, 
with  little  compunction,  to  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, while  they  shrank  from  pronouncing  upon 
it  any  sentence  of  their  own.  Cicero  followed  the 
consul,  and  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  same  specious 
l>olicy.  "What  said  Cicero?  he  talked  Greek." ^ 
He  adorned  his  eloquence  with  thc  classical  phrases 
which  he  had  read  in  the  history  of  Athenian  revo- 
lutions, of  amnesty  or  oblivion.  "  Let  the  past," 
he  said,  "  be  forgotten,  and  let  every  man  go  free 
and  unquestioned  for  his  share  in  it."^     The  deed 

>  Shakftpcare,  Jtdim  Casar, 

•  Cic.  Philipp.  i.  1.  (comp.  Plutarch,  Cic.  42^  Dion,  xliv.  23—33. 
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was  done,  and  it  was  useless  to  discuss  its  merits :  ^^j^- 
but  the  solemn  sanction  which  it  had  been  proposed  — — . 
to  confer  upon  it  would  involve  the  innocent  witli 
the  guilty:  justice  and  policy  demanded  that  the 
matter  should  now  be  hushed  up,  a  general  amnesty 
proclaimed,  a  decree  not  of  pardon,  not  of  mercy, 
not  even  of  toleration,  but  simply  of  oblivion.  Such 
was  the  advice  of  Cicero  in  his  place  among  the 
fathers :  in  private  he  had  declared  hunself  in  the 
strongest  terms  in  approval  of  the  tyrannicide: 
the  note  which  he  addressed  to  Basilus  must 
have  been  well  known,  and  its  sentiments  had 
doubtless  been  reiterated  and  enforced  upon  others. 
"  I  congratulate  you,"  he  had  written,  "  I  re- 
joice in  you,  I  love  you,  I  make  your  cause  my 
own;  give  me  your  love  and  confidence,  and  let 
me  know  all  you  are  doing  and  proposing."^  liut 
while  such  was  the  feeling  he  expressed  at  the 
time,  and  continued  long  after  to  vaunt  on  all 
public  occasions,  he  confessed  that  the  peace  of  the 
city  and  the  last  faint  chance  of  senatorijd  ascen- 
dancy required  a  compromise  with  the  enemy ;  nor 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  found  how  grossly  he 
had  deceived  himself  in  the  hope  of  its  success,  did 
he  regret  the  conciliatory  policy  which  he  had  then 
recommended. 

Undoubtedly  the  rash  act  of  the  liberators  had  the  J^ 
brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that  any  bolder  S^^|^ 
counsel  was  full  of  manifold  peril.     If  the  senate  ^^^ 

*■  accede  to. 

Yell.  ii.  58.) :  ^Athcnicnsium  rcnovavi  vctus  cxcmplum ;  GnDcum  enim 
▼erbum  uBurpavi,  quo  turn  in  sedandin  discordiis  usa  erat  civitas  ilia; 
atque  omncin  incrooriam  discordiarum  oblivionc  scmpiterna  dclendam 
censui.**  The  a;iri}<rria  was  proclaimed  at  Athens  upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  thirty  tjrants.  Val.  Max.  iv.  1. 4. 
*  Cic.  ad  Div,  tL  16, 
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™^j£  had  insisted  upon  glorifying  the  murder,  it  must 
have  been  prepared  to  proscribe  all  Caesar's  adhe- 
rents, and  defy  them  at  once  to  arms.  For  this 
the  patriots  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  cou- 
rage. The  gladiators  of  Decimus  in  the  Capitol 
might  be  supported  indeed  in  a  few  days'  time  by 
the  regular  troops  which,  as  proconsul  of  Gaul, 
awaited  his  orders  in  the  Cisalpine  province.  The 
wealthy  nobles  might  arm,  moreover,  their  retainers, 
and,  as  in  the  days  of  Clodius  and  Milo,  fill  the 
streets  with  their  paid  adherents.  But  the  legion 
of  Lepidus  already  occupied  the  forum,  the  veterans 
assembled  in  the  city  were  resolved  to  maintain 
their  personal  interests,  and  the  favour  of  the  urban 
populace  was  backed  by  the  well-known  inclina- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  provincial  popu- 
lation. A  struggle  protracted  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire  for  a  few  days  only  would  speedily  be 
decided  by  the  armies  assembled  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  commanded  by  the  best  of  the  dictator's 
oflScers,  and  already  glowing  with  admiration  for 
the  presumed  heir  of  his  fortunes.  With  Antonius, 
or  even  Lepidus,  at  their  head,  they  would  array 
themselves  on  the  side  of  formal  authority;  and 
among  the  patriots  there  was  none,  perhaps,  at 
that  moment  with  spirit  and  resolution  enough  to 
set  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  shadow  of 
legitimate  power.  A  Scipio,  a  Domitius,  a  young 
Pompeius,  might  have  ventured  to  rise  above  this 
abject  subjection  to  mere  form  and  prescription ; 
but  the  greatest  men  of  the  party  had  all  perished. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  the  conspirators,  if  Decimus 
was  the  coolest  intriguer,  Cassius  alone,  perhaps. 
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had  the  talents  of  a  statesman  or  a  pfeneral.     Had     ^'^^• 

o  XXIII. 

his  rank  been  higher,  and  his  superiority  over  his  ___ 
associates  more  freely  admitted,  he  might  have 
released  himself  at  this  moment  from  the  super- 
stitious deference  which  his  friends  continued  to 
pay  to  the  empty  names  of  consul  and  imperator. 
But  he  was  overawed,  partly  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  comparative  obscurity  of  his  name  and 
lineage,  partly  no  doubt  by  the  ascendancy  which 
Brutus  exercised  over  his  companions. 

All  this  Cicero  may  have  considered,  and  proba-  Nevtr- 
bly  it  confirmed  him  in  the  policy  of  conciliation  ^^1^^ 
and  compromise  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined,  5TI!*^*'* 
and  from  which  he  had  swen^ed  once  only  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  when  he  gave  the  fatal  order 
for  the  destruction  of  Catilina's  associates.  The 
persecution  with  which  that  act  of  audacity  had 
been  visited  had  impressed  him  with  deep  aversion 
to  abrupt  and  violent  acts  of  state  craft.  He 
would  have  been  the  last  to  counsel  the  despe- 
rate stroke  of  the  tyraimicide :  once  accomplished 
he  accepted  and  strove  to  justify  it  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  but  he  shrank  from  the  task  of  carrying  it 
out  to  its  consequences,  and  erecting  upon  it  the 
edifice  of  a  counter-revolution.  But  assuredly  he 
was  not  deceived.  The  tyrant  was  dead,  but  the 
tyranny,  he  well  knew,  survived.  The  tyrant  was 
overthrown,  but  his  friend  and  chief  adviser,  the 
man  second  only  to  himself  in  all  the  qualities  requi- 
site for  perpetuating  it,  remained  possessed  of  the 
highest  office  in  the  state.  Antonius  had  entered 
upon  the  political  inheritance  of  the  mighty  dead. 
And  now  by  this  act  of  amnesty  he  seemed  to  be 
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xxiii     ^^o^^fi^'^^cd  in  this  fearful  pre-eminence;  the  inhe- 

ritance  was,  as  it  were,  formally  secured  to  him. 

The  silence  of  the  fathers  on  the  murder  of  Caesar 
was  deeply  significant.  It  served  to  brand  the  ty- 
rannicide as  an  useless  crime,  as  at  best  the  grati- 
fication of  a  morbid  sentiment,  not  the  just  assertion 
of  a  principle.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  senate  was  plunged  by  the 
rash  violence  of  the  Ides  of  March,  it  is  clear  that 
the  specious  compromise  of  the  Liberalia  riveted 
upon  it  the  chains  it  most  feared  and  execrated. 
dccreS??*^  The  scuatc  decreed  that  no  inquiry  should  be 
thetenate.  made  iuto  Cicsar's  assassination,  and  that  all  his 
enactments  and  dispositions  should  remain  valid, 
"for  the  sake  of  peace." ^  But  in  vain  did  the 
patriots  shrink  from  their  principles  under  cover 
of  this  plausible  phrase.  Few  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  temple  really  anticipated  peace  as  the 
result  of  this  decision.  The  fury  of  the  veterans 
might  be  appeased  for  a  moment;  but  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  distant  legions  had  not  yet  been  sig- 
nified ;  the  attitude  of  the  young  Octavius  could 
only  be  guessed ;  the  provinces  had  not  yet  learnt 
the  fate  of  their  only  benefactor.  Matius  could 
prophesy  an  immediate  explosion  in  the  north,  and 
menace  the  affrighted  Cicero  with  a  Gallic  tumult^ 
n  general  uprising  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Po.^ 
The  veterans,  at  the  same  time,  restless  and  dis- 
stttisfiiHl  with  themselves  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  had  accepted  the  proffered  compromise, 

*  Cio.  Phtlipp.  ii.  51). :  **  paois  causa."     Comp.  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  135. 

*  Cio.  Ill/  AtL  xiv.  1. :  **  ^latius  allimiat . . .  minus  xx.  diebus  tu- 
multum  Ualiicuiu.**     xiv.  4. :  **  Vcrcor  Gallica  etiam  bolla.** 
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threatened  to  break  out  into  violence  on  any  sadden     ^|i\ 
cause  of  excitement.     Such  an  occasion  was  close  


at  hand.  The  timidity  manifested  by  the  patriots  ^^  ^^ 
emboldened  Calpumius  Piso,  the  dictator's  father-  imNic 
in-law,  to  request  the  senate  to  sanction  a  public  cmu, 
funeral  in  his  honour.  He  demanded  also  that 
the  provisions  of  his  testament  should  be  divulged. 
The  fatal  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  a 
public  spectacle  at  such  a  moment,  and  for  such  an 
object,  were  generally  foreseen  and  feared.  Atticua, 
a  shrewd  observer,  whispered  to  Cicero,  "that  if 
the  funeral  were  permitted  all  was  lost."^  But 
Antonius,  for  this  very  reason,  was  urgent  in 
seconding  the  demand.  He  was  not  without  a 
motive  indeed  for  wishing  the  will  to  be  kept 
secret;  for  he  wanted  to  spend  the  money,  and 
give  no  account  of  it.  But  among  the  senators 
were  doubtless  many  who  hoped  to  find  them- 
selves remembered  in  the  testament  of  their  gra- 
cious chief;  and  while  they  advocated  its  pub- 
lication for  their  own  private  interests,  the  consul 
was  content  to  surrender  one  advantage  for  the 
prospect  which  he  clearly  foresaw  of  another.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fatal  decree  was  issued,  that  the 
body  should  be  honoured  with  magnificent  ob- 
sequies, and  solemnly  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  Field 
of  Mars.2 

While  these  discussions  were  in  progress  Brutus  Brutm  hi^ 
and   Cassius  had   summoned    the    people  to   the  people 
Capitol,  to  plead  before  them  the  cause  of  the  JlSioV^ 
republic  in  accents  which    the    aspect  of  affairs  ^**^- 

•  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  10. 

<  Suet  JvL  64. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  136. 
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Yv^"     seemed  now  to  demand.     The  audience  was  less 

interested    in    the    conspirators'     self-justification 

than  in  their  renuntiation  of  any  ulterior  views 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  victim's  acts  and  promises. 
Brutus  guaranteed  to  the  veterans,  in  the  name  of 
his  associates,  the  lands  already  assigned  tliem. 
He  gave  an  additional  pledge  for  their  peaceful 
possession,  by  undertaking  to  obtain  for  their  recent 
occupants  compensation  from  the  public  treasury. 
This  reward,  he  declared,  was  rightfully  theirs. 
They  had  served  the  state  faithfully  in  Gaul  and 
Britain:  their  later  and  less  loyal  acts  he  was 
willing  to  ascribe  to  their  imperator  alone,  to 
whom  they  had  been  bound  by  the  military  oath. 
It  had  been  customary,  in  bestowing  estates  upon 
the  veterans,  to  impose  a  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  sold  again  within  a  term  of  twenty 
years;  they  were  meant  not  only  to  reward  the 
soldier,  but  to  confine  him  to  the  spot,  and  keep 
him  quiet.  From  this  restriction  Brutus  now  offered 
to  release  them.  This  speech  it  was  proposed  to 
publish,  as  the  deliberate  manifesto  of  tlie  repub- 
lican party.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  consulted 
about  revising  it.^  He  approved  of  its  style  and 
substance ;  but  the  veteran  declaimer  lamented  that 
it  was  not  clothed  in  more  glowing  language,  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  con- 
vince their  judgment.^     The  character  of  Brutus's 

*  Cic.  ad  AIL  xv.  1.  B. :  "  Brutus  nostcr  ad  me  mbit  orationcm  suam 
habitani  in  concionc  Capitolina,  pctivitquc  a  me,  ut  cam  nee  ambitlosc 
corrigerem  ante  quam  cderet." 

*  LL  /.  f. :  "  Est  autoni  oratio  scripta  cicgantissimc  sentcntiia,  verbis 
ut  nihil  iM)s.sit  ultra.  ICgo  lumen  »\  illam  causam  babuissem  scripsis- 
scm  ardcntius/* 
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oratory  was  dry,  logical  and  precise :  he  had  at-     ^l^^^ 

tempted,  perhaps,  to  define  the  amount  of  provo-  

cation  under  which  he  had  acted  against  Cicsar,  after 
so  long  serving  him,  and  to  explain  the  exact  con- 
ditions under  which  an  oath  of  fidelity  might  cease 
to  bind.  Such  refined  reasonings  were  little  suited 
to  the  occasion.  Cicero  remembered  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  his  own  invectives  against  Catilina, 
and  the  overwhelming  effect  of  his  broad  and 
naked  assertions  of  the  enemy's  guilty  projects. 
He  had  hoped  to  see  his  countrymen  touched  once 
more  with  the  electric  spark  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
such  as  he  had  then  flung  into  their  ranks:  but 
while  he  regretted  the  want  of  generous  ardour  in 
the  leader  of  the  conspirators,  he  declined  the  un- 
gracious task  of  breathing  fire  into  their  frigid 
proclamation." 

The  harangue  of  Brutus,  however,  in  the  con-  The  con- 
sideration it  evinced  for  the  classes  interested  in  *^^^ 
the  ratification  of  Caesar's  acts,  had  touched  at  ^""•„^*^'' 
least  one  chord  of  grateful  sympathy.     Wlien  the  and  Lepi. 
recent  decree  of  the  senate  came  to  be  submitted  entfruiiwT 
to  the  people  in  the  forum,  there  was  a  general  ^y^**°- 
disposition  to  accept  the  solution  it  offered  of  the 
crisis.      Cicero    mounted  the    rostra    with    more 
alacrity  than  he  had  felt  for  some  years  before: 
the  project  which  he  rose  to  advocate  was  plausible, 
it  was  expected  with  favourable  ears,  and  it  was, 
at  least  he  deemed  it,  his  o^vn.     The  conspirators, 
still  clinging  to  their  rock,  demanded  hostages  for 
their  security :  Antonius  inspired  them  with  con- 

*  Cicero  excuses  himself  to  Atticus  from  the  task  of  amendins 
Brutus*8  speech  in  rather  hollow  Ian(];uagc  :  **  Nemo  un(|uam  neque 
poeta  ncquc  orator  fuit,  qui  qucDiqiiam  meliorcm  quamse  arbitraretur.** 
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^^-  fidence  by  his  promptness  in  sending  his  own  son 
as  a  gage  of  his  fidelity.  He  had  with  some  diffi- 
culty overruled  Lepidus,  who  had  expressed  im- 
patience to  employ  force  against  the  assassins.^ 
Force,  he  urged,  was  unnecessary  to  complete 
a  victory  which  the  semblance  of  amity  had 
already  secured.  He  persuaded  his  colleague  to 
tender  his  son  as  an  additional  hostage,  and  thus 
to  entice  them  from  their  stronghold  by  the  as- 
surance of  their  personal  safety.  The  liberators 
descended  once  more  from  the  Capitol,  and  the 
pretended  reconciliation  of  the  rival  chieftains 
was  ratified  by  private  hospitality.^  Lepidus  in- 
vited Brutus,  his  wife's  brother,  while  Antonius 
regaled  Cassius ;  the  rest  of  the  band  were  enter- 
tained by  other  leaders  of  the  Cajsarians.  An 
anecdote  is  related  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  coarse  manners  of  the  times ;  it  preserves  at 
least  the  character  of  the  speakers.  Antonius,  it 
is  said,  with  the  show  of  frank  and  careless  gaiety 
which  became  him  not  less  naturally  than  politics 
and  war,  rallied  Cassius  on  the  deed  of  blood. 
"  Have  you  still,"  he  asked,  "  a  dagger  under  your 
arm?"  To  which  Cassius  replied,  with  petty  irri- 
tability,  "  Yes  truly,  and  one  big  enough  to  slay 
you  too,  if  you  presume  to  affect  the  tyranny." 
The  chief  The  cvcning  was  spent  in  these  hollow  festivities. 
J^we'ttr  ^^  *^^  morning  all  parties  met  once  more  in  the 
provinwt  curia,  and  the  dictator's  assignment  of  the  pro- 
thembythe  vinccs  was  again  formally  confirmed.  M.  Brutus 
was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
where  the  legions  were  assembled,  the  temper  and 

*  Dion,  xliv.  34. 

«  Plut.  Brut.  19. ;  Dion,  /.  c. 
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disposition  of  which  were  not  yet  ascertained.   Cas-     ni  ap. 

•  XXIIL 

sius  obtained  Syria,  where  he  had  already  distin-  

guished  himself,  and  acquired  personal  influence. 
Trebonius  succeeded  to  Asia,  Cimber  to  Bith}'nia, 
and  Decimus  to  the  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  rati  6  • 
cation  of  Csesar's  acts  might  be  claimed  as  a  victory 
by  either  party :  the  Cassarians  might  point  to  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  their  lost  patron 
was  still  held;  while  the  nobles  triumphed,  not 
less  speciously,  in  their  own  patrons  and  avengers 
being  invested  with  such  important  commands. 
It  was  a  questionable  policy,  however,  on  their 
part,  to  allow  aU  their  chief  men  to  be  thus  re- 
moved from  the  centre  of  afiuirs.  To  seek  the 
armies  in  the  provinces  was  to  leave  the  focus  of 
intrigue  unoccupied  at  home.  But  these  arrange- 
ments were,  of  course,  only  prospective.  Brutus, 
at  least,  and  Cassius  had  their  year  of  office  to 
discharge,  and  their  pnetorial  functions  closely 
bound  them  to  the  city. 

Nevertheless  Antonius  grasped  in  his  own  Antonimb 
hands  the  key  of  power.  The  amnesty  he  had  htopodtioii. 
pretended  to  accept,  but  he  resolved  to  counter- 
work, and  he  did  not  doubt  to  overthrow  it:  his 
position  was  a  firm  one,  and  he  had  set  his  foot  firmly 
upon  it.  Himself  actual  and  legitimate  consul,  he 
had  moreover  at  his  command  the  rank,  station,  and 
military  power  of  Lepidus.  Dolabella,  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  though  his  personal  enemy,  was 
committed  to  the  same  policy  with  himself,  and  could 
not  discard  his  support.  His  brothers  Caius  and 
Lucius  occupied  seats,  the  one  among  the  pnetors, 
the  other  among  the  tribunes.     The  rival  who  was 

VOL.  m.  D 
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CHAP     really  most  to  be  dreaded,  was  overlooked  by  all 
XXIII.  r  . 
parties,  and  was  still  absent  at  ApoUonia;    and 


Antonius  might  easily  flatter  himself,  that  he  who 
had  outwitted  senates  and  statesmen,  could  wind 
at  his  will   the   sickly   stripling  Octavius.      The 
senate  had  voted  him  thanks  for  his  vigour  in  sup- 
pressing the  accents  of  sedition  in  the  forum ;  and 
now,  when  a  public  funeral  was  demanded  for 
Caesar,  it  relied  on  his  resolution  to  disarm  the 
caisius       ceremony  of  danger.    Cassius,  it  is  said,  vehemently 
thepubuc    opposed  this  concession.     Simple  and  specious  in 
ISdtoi'or**  itself,   he  foresaw  notwithstanding  that  it  would 
Cesar's  wiu  producc  fatal  confusion.    As  an  experienced  officer 
by  Brutus,    he  kucw  the  gusty  passions  of  the  veterans;  as 
a  civil  magistrate  he  could  calculate  the  effect  of 
rekindling  the  fury  of  the  populace.     But  Brutus, 
still  confiding,  after  every  proof  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  moral  effect  of  the  patriot  sacrifice,  gave 
way  to  Piso's  instances,  and  exerted  his  fatal  as- 
cendancy over  his  associates  to  allay  their  mis- 
givings.   So  also  when  it  was  proposed  that  Caesar's 
will  should  be  recited,  Cassius  remonstrated,  under 
the  conviction  that  it  would  be  found  so  framed  as  to 
conciliate  popular  favour  towards  the  dictator's  heirs 
and  adherents.  Brutus,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  same  lofty  disregard  of  consequences  as 
before,  refused  to  countenance  this  opposition ;  and 
Antonius,  who  had  means,  in  either  case,  of  turning 
the  decision  to  his  own  advantage,  allowed  the 
prayer  of  Piso  to  be  cro\vned  with  success, 
cwtr'swiu      Cajsar's  heirs  were  the  three  grandsons  of  his 
Octavius      sisters.    The  elder  of  these  had  married  successively 
diy^hdr.    *   Pedius   and   a  Pinarius,   men   of  ancient  and 
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honourable  families.^    Between  her  two  descendants     rii ap. 

in  the  second  generation  their  great-uncle  divided  

one  fourth  of  his  possessions ;  but  to  Octavius,  the 
grandson  of  his  younger  sister,  he  had  bequeathed 
the  remaining  three  fourths ;  and  this  young  man 
he  by  the  same  instrument  had  formally  adopted 
as  his  son.  But  Csesar,  in  his  anxiety  to  found 
a  dynasty,  and  bequeath  his  fortunes  and  his  po- 
licy to  a  direct  successor,  had  still  hoped  for  issue 
of  his  own.  In  the  event  of  such  hojKJS  being 
realized,  during  his  own  absence  from  Kome,  he 
had  named  certain  guardians  for  the  infant ;  and 
these,  it  seems,  he  had  selected  from  among  the 
very  men  who  were  at  the  moment  plotting  against 
his  life.  So  little  did  he  anticipate  treachery  in 
the  ranks  of  his  most  cherished  adherents.  He 
had  even  placed  Decimus  on  the  list  of  persons 
on  whom  he  destined  his  inheritance  to  devolve, 
if  relinquished  by  his  appointed  heirs,  or  in  case 
of  their  premature  decease.^  The  abuse  of  such 
generous  confidence,  when  it  came  to  be  kno\\'Ti, 
made  a  painful  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 

The  dictator,  it    has  been   said,  though  three  Dinppoiiit- 
times  married,  had  never  had   male   children  in  Seopiara. 
lawful  wedlock.     His  only  daughter  Julia  had  died 
prematurely,   and   been   quickly   followed   to   the 
tomb  by  the  issue  of  her  ill-starred  union.     His 

*  Suet.  Jul,  83.  The  former  of  these  names  docs  not  occur  earlier 
in  Roman  history,  but  it  seems  to  be  selected  for  an  example  of 
illustrious  descent  by  Persius,  Sat,  i.  %5.  Suetonius  expressly  says 
that  Q.  PediuB,  the  dictator*s  heir,  was  his  (p*and-nephcw,  and  not,  as 
some  hare  supposed,  his  nephew.  lie  was,  howcTcr,  many  yean  older 
than  Octarius,  haring  served  as  a  Icgatus  in  GauL  in  the  year  696. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Pinarian  house  is  commemorated  by  Liyy,  i.  7. 

*  Suet  /.  c. ;  Plutarch,  Cat.  64. ;  Appian,  ii.  143. 
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c^AP.     intention  of  institutinff  Octavius  his  heir,  in  default 

of  direct  descendants,  was  already  well  understood ; 

but  Cleopatra  presumed  on  the  power  of  her  fasci- 
nations, or  on  the  project  currently  ascribed  to 
him  of  making  her  his  wife,  and  had  indulged  the 
hope  of  extorting  from  him  the  recognition  of  a 
child  of  her  own,  of  which  she  pronounced  him 
the  father/  For  the  interests  of  this  child,  whom 
she  had  named  Caesarion,  she  had  come,  as  was 
surmised,  to  Rome :  during  the  terrible  days  which 
succeeded  her  lover's  assassination,  she  had  shrunk 
from  the  public  eye ;  and  when  the  recital  of  his 
testament  frustrated  her  hopes,  she  departed  al- 
most unnoticed  from  the  city  in  which  she  had  so 
lately  hoped  to  occupy  a  throne.^  Little  did  she 
dream,  in  that  bitter  moment  of  disappointment, 
how  soon  similar  hopes  would  again  be  permitted 
to  revive,  and  how  near  she  should  arrive  once 
'more  at  the  same  dazzling  elevation. 
cmube-  The  splcudid  inheritance  which  the  master  of 
the  Roman  the  commonwcalth  could  confer  upon  his  chosen 
^Ini^  favourites,  was  burdened  with  munificent  legacies 
^Jl*^  to  the  people  to  whom  he  owed  his  pre-eminence. 
The  same  spirit  of  ostentatious  generosity  with 
which  he  had  requited  their  applause  by  erecting 
his  porticos  and  halls  for  public  business,  had 
prompted  him  to  bequeath  to  the  citizens  for  their 
recreation  the  palace  and  gardens  he  possessed  be- 

'  Cicero  apparently  discredited  this  claim,  and  predicted  that  it 
would  soon  be  forgotten.  Ad  Ait  xiT.  1.  A. :  '^  De  regina  rumor  ex- 
tinguetur.**  But  Oppius  was  employed  by  Octavius  at  a  later  period 
to  publish  a  refutation  of  it  (Suet.  Jul,  52.),  and  the  master  of  Rome 
did  not  think  himself  secure  while  such  a  rival  existed. 

*  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  8. 
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yond  the  Tiber.^    The  lower  slopes  of  the  Janiculan     ciiap. 

•  XXIII. 

hill  were  at  this  time  abandoned  almost  entirely  ____^ 
to  the  mean  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  was  in  this 
district  that  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  Augustus 
mostly  congregated.'  Some  tombs  of  famous  men, 
particularly  one  of  Numa*,  were  shown  within  it, 
but  it  contained  few  public  buildings  except  the 
temple  of  Fors  Fortuna.  Although  inclosed  within 
the  city  walls,  the  Transtiberine  region  retained  all 
the  appearance  of  a  suburb,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
was  included  in  the  gardens  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. The  temple  just  mentioned  lay  at  the  first 
milestone  from  the  Porta  Flumcntana,  or  river 
gate*,  and  marked  the  extreme  point  of  Caesar's 
property.  The  gardens  stretched  thither  along  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  the  Palatine  bridge,  some 
mutilated  arches  of  which  are  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Ponte  Rotto.  The  Sublician  bridge 
abutted  upon  them  in  the  centre,  and  we  may 
amuse  ourselves  with  imagining  that  the  palace  of 
the  Pamphili,  standing  close  to  its  head,  occupies 
the  exact  site  of  the  mansion  itself  which  furnished 
a  temporary  residence  to  the  queen  of  ancient  beauty. 
When  this  estate  was  surrendered  to  the  use  of  the 
Eoman  people,  the  halls  and  corridors  would  be 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  works  of  art,  and 
objects  of  indoor  enjoyment ;  while  the  gardens, 
planted  with  groves  and  intersected  with  alleys, 
would  furnish  a  grateful  alternation  of  shade  and 

'  Suet.  Jvi.  83.;  Dion,  xliv.  35.;  Appian,  B,  C.  ii.  143.;   Flut. 
Brui.  20. 
*  FhUo,  L^.  ad  Cm.  23. 

»  DioDjTB.  Hal.  AjiHq.  li.  76. ;  Plut  iVicm.  22. ;  Lit.  xl.  29. 
^  See  the  Calendarium  in  Orellit  Irucript.  iL  392. 
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CHAP,     sunshine,  for  recreation  in  the  open  air.^     It  would 

be  adorned   with  shrubs   of  evergreen,   cut  and 

trimmed  in  various  fanciful  shapes.  Statues  of 
admired  workmanship,  the  spoil  of  many  an  Ori- 
ental capital,  would  spring  from  gravelled  walks 
or  parterres  of  native  and  exotic  flowers  ;  and  ivy 
would  be  trained  to  creep  in  studied  negligence 
around  them.  Long  ranges  of  tesselated  pavements 
would  vie  in  variegated  brilliancy  of  colour  with 
the  roses  and  violets,  the  hyacinths  and  poppies, 
which  satisfied  the  simple  taste  of  the  ancient 
florists.^  These  gardens,  occupying  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  immediately  faced  the  slope  of  the 
Aventine  hill,  and  lay  almost  in  its  morning 
shadow.  At  a  later  period  Augustus  added  to  their 
attractions  by  excavating  at  their  side  a  reservoir 
for  great  naval  spectacles^ ;  and  they  remained  for 
several  generations  the  cherished  patrimony  of  the 
Roman  people.*     In  a  later  age  they  were  eclipsed 

^  Cicero  praises  a  sunny  garden  (adDiv,  xvi.  18.) ;  but  a  passage  in 
Propertius  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  umbrageous  plantations  which 
surrounded  the  patrician  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  : 

"  Tu  licet  abjectus  Tiberina  moUitcr  unda,"  etc.  i.  14.  1. 

'  Columella  (de  R.  72.  x.)  gives  along  list  of  the  glories  of  a  Roman 
garden :  several  of  its  flowers  were  of  foreign  origin,  but  the  greater 
part  the  native  produce  of  Italian  fields  and  woods,  improved  no 
doubt  by  cultivation. 

'  Comp.  the  MonumerUum  Ancyranum^  col.  4. :  ^^  Navalis  pnclii  spec- 
taculum  populo  dedi  trans  Tiberim;"  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  5G.:  *^Ut  quondam 
Augustus  structo  cis  (leg.  uls)  Tiberim  stagno."  This  lake  extended 
apparently  from  the  convent  of  S.  Francisco  to  the  church  of  S. 
Cecilia.    Comp.  Suet.  Tih.  72. 

*  Statins,  Sylo.  iv.  4,  5. 

"  Continuo  dextras  flavi  pete  Tybridis  oras, 
Lydia  ({ua  penitus  staguum  navale  coerce t 
Ripa,  suburbanis^jue  vadum  prstexitur  hortb.** 
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in  fame  and  fashion  by  the  more  fforgeous  creations     chap. 

XXIIL 

of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian.  


Besides  this  munificent  present  to  the  Roman  AiBOAtum 
people  collectively,  the  dictator  had  bequeathed  to  hundred 
each  citizen  the  sum  of  three  hundred  sesterces,  ■"*«"*»  •» 
rather  more  than  three  pounds  sterling.  The  ««««^ 
money  itself,  indeed,  was  not  forthcoming ;  for 
Antonius  had  already  disposed  of  the  whole  trea- 
sure which  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  Octavius 
had  not  yet  arrived  to  discharge  his  patron's  lega- 
cies ;  many  formalities  and  some  chances  lay  be- 
tween the  public  avowal  of  these  generous  intentions 
and  the  claim  for  their  actual  fulfilment ;  and  An- 
tonius in  the  mean  time  might  turn  to  his  own 
account  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  iKH>ple 
for  a  largess  they  might  never  be  destined  to  enjoy. 
The  bare  recital  of  Cajsar's  testament  oi^rated  on 
their  feelings  most  favourably  to  his  interests. 
Now  for  the  first  time  they  were  fully  roused  to  a 
sense  of  their  benefactor's  wrongs.  Now  for  tlie 
first  time  the  black  ingratitude  of  Decimus  and 
the  others,  his  confidants  and  his  assassins,  stood 
revealed  in  its  hideous  deformity.  The  sense  of 
personal  loss  stifled  every  specious  argument  that 
could  be  advanced  to  extenuate  the  crime.  The 
vindication  of  the  laws,  the  assertion  of  liberty,  the 
overthrow  of  a  tyrant  and  a  dynasty  of  tyrants, 
all  sank  at  once  before  the  paramount  iniquity  of 
destroying  the  only  substantial  benefactor  the  Ro- 
man people  had  ever  had.  Many  a  magistrate  or 
conqueror  indeed  had  lavished  shows  and  festivals 
upon  them ;  the  city  owed  its  noblest  ornaments  to 
the  rivalry  of  suitors  for  popularity;    but   these 
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CHAP,     were  candidates  for  honours  and  distinctions,  and 

had  all  a  personal  object  to  serve ;  while  the  bequest 

of  the  murdered  Julius  was  deemed  an  act  of  pure 
generosity,  for  the  dead  can  have  no  selfish  in- 
terests. 
The  public  The  hcralds  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  the 
thedictator.  appointed  place  and  hour  of  the  obsequies.  A 
funeral  pyre  was  constructed  in  the  Field  of  Mars, 
close  to  the  spot  where  lay  the  ashes  of  Julia ;  for 
the  laws  forbade  cremation  within  the  walls,  and 
the  laws,  enacted  for  purposes  of  health,  were  rein- 
forced by  feelings  of  superstition.  But  the  funeral 
oration  was  to  be  pronounced  in  the  forum,  and  a 
temporary  chapel,  open  on  every  side,  modelled, 
it  is  said,  after  the  temple  of  Venus  the  Ancestress, 
was  erected  before  the  rostra,  and  gorgeously 
gilded,  for  the  reception  of  the  body.*  The  bier 
was  a  couch  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  strewn  with 
vestments  of  gold  and  purple.  At  its  head  was  sus- 
pended, in  the  fashion  of  a  warrior's  trophy,  the 
toga  in  which  the  dictator  had  been  slain,  pierced 
through  and  through  by  the  assassins'  daggers. 
Calpurnius  Piso  walked  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, as  chief  mourner;  the  body  was  borne 
by  the  highest  magistrates  and  most  dignified 
personages  in  the  state;  the  people  were  invited 
to  make  oblations  for  the  pyre,  of  garments,  arms, 
trinkets  and  spices.  So  great  was  the  concourse 
of  the  offerers  that  the  order  in  which  they  were 
appointed  to  present  themselves  could  not  be  pre- 

^  Suet.  Jvi,  84. :  "  Pro  rostris  aorata  «dcs  ad  simulachrum  templi 
Vencria  Genctricis  collocata."  These  were  divine  honours,  and  implied 
the  apotheosis  of  the  hero. 
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served,  but  every  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the     ctiap. 
spot  by  whatever  route  he  chose  from  every  comer  ^_^^^ 


of  the  city.  When  the  mangled  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  their  place  they  were  concealed  from  the 
gaze  of  the  multitude ;  but  in  their  stead  a  waxen 
effigy  was  raised  aloft,  and  turned  about  by  ma- 
chinery in  every  direction;  and  the  people  could 
distinctly  mark  the  three-and-twenty  wounds  re- 
presented faithfully  upon  it.'  Dramatic  shows 
formed,  as  usual,  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  Pas- 
sages from  the  Electra  of  Attilius,  and  the  Contest 
for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  a  celebrated  piece  of  Pacu- 
vius,  were  enacted  on  the  occasion.  The  murder 
of  Agamemnon,  and  the  requital  of  Ajax,  who 
complained  that  in  saving  the  Greeks  he  had  saved 
his  own  assassins,  furnished  pungent  allusions  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  moved  the  sen- 
sibilities of  an  inflammable  populace.' 

While  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  were  thus  Tbeconfoi 
melting  with  compassion  or  glowing  with  resent-  ^lUS^Je, 
ment,  Antonius  came  forward,  as  the  first  magis-  ^JtomT*^ 
trate  of  the  republic,  to  deliver  the  funeral  eulogy 
due  to  the  mighty  dead.     Historians  and  poets 
have  felt  the  intense  interest  of  the  position  he  at 
that  moment  occupied,  and  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  delineating  with  the  nicest  touches  the 

'  AppilOf  J3,  C.  ii.  147.  ivivx*  ^^  virlp  to  Xf^oc  dt^ptigiXov  itvrov 
KcuaapoQ  U  Kiipod  ircirocii/urov*  to  fikv  ytkp  evfia^  itQ  twrwy  Iwl  ^x^^ ^^X 
iiopaTO*  TO  ik  dviptuciXov  Ik  ^i|XAV$C  ImarfM^To  iravr^^  koI  ir^ayai  TptX^ 
Kal  iUom  C^Briffoy,    So  ancient  is  the  Italian  taste  for  puppet-show. 

'  These  plays  were  selected  for  the  purpose.  **  Inter  ludos  cantata 
sunt  qnsedam  ad  miserationem  et  invidiam  csedis  ejus,  accommodata 
ex  Pacnvii  Armorum  judicio:  Men*  senrasse,  ut  essent  qui  me 
perderent  ?  et  ex  Attilii  Electra  alia  ad  similem  sententiam.**  Suet. 
JmL  L  c. 
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CHAP,  adroitness  he  displayed  in  guiding  the  passions  of 
^____  his  audience.  Suetonius  indeed  asserts  that  he 
added  few  words  of  his  own  to  the  bare  recital  of 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  by  which  every  honour, 
human  and  divine,  had  been  heaped  upon  Cassar, 
and  of  the  oath  by  which  his  destined  assassins 
had  bound  themselves  to  his  defence.  But  Cicero 
tells  a  different  story.  He  speaks  with  bitter 
indignation  of  the  praises,  the  commiseration,  and 
the  inflammatory  appeals,  which  he  interwove  with 
his  address.^  With  such  contemporary  authority 
before  us  we  may  believe  that  the  speech  reported 
by  Appian  is  no  rhetorical  fiction,  but  a  fair  repre- 
sentation both  in  manner  and  substance  of  the 
actual  harangue.  The  most  exquisite  scene  in  the 
truest  of  all  Shakspeare's  historical  delineations 
adds  little  except  the  charm  of  verse  and  the  vivid- 
ness of  dramatic  action  to  the  graphic  painting  of 
the  original  record. 
charMter  '^^^^  famous  spccch  was  in  fact  a  consummate 
Jj^^jf^  piece  of  dramatic  art.  The  eloquence  of  Antonius 
was  less  moving  than  the  gestures  which  enforced 
it,  and  the  accessory  circumstances  which  he  en- 
listed to  plead  on  his  behalf.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  eyes,  no  less  than  to  the  ears  of  his  audience. 
He  disclaimed  the  position  of  a  funeral  panegyrist : 
his  friendship  with  the  deceased  might  render  his 
testimony  suspected.  He  was,  indeed,  unworthy 
to  praise  Caesar :  the  voice  of  the  people  alone  could 
pronounce  his  befitting  eulogy.  He  produced  the 
acts  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  faction  by  whose 

*  Suet  /.  c. ;  Cicero,  Philipp,  ii.  36. :  '*  Tua  ilia  pulchra  laudatio,  tua 
mberatio,  tua  cobortatio.**    Comp.  Plutarcb,  Brut,  20.,  Anion,  14. 
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hands  Csesar  had  fallen,  as  the  ground  of  his  appeal,  chap. 
and  the  vouchers  of  his  assertions.  These  he  re-  ^_^___^_^ 
cited  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  grief,  and  a 
countenance  struggling  with  emotions.  He  read 
the  decrees  which  had  within  a  twelvemonth 
heaped  honours  upon  Caesar,  and  which  declared 
his  person  inviolable,  his  authority  supreme,  and 
himself  the  chief  and  father  of  his  country.  Were 
these  honours  excessive  or  dangerous  to  the  state, 
the  senate  had  bestowed  them:  did  they  even 
trench  upon  the  attributes  of  the  gods,  the  pontiffs 
had  sanctioned  them.  And  when  he  came  to  the 
words  "  consecrated,  inviolable,  father  of  his  coun- 
try," the  orator  pointed  with  artful  irony  to  the 
bleeding  and  lifeless  corpse,  which  neither  laws  nor 
oaths  had  shielded  from  outrage.  He  paused,  and 
the  dramatic  chorus  sent  forth  some  ancient  wail, 
such  as  ages  before  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
sorrows  of  heroes,  who  like  Cffisar  had  been  kings 
of  men,  and  of  houses  which  like  the  Julian  had 
sprung  from  gods  and  goddesses.  Then  from  these 
examples  of  high  fortune  and  its  tragic  bsucs,  he 
passed  on  to  recite  the  solemn  oath  by  which  the 
senate,  the  nobles,  and  among  them  the  conspira- 
tors themselves,  had  devoted  their  hearts  and 
hands  to  their  hero's  defence ;  and  thereupon,  turn- 
ing with  glowing  emotion  towards  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  conspicuous  on  the  Capitol,  he  exclaimed : 
"  And  I,  for  my  part,  am  prepared  to  maintain 
my  vow,  to  avenge  the  victim  I  could  not  save." 
Such  words  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state 
were  deeply  impressive.  The  senators  scowled  and 
murmured.    Antouius  pretended  to  check  his  impe- 
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CHAP,     tuosity,  and  address  himself  to  soothing  their  alarm. 
^^^^     After  all,  he  said,  it  was  not  the  work  of  men,  it 


was  the  judgment  of  the  gods.  CsBsar  was  too 
great,  too  noble,  too  far  above  the  race  of  men,  too 
nigh  to  the  nature  of  the  immortals,  to  be  over- 
thrown by  any  power  but  that  of  divinity  itself. 
"  Let  us  bow,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  the  stroke  as 
mortal  men.  Let  us  bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 
Let  us  bear  away  these  venerable  remains  to  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed,  with  due  lamentations  and 
deserved  eulogies ! " 
It  sumu-  With  these  words  the  consummate  actor  girt  his 
pwieto  robes  closely  around  him,  and  striding  to  the  bier, 
trtuxy  with  his  head  inclined  before  it,  muttered  a  hymn 
to  the  body,  as  to  the  image  of  a  god.  Li  rapid 
verse  or  solemn  modulated  prose  he  chaunted  the 
mighty  deeds  and  glories  of  the  deceased,  the 
trophies  he  had  won,  the  triumphs  he  had  led,  the 
riches  he  had  poured  into  the  treasury.  "  Thou, 
Caesar,  alone  wast  never  worsted  in  battle.  Thou 
alone  hast  avenged  our  defeats  and  wiped  away  our 
disgraces.  By  thee  the  insults  of  three  hundred 
years  stand  requited.  Before  thee  has  fallen  the 
hereditary  foe  who  burnt  the  city  of  our  fathers." 
So  did  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  recite  their  hymns  to 
Hercules :  so  did  the  frantic  hierophant  sing  the 
praises  of  Apollo.^     The  flamen  of  Julius  seemed 

»  Compare  with  Appian*s  words  (S,  C.  ii.  146.)  the  inrocation  to 
Hercules  in  Virgil,  JSneid,  TiiL  293.  and  the  hymn  to  Apollo  in 
StatiuB,  Thehaid,  i.  in  fin.  The  abrupt  transition  to  the  second  person 
both  in  Virgil  and  Appian  is  a  striking  coincidence,  and  persuades  me 
that  the  poet  has  strictly  preserved  the  proper  form  of  hymnody, 
and  the  historian  the  genuine  tradition  of  this  act  of  hero-worship. 
The  chord  which  awakened  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Romans 
Shakspeare  has  omitted  to  touch. 
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instinct  with  the  inspiration  of  the  altar  and  the     chap. 
tripod,  while  he  breathed  the  fanatic  devotion  of  ^____^ 


the  ancient  faith.  The  blood-smeared  image  was 
turned  this  way  and  that  for  all  eyes  to  gaze  upon, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  writhe  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
the  groans  of  men  and  the  shrieks  of  women 
drowned  the  plaintive  accents  of  the  speaker.  Sud- 
denly Antonius  raised  the  mangled  garment  which 
hung  over  the  body  itself,  and  waving  it  before  the 
people  disclosed  the  rents  of  the  murderers'  dag- 
gers. The  excitement  of  the  populace  now  became 
uncontrollable.  Religious  enthusiasm  fanned  the 
flame  of  personal  sympathy.  They  forbade  the 
body  to  be  carried  to  the  Field  of  Mars  for  crema- 
tion. Some  pointed  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
where  the  effigy  of  the  demi-god  had  been  en- 
throned in  front  of  the  deity  himself,  and  demanded 
that  it  should  be  burnt  in  the  holy  shrine,  and  its 
ashes  deposited  among  its  kindred  divinities.  The 
priests  stepped  forward  to  avert  this  profanation, 
and  it  was  then  proposed  to  consume  the  body  in  ^i^ 
the  Pompeian  Curia,  whence  the  mighty  spirit  had  ^^^ 
winfi:ed  its  flic^ht  to  the  celestial  mansions.  Mean-  nnwd  in 
while  chairs,  benches  and  tables  had  been  snatched 
from  the  adjacent  buildings,  a  heap  of  fuel  was 
raised  before  the  door  of  the  pontifical  mansion  in 
the  forum,  and  the  body  snatched  by  tumultuary 
hands  was  cast  upon  it  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 
Two  young  men,  girt  with  swords  and  javelin  in 
hand,  were  seen  to  apply  the  torch.^     Such  a  vision 

'  The  namliTes  of  Suetonius  and  Appian  require  to  be  compared 
together.  The  pretended  Tision  was  doubtless  contrived  to  counteract 
the  superstitious  repugnance  to  burning  within  the  walls. 
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CHAP,     had  appeared  in  ancient  times  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
____^  Castor  and  Pollux,  it  was  believed,  had  descended 
more  than  once  in  human  form  to  save  the  re- 
public.    A  divine  sanction  was  thus  given  to  the 
deed;   every  scruple  was  overruled;  and   it  was 
resolved  to  consume  the  hero's  remains  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  city.     The  people  continued  to  pile  up 
branches  and  brushwood ;  the  musicians  and  players 
added  their  costly  garments  to  the  heap,  the  vete- 
rans their  arms,  the  matrons  their  ornaments ;  even 
the  trinkets  which  adorned  the  children's  frocks 
were  torn  oflF,  and  offered  in  the  blazing  conflagrap 
tion.     Ca»ar  was  beloved  by  the  Komans:  he  was 
not  less  dear  to  the  foreigners  who  owed  so  much 
to  his  ascendancy,  and  had  anticipated  so  much 
more.     Gauls,  Iberians,  Africans,   and  Orientals, 
crowded   in  successive  groups  around  the   pyre, 
and  gave  vent  to  the  sense  of  their  common  mis- 
fortune.    Among  them  the  Jews  were  eminently 
con.Hpicuous.     Caesar  was  the  only  Roman  who  had 
resfK'cted  their  feelings,  and  assured  them  of  his 
Hytn\rtxthy.      Many  of  this   people   continued   for 
wivoral  ni^rhts  to  assemble  Avith  sorrow  and  resent- 
rrumt  on  the  spot,  and  uttered  another  funeral  dirge 
over  the  blighted  hopes  of  their  nation. 
hniium%         i^o  violent  a  demonstration  of  grief  could  not 
JJJ^  Ji7     ^*'''f'  ^'^*^^'-     IJrands  snatched  from  the  flaming  pile 
HuggcHted  the  most  obvious  vengeance,  and  ofiered 
tlie  readiest  weapons.     The  crowds  streamed  away 
from  the  forum  through  the  streets :  the  houses  of 
lirutus  and  Cassiuswere  the  first  objects  of  attack. 
Th'j  li^M;rators  indeed  had  fled,  and  the  rioters  were 
nrj/tilsed ;  for  in  Rome  every  noble  mansion,  with 
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its  slaveSi  clients  and  retainers,  formed  a  domestic  chap. 
fortress,  and  was  proof  against  a  sudden  assault.  ____^. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  multitude  was  some* 
what  exhausted  by  these  fruitless  sallies,  it  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  refrain  from  further  violence. 
The  assurance  that  the  chie&  of  the  assassins  had 
fled  from  the  city  helped  perhaps  to  calm  its  venge- 
ful passions.  One  unfortunate  man  fell  a  victim  to 
its  fury.  Helvius  Cinna,  a  devoted  adherent  and 
flatterer  of  the  dictator,  was  mistaken  for  Cinna 
the  Preetor,  against  whom  the  populace  had  be- 
fore expressed  its  indignation;  and  in  spite  of 
his  frantic  appeals,  he  was  torn  in  pieces  on  the 
spot.^  But  this,  it  would  appear,  was  the  only  blood 
shed.  Caius  Casca  affixed  to  his  house  door  a  paper 
notifying  that  he  was  not  the  Publius  Casca  who 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy.*^  The 
house  of  Bellienus,  a  freedman,  notorious  for  his 
staunch  adherence  to  the  Pompeian  faction,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  further  violence  was  committed.^ 
After  all  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  popular  com- 
motion in  ancient  Rome  was  a  tame  affair  in  com- 
parison with  the  riots  which  our  own  generation  is 
doomed  periodically  to  witness.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  most  degraded  and  dangerous 
class  of  the  population  of  modem  cities  was  almost 
unknown  under  the  institutions  of  slavery;   and 

^  Flut  Brui,  20.  who  calls  him  iroifjruroc  Avnp.  See  the  story  of  his 
dream,  Plat.  Ccm.  68.  Comp.  Dion,  xIit.  50. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  147. ; 
Suet.  JiU,  85.;  Val.  Max.  ix.  9.  1. 

4  Dion,  xliT.  52. 

^  Compare  the  real  Cicero,  Philipp,  ii.  36.,  with  the  pseudo-Cicero 
in  Dion*t  hiatory,  xIt.  2.3. 
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^^-  that  the  interests  even  of  a  mob  of  Roman  citizens 
.  were  opposed  to  indiscriminate  rapine  and  de- 
struction. But  even  this  may  not  suffice  to  account 
for  the  comparative  harmlessness  of  their  popular 
ebullitions.  Trained  from  infancy  in  habits  of 
obedience,  and  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  law,  they  had  not  yet  been  debauched 
by  the  fatal  consciousness  of  their  own  power.  The 
time  was  coming  when  the  reins  of  government^ 
now  thrown  upon  their  necks,  would  be  resumed 
by  a  steadier  and  stronger  hand  than  ever ;  and 
Rome,  amidst  all  the  excesses  of  its  nobles  and  the 
degradation  of  its  principles,  was  never  held  for  a 
day  in  possession  by  a  horde  of  plunderers. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

ANTONIUS  REASSURES  THE  NOBLES  BT  HIS  PATRIOTIC  POLICT.  — 
HE  ABOLISHES  THE  DICTATORSHIP  FOR  E\^Ry  AND  REI*RK9$«ES 
CASARIA39  OUTBREAKS.  —  HIS  CRAFTT  USE  OF  CiESAR's  PAPERS. 

HE   ASSIGNS  LANDS  IN  CAMPANIA.  —  OCTAVIUS  RETURNS  TO 

IT  ALT  AND  CLAIMS  CjESAR's  INHERITANCE.  — HIS  FAVOURABLE 
RECEPTION  BT  THE  NOBLES  AND  CITIZENS.  —  HE  DISCHARGES 
THE  dictator's  BEQUESTS  AND  FULFILS  HIS  OBLIGATIONS.  — 
ANTONIUS  REGARDS  HIS  PROCEEDINGS  MTITII  JEALOUST.  —  THE 
LIBERATORS  ABANDON  ROME.  —  DEaMUS  ASSUMES  THE  COM- 
MAND OF  THE  CISALPINE.  —  ANTONIUS  INDUCES  THE  SENATE 
TO  TAKE  STRIA  AND  MACEDONIA  FROM  THE  LIBERATORS,  AND 
BESTOW  THEM  UPON  DOLABELLA  AND  HIMSELF.  —  BRirrUS  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  RECOVER  THE  FAVOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BT  THE 
LUDI  APOLLINARES.  —  HIS  DISAPPOINTMENT.  —  PRETENDED 
RECONCILIATION  OF  ANTONIUS  AND  OCTAVIUS,  WHEREBY  AN- 
TONIUS OBTAINS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  THE  CISALPINE  PROVINCE 
WITH  THE  ARMT  OF   PARTHIA   IN   EXCHANGE   FOR  MACEDONIA. 

aCERO'S  DESPONDENCY.  —  HE  LEAVES  ITALY,  BUT  PRESENTLY 

RETURNS  AND  PROCEEDS  TQ  ROME. 

Such  was  the;  disastrous  bffect  of  tlie  ill-timed  con-     chap. 

[  XXIV 

cession  by  which  the  populace  had  been  summoned  '_ 

to  behold  a  sight,  and  listen  to  words  which  could  Antonini 
not  fail  to  inflame  their  restless  blood  to  madness.  Ii^lrniito 
The  deed  of  deliverance  was  repudiated  and  de-  SodCTitioiu 
nounced ;  its  perpetrators  were  compelled  to  fly  or 
to  hide  themselves ;  the  names  of  law,  of  patriotism, 
of  the  republic,  were  rendered  odious  to  the  mass 
of  the  citizens,  and  tyranny  was  justified,  glorified 
and  avenged.      The  demand  for  a  public  funeral 
had  not  been  made  by  Antonius,  nor  to  all  appear- 
VOL.  in.  B 
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CHAP,     ance  in  concert  with  him.      The  opening  of  the 

XXIV  • 

will,  a  measure  which  could  not  be  disconnected 

with  it,  thwarted  some  of  his  schemes,  and  he  had 
thus  far  done  no  more  than  accept  a  proposition 
advanced  and  supported  by  others.  But,  when 
once  determined  on,  he  had  taken  the  management 
of  it  into  his  own  hands.  The  selection  of  scenes 
fi*om  the  dramas  which  were  represented,  the  reli- 
gious colour  studiously  cast  over  the  whole  cere- 
mony, the  contrived  interference  of  the  pretended 
Dioscuri,  and  even  the  means  provided  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disturbance,  must  all  be  attributed 
to  the  consul's  astuteness.  The  sudden  outpour- 
ing of  popular  fury  not  less  suddenly  abated.  The 
movements  of  Antonius  may  be  compared  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  an  inundation.^  As  the  stream 
swells  all  is  terror  and  confusion,  but  as  soon  as  it 
subsides  within  its  banks  the  confidence  of  the 
husbandman  returns.  Alarmed  as  the  nobles  had 
been  by  the  furious  outburst  over  which  the  con- 
sul had  manifestly  presided,  no  sooner  did  he  cahn 
the  excitement  and  succeed  in  restoring  order  than 
their  hopes  once  more  revived,  and  they  wei^  will- 
ing to  rely  on  the  first  assurance  he  gave  of  his 
determination  to  preserve  the  peace.  Exulting  in 
the  terror  which  had  driven  his  most  dangerous  ad- 
versaries into  concealment,  he  assumed  a  generous 
and  frank  demeanour  towards  their  adherents,  and 
invited  the  chiefs  of  all  parties  to  deliberate  with 
him  in  private  at  his  own  house.  The  result  of 
these  deliberations  he  shaped  into  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  the  assembled  senate.     Every  ques- 

^  Drumono,  i.  105. 
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tion  propounded  to  him  he  answered,  says  Cicero,  chap. 
firmly  and  consistently ;  not  a  word  did  he  yet  say  ' 
of  the  contents  of  Cesar's  papers.*  The  dictator 
had  recalled  from  banishment  many  victims  of  the 
oligarchy;  but  he  had  sternly  resisted  every  solici- 
tation in  favour  of  the  justly  proscribed  agitators 
who  were  sufiering  for  their  share  in  the  Clodian 
disturbances.  The  nobles  apprehended  that  the 
recent  amnesty  would  be  stretched  to  cover  these 
criminals ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  esteem  it  a 
mark  of  great  forbearance  on  the  consul's  part 
when  he  proposed  to  relieve  only  one  of  the  num- 
ber from  banishment.  This  was  Sextus  Clodius,  a 
man  of  low  origin,  but  a  client  and  an  agent  of  the 
notorious  tribune.  Antonius,  having  married  the 
tribune's  widow,  was  interested  in  one  who  liad 
proved  himself  unscrupulous  and  active  in  such  a 
patron's  cause.  A  curious  letter  exists  wliich  he  ad- 
dressed on  this  man's  behalf  to  Cicero.  The  consul 
professes  to  ask  as  an  act  of  grace  ^  the  pardon  of 
this  devoted  adherent  of  the  orator's  deadliest  foe. 
Cicero,  whom  so  hollow  a  compliment  could  not 
really  deceive,  did  not  fail  liowever  to  reply  in  a 
corresponding  strain  of  pretended  regard.  l>oth 
were  equally  false  and  each  equally  conscious  of  the 
other's  falsehood.  But  they  wrote  doubtless  for  the 
public,  to  whom  they  knew  that  their  letters  would 
be  communicated,  and  each  was  anxious  to  appear 
as  a  peacemaker  in  the  eyes  of  his  countr}'men. 
There  was  another  point  on  which  the  nobles  were 
jealous.     They  grudged  the  immunities  from  tri- 

*  Cic.  Philipp,  i.  1. 

*  Cic.  ad  Ait.  xiv.  13.  14 
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nrAP. 

XXIV. 


He  accepts 
Dolabella 
as  his  col- 
league in 
tbe  consul- 
ship. 


and  abo- 
lishes for 
ever  the 
office  of 
dictator. 


bute  which  Caesar  had  bestowed  upon  various  states 
and  cities,  an  indulgence  which  thwarted  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  their  administration.  On  this  point 
also  they  were  anxious  to  extort  a  pledge  from  the 
consul  that  he  would  abstain  from  following  the  dic- 
tator's example.  Great  was  their  satisfaction  when 
he  assured  them  that  he  meditated  no  such  boons.' 
Sulpicius,  one  of  the  haughtiest  of  the  republican 
faction,  now  came  boldly  forward,  and  demanded 
that  no  further  public  or  private  grace  of  the 
dictator  should  be  registered  in  the  archives,  and 
Antonius  at  once  plied  before  the  storm,  and  under- 
took of  his  own  accord  to  desire  the  senate  to  pass  a 
decree  to  tliat  eflFect.  Many  other  acts  and  sayings 
of  the  consul  corresponded  with  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning. The  senate  was  gradually  warming  more 
and  more  in  his  favour.  He  accepted  Dolabella  as 
his  colleague,  and  hollow  as  the  pretended  recon- 
ciliation between  them  was,  the  nobles  were  satis- 
fied with  the  semblance  of  harmony,  and  deemed  it 
a  pledge  of  their  enemy's  good  faith.  But  the 
crowning  stroke  of  his  crafty  policy  was  his  pro- 
posal that  the  name  and  office  of  dictator  should 
be  for  ever  abolished.  The  assembled  senate 
exulted  and  approved.  Antonius  had  brought  his 
decree  to  the  place  of  meeting  already  prepared ; 
not  a  word  was  wasted  in  discussing  it,  and  it  was 
immediately  carried  by   acclamation.^     The  mea- 

'  Cicero,  Philipp,  i.  1.  "Num  qui  exules  restitutiP  unum  aiebat, 
prsetcrea  iieminem.  Num  immuuitates  datas  P  nulls,  rcsponde- 
bat." 

*  Cic.  /.  c.  and  i,  13.  "  Ha?c  inusta  est  a  te,  inquam,  mortuo  Ciesari 
nota  ad  ignominiam  eempitema."  He  compares  it  to  the  decree  by 
which  the  name  of  M.  Manlius  was  abolished. 
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sures  of  Antonius  were  not  generally  designed 
pennanence,  but  this  monument  of  his  legiskti 
endured.     Julius  Ccesar  was  the  last  dictator 
Rome. 

Great  was  the  exultation  of  Cicero  and  the 
patriots,  with  whom  political  phrases  had  still  an 
extraordinary  influence.  With  the  abolition  of 
the  name  of  dictator  they  declared  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  commonwealth  was  secured.  "  We  are 
delivered,"  they  exclaimed,  "  not  only  from  kingly 
rule,  but  from  all  apprehension  of  kingly  rule."  * 
A  few  days  later  the  senate  niiglit  congratulate  importure 
itself  on  being  preserved  from  the  still  more  im-  tended**** 
minent  dangers  of  anarchy.  The  people  continued  **^'*- 
to  assemble  in  agitated  groups  around  the  spot 
where  the  holocaust  had  been  oflFered.  Here  they 
repeated  night  after  night  the  solemnity  of  burning 
an  eflBgy  of  the  deceased;  and  every  time  this 
ceremony  was  renewed  the  peace  of  the  city  and 
the  lives  of  all  Caesar's  enemies  were  in  manifest 
jeopardy.  In  an  era  of  revolution  there  are 
always  by-plots  running  for  a  time  in  parallel  lines 
with  the  main  action  of  the  drama.  Even  before 
Csesar's  death  the  popular  mind  was  in  an  unsettled 
state,  and  a  keen-eyed  statesman  might  have  looked 
forward  with  much  anxiety  to  any  event  which 
should  excite  the  imagination  of  the  multitude, 
and  arouse  its  slumbering  passions.  It  seems  that 
a  man  named  Herophilus,  who  followed  the  humble 
craft  of  a  horse-doctor,  having  first  disguised  his 

'  Cicero  (PhUipp,  i.  2.)  could  saj,  long  after  the  futility  of  thcso 
anticipations  was  apparent :  '*  Non  modo  regno  quod  pertuleramui,  sed 
etiam  r^gni  timore  sublato.** 
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CHAP.     Greek  extraction  by  assuming  the  Latin  name  of 

XXIV  .  J  a 

^  Amatius,  was  emboldened  by  Cajsar's  long  absence 

in  his  last  Spanish  campaign,  and  the  sinister 
rumours  which  circulated  regarding  him,  to  sue 
for  the  favour  of  tlie  people  by  declaring  himself  a 
descendant  of  their  old  hero  Marius.^  He  signed 
himself  Caius  Marius,  son  of  Caius  and  grandson 
of  Caius;  and  as  such  he  claimed  affinity  with 
CaBsar  himself,  and  also  with  Cicero.^  With  the 
lower  orders  of  the  citizens,  with  many  of  the 
veterans  in  the  colonies,  and  among  some  of  the 
Italian  townships,  this  imposture  found  ready 
acceptance.  During  Crosar's  absence  the  adven- 
turer had  addressed  himself  to  Octavius,  and  de- 
manded of  him  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  claims,  which  the  terrified  youth 
evaded  but  dared  not  refuse.  Octavius  even  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  seen  among  the  crowds  which 
thronged  about  this  man  in  the  public  places^  ;  the 
favour  of  the  populace  was  manifested  by  ardent 
tokens  of  admiration;  and  when  the  victor  of 
Munda  returned  to  Rome,  and  gave  a  public  enter- 
tainment in  his  gardens,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
this  audacious  upstart  place  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  pillar  with  himself,  and  divide  if 
not  divert  the  applause  of  the  assembled  citizens. 
Threatened  with  impeachment  for  this  daring  im- 
posture, Amatius  impudently  appealed  to   Cicero 

^  The  story  of  Herophilus  is  told  bj  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  init ;  Val. 
Max.  iz.  15. 1.  Compare  the  allusions  to  it  in  Cicero's  correspondence, 
ad  AU,  xiL  49.,  xiv.  5,  6,  7,  8. ;  ad  Div.  ix.  14.;  and  Philipp.  i.  2. 

'  The  grandfather  of  Cicero  had  married  an  aunt  of  Marius.  See 
deLeg.uu  16. 

'  Nicolaus  Dam.  ci.  14. 
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in  the  name  of  Marius,  their  common  kinsman,  to  m\i\ 
defend  him  before  his  judges.  The  orator  with  ' 
grim  irony  referred  him  to  Caesar  himself,  as  not 
less  his  relative,  and  possessed  of  much  more  power. 
Caesar,  however,  used  his  power  without  liesitation 
in  crushing  this  presumptuous  rival.  The  pre- 
tender was  speedily  exiled  from  Rome ;  but  it  was 
a  signal  proof  of  the  dictator's  clemency,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  with  his  life.  Cowed  by 
the  energy  of  the  government,  the  false  Marius 
abstained  from  obtruding  himself  upon  public 
notice  during  Caesar's  lifetime.  But  the  ferment 
of  the  populace  which  followed  upon  the  fatal 
obsequies  presented  a  tempting  opportunity.  In 
the  beginning  of  April  he  re-appeared  in  the  forum, 
and  introduced  himself  among  the  groups  which 
still  haunted  the  spot.  lie  appealed  once  more  to 
the  venerated  name  of  Marius,  and  fanned  the 
unquenched  flame  of  their  excitement*  He  avowed 
himself  ready  to  assume  the  championship  of  the 
popular  cause,  which  Caesar's  natunil  successors 
seemed  to  have  renounced.  The  assassins,  and  the 
senate  in  general,  he  menaced  with  signal  ven- 
geance. The  populace  had  already  erected  a 
column  of  costly  marble  over  their  hero's  ashes, 
inscribed  "to  the  Father  of  his  country:"  their 
new  leader  insisted  on  placing  an  altar  before  it, 
and  on  sacrificing  thereon  to  Caesar  as  a  god.  The 
people  pledged  themselves  with  vows  in  Caesar's 
name,  and  decided  their  controversies  by  appealing 
to  his  divinity.*  Cicero  had  retired  at  this  time 
into  the  country.     These  irregularities  were  at 

>  Suet  Jwl  85. ;  Dion,  xlir.  56. ;  Cic.  ad  Div,  xl  2 
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CHAP,     first  reported  to  him  as  the  work  of  Caesar's  freed- 


XXIV. 


men :  their  origin  was  soon  more  accurately  dis- 
closed, and  he  awaited  in  anxious  expectation  the 
steps  the  consul  should  take  to  suppress  them, 
lie  may  have  suspected  the  complicity  of  Antonius 
in  a  movement  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  fears  of 
the  senate,  and  throw  it,  in  the  absence  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  more  completely  into  his  own  hands. 
Whether  or  not  this  were  so,  Antonius  judged  it 
expedient  to  extinguish  the  popular  demagogue, 
lie  dispersed  the  rioters  with   an  armed   force, 
seized  the  adventurer,  and  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  a  traitor's  death 
without  form  of  law.' 
Antonim         This  vigorous  exercise  of  authority,  in  which 
use  the  ^     both  the  consuls  heartily  joined,  was  calculated  to 
of  c^?8    reassure  to  a  certain  extent  the  nobles,  who  were 
papers  for    bccomiuff  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  use  Antonius 

his  own  P     .  ^ 

ends.  was  beginning  to  make  of  the  fatal  decree  by  which 
Caesar's  acts  were  ratified.  These  "  acts  "  embraced 
in  their  proper  signification  the  laws  which  the 
dictator  had  caused  to  be  passed,  the  appointments 
he  had  made,  and  the  immunities  or  privileges  he 
had  expressly  conferred  upon  countries,  cities,  or 
individuals.  But  Antonius,  possessed  as  he  was 
of  the  papers  and  private  notes  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  deceased,  could  plead  for  every 
measure  he  desired  to  effect,  for  every  favour  he 
was  anxious  to  bestow,  the  previous  wish  and 
intention  of  the  illustrious  dead.  He  audaciously 
claimed  for  the  mere  suggestions  and  memoranda 

'  Appian,  B,  C,  iii.  3. :  x^^P^C  ^intig  /laKd  ^/oovlwc. 
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of  the  dictator  the  same  respect  which  had  been     tiiap. 

XXIV 

accorded  to  his  actual  enactments.     This  glaring  ' 

misapplication  of  the  decree,  advanced  perliaps 
at  first  >vith  caution  and  by  stealth,  once  admitted 
in  trifling  matters,  was  presently  stretched  fur- 
ther, and  by  degrees  the  consul  was  emboldened  to 
cover  every  project  he  cherished  with  the  con- 
venient mantle  of  Caesar's  will.  To  maintain  him- 
self upon  the  narrow  isthmus  on  which  he  stood, 
and  play  off  against  each  other  the  contending 
parties  and  personages,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
feared  and  hated,  demanded  a  profuse  expenditure 
of  places,  promises  and  money.  The  veterans  and 
the  people,  the  Italians  and  the  provincials,  re- 
quired to  be  amused  with  shows,  or  gorged  with 
plunder.  Dolabella  could  only  be  kept  at  his  col- 
league's side  by  having  his  debts  extinguished  with 
the  spoils  of  the  temple  of  Ops.  Moreover,  the 
consul's  private  pleasures  were  expensive.  He  had 
to  attach  to  himself  a  party  upon  no  foundation 
of  class  interests,  but  from  mere  personal  habits 
and  connexion.  No  resources  less  extensive  than 
those  of  the  state  itself  could  cement  the  vast 
edifice  of  boon-companionship  in  which  his  influ- 
ence resided.  To  forge  the  links  of  personal  de- 
votion Antonius  grasped  all  the  preferment  within 
his  reach ;  and  the  presumed  will  of  the  dictator 
was  abruptly  appealed  to  whenever  an  excuse  was 
required  for  expelling  an  adversary  or  advancing 
a  creature.^     The  senate  stood  aghast  at  the  au- 

^  Cic.  cd  Alt,  xiv.  10. :  **  Ita  ne  vero,  ut  omnia  facta^  scriptaf  dicta, 
promiasa,  cogitata  CaMaris  plus  valcrent  quam  si  ipse  Tiveret**  Comp. 
PhU.  i.  l.%.\ad  AU.  zir.  14. 
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CHAP,     dacity  with  which  these  slender  claims  were  urged. 

XXIV  • 

'_  But  Antonius  did  not  trust  to  his  own  unsupported 


Forgeries  of  asscrtions.     When  Caesar's  notes  and  memoranda 

F&Derius*        /**iii  /»  i»  /»i*  •!  j 

failed,  he  found  in  one  of  his  scribes,  named 
Faberius,  a  skilful  instrument  for  palming  upon 
the  city  a  wholesale  forgery  of  supposititious  docu- 
ments. This  man  could  produce  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, at  his  patron's  bidding,  the  rough  draft  of 
edicts  and  decrees,  which  he  affirmed  had  been 
prepared  by  Caesar's  orders  to  receive  the  ready 
sanction  of  the  senate  and  people.^  It  was  in  vain 
that  many  of  the  dictator's  intimates  could  aver 
that  these  dispositions  were  opposed  to  his  well- 
knoAvn  wishes,  while  much  which  he  really  desired 
was  suppressed:  their  explanations  were  silenced 
by  clamour,  or  tacitly  disregarded:  the  name  of 
Caesar,  in  the  mouth  of  Antonius,  carried  every 
thing  before  it.  Every  document  to  which  that 
illustrious  subscription  was  attached  passed  without 
serious  question,  and  was  transferred  to  imperish- 
able brass,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  tribunes, 
the  warnings  of  augurs,  and  the  indignant  re- 
clamations of  bewildered  senators.^  With  such  an 
instrument  in  his  hands,  the  success  of  the  craftiest 
of  intriguers,  in  corrupting  patriots  and  fixing 
waverers,  can  excite  no  wonder.     In  a  short  time 


'  Cic.  ad  Alt  xiv.  18. ;  Appian,  B,  C,  iii.  5. ;  Veil.  ii.  60. 

*  The  Epistola  ad  Octavium  (Cic.  Ep,  ad  Brut.  ii.  8.),  though  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  contains  some  pieces  of  spirited  declamation  not 
unworthy  of  the  great  orator,  nor  unlike  his  style.  Of  Antonius  it 
says :  ^  Publicam  dilapidabat  pecuniam,  aerarium  cxhauriebat,  minue- 
bat  vectigalia,  donabat  civitates,  ex  commentario  dictaturam  gerebat, 
leges  imponebat,  prohibcbat  dictatorem  creari  plcbiscito,  ipse  rcgnabat 
in  consulatu.** 
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lie  extended  his  influence  over  Italy,  the  provinces,  chap. 
and  the  allies.  He  conferred  upon  Sicily  the  full  ^^'^' 
franchise  of  the  city.  He  sought  to  control  the 
adverse  sufirages  of  the  senate  by  intruding  batches 
of  new  members  into  its  ranks.  He  released  pri- 
soners from  confinement,  recalled  exiles  from  ban- 
ishment, and  reinstated  in  their  possessions  and 
privileges  the  sufi^erers  of  various  parties.  For  all 
such  as  owed  this  advancement  or  rehabilitation 
to  the  presumed  favour  of  the  dead  man,  the 
people  invented  a  familiar  name  of  derision,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  history.  They  were  called 
Orcini  or  Charonit© ;  liegemen  of  Death  and  fares 
of  the  Stygian  ferryman.* 

Nor  less  did  Antonius  turn  to  account  the  wrath  Antontufl 
of  the  city  mob,  which  he  had  brought  upon  him-  ^^^^ 
self  by  his  various  acts  of  repression.    He  extorted  '^^^\^^ 
from  the  senate  permission  to  ann  for  his  personal  body-guard, 
protection  a  body-guard  of  six  thousand  soldiers. 
Doubtless,  the  treasures  amassed  by  his  master  for 
the  expences  of  the  Parthian  armament  helped  to 
buy  the  sufirages  by  which  this  new  tyranny  was 
erected  over  the  body  of  the  murdered  tyrant. 
These  troops  were  a  select  and  trusty  band.    They 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  centurions,  and  other 
petty  officers  of  the  veterans.     They  surrounded 
the  consul's  mansion  day  and  night,  and  soon  gave 
it  the  appearance,  and  indeed  the  reality  of  a  for- 
tress in  the  midst  of  the  city.^     In  vain  did  the 
senate  stipulate  that  their  numbers  should  be  gra- 
dually reduced.     In  the  midst  of  the  partial  accla- 

^  Suet.  Oct.  35. ;  Tlut  Ani.  15.    Comp.  Cic  Philipp.  I  10. 
'  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  5. 
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ill  vp.     uuitions  and  disguised  jealousy  which  had  followed 
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uj>on  his  recent:  conservative  exploits,  Antonius  left 
the  city  in  the  month  of  ApriL  Anxious  to  fortify 
his  position  on  the  eve  of  Octavius's  return  from 
Apollonia*  he  had  caused  an  agrarian  law  to  be 
proposed  by  his  brother  Lucius  the  tribune.  This 
enactment  gave  the  consul  authority  to  make  fresh 
assignments  of  lands  to  the  veterans ;  it  had  been 
carried  with  a  high  hand,  in  spite  of  a  thunder- 
storm, which  in  other  times  would  have  quashed 
H«piwct«i»  the  proceedings ;  and  he  now  made  a  progress  into 
iotaiw    ^;*^mpmj^j^    (^    superintend   the  execution   of  the 

measure,  and  watch  over  his  personal  interests  in 
*rf  an   afluir  of  so   much   delicacy.      The  obscurity 


which  hani::s  over  these  a^arian  enactments  scene- 
ndh\  with  which  the  Romans  themselves  seem  to 
have  been  so  familiar  as  to  deem  all  explanation 
superriuous,  has  concealed  from  us  the  precise 
nature  of  the  provisions  of  this  particular  law. 
Cicero  speaks  of  them  in  terms  more  than  usually 
extravairant.      He   affects   serious   alarm   for  his 

w 

own  lands  and  villas,  even  for  his  retreat  at  Tus- 
culum.  ''C«sar/'  he  says,  '"proposed  to  drain 
the  Pomptiue  marshes;  his  successor  has  given 
the  whole  of  I  tidy  to  his  brother  to  di^'ide."  It 
would  appear  that  under  the  plea  of  disposing  of 
the  fresh  drained  lands  in  that  sterile  district,  the 
measure  extended  to  the  allocation  of  other  lots  in 
more  distant  regions,  and  especially  in  Campania. 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  that  lands 
allotted  to  colonists  from  the  public  domains 
should  revert  to  the  state  when  from  the  death  or 
desertion  of  their  legitimate  holders  they  ceased 
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to  be  occupied.      So  restless  were  the  new  pro-     ciiap. 

prietors  of  these  estates,  that  this  extinction  of '_ 

claims  was  perhaps  constantly  occurring.  This 
gave  rise  repeatedly  to  fresh  divisions  of  land, 
and  an  infusion  of  fresh  proprietors  into  existing 
colonies.  It  is  possible  that  under  this  practice 
Antonius  had  ousted  some  actual  occupiers,  that 
he  had  founded  entirely  new  colonies  instead  of 
replenishing  the  old.  A  few  such  cases  of  injustice 
would  suffice  for  the  basis  of  Cicero's  sweeping 
invective.  In  such  cases  compensation  at  least 
was  ordinarily  offered ;  but  whether  this  was  done 
on  the  present  occasion  or  not,  the  old  colonists 
undoubtedly  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  and  found 
means  at  no  distant  period  to  express  their  re- 
sentment.' 

The  orgies  by  which,  according  to  the  reiterated  Doiibeiu  it 
taunts  of  a  bitter  enemy,  the  progresses  of  An-  t^tbT**^ 
tonius   were  ordinarily  disgraced,  could  not  dis-  ™>w«  for 
guise  from  him  the  clouds  of  danger  gathering  supprening 
around  his  patli.^     He  was  uneasy  at  the  conduct  ouibwJ!^ 
of  Dolabella,  who,  now  left  in  sole  enjoyment  of 
power  in  the  city,  was  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  patriots,  and  crushing  with  redoubled  energy 
every  popular  expression  of  regard  for   Crosar's 
memory.     Antonius  had  carried  his  measures  of 
repression   to  the  furthest  point   consistent  with 
his  character  as  a  Caesarian :  but  his  colleague  was 

*  Sec  Cicero,  Philipp.  ii.  39.  40. ;  Dion,  xlv.  9. 

^  Cicero  had  comforted  himself  a  little  before  with  the  remark  that 
AntoniuB  seemed  to  think  more  of  his  debaucheries  than  of  political 
intrigue.  AdAti,  xiv.  3. :  **  Quem  quidem  ego  epularum  magis  arbitror 
rationem  habere  quam  quidquam  mali  cogitarc.**  Never  was  a  states- 
man more  grossly  deceived  by  his  own  wishes. 
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CHAP,     restrained  by  no  such  consideration.     Not  satisfied 

XXIY. 

with  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  pretended 

Marius  and  his  riotous  adherents,  he  had  proceeded 
to  overthrow  the  altar  they  had  erected  to  Csesar 
in  the  forum,  and  even  the  marble  pillar  which 
commemorated  his  obsequies.  Dolabella  encou- 
raged his  soldiers  to  tear  from  their  pedestals 
the  statues  of  the  dictator;  and  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  those  monuments  of  popular  vene- 
ration had  been  removed  to  a  foundry,  and  that 
their  faces  were  being  transformed  to  the  likeness 
of  other  originals,  the  people  broke  out  again  into 
seditious  excesses,  and  were  only  quelled  by  the 
unsparing  employment  of  military  force.^  Nor 
was  he  content  with  merely  repressing  the  tumult 
with  arms :  he  terrified  the  discontented  by  the 
severest  punishments,  and  caused  the  site  of  the 
obnoxious  monuments  to  be  levelled  and  paved 
for  public  traffic.^  The  nobles,  most  of  whom  had 
crept  away  to  their  country  seats,  for  the  sake,  as 
they  affirmed,  of  their  health,  lauded  their  new 
deliverer  to  the  skies.  Cicero,  who  felt  his  own 
person  insecure  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind,  wrote  from  his  distant  retreat  at  Puteoli, 
that  the  act  was  universally  approved  even  by  the 
lowest  classes,  that  the  republic  was  restored,  and 


'  Appian,  B.  C,  iii.  3.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Dnimann  has 
remarked,  that  this  writer  has  here  mistaken  the  one  consul  for  the 
other. 

*  Cicero,  ad  Ait,  xiv.  15.,  writing  from  Futeoli  on  1  May :  "  O 
mirificum  Dolabellam  mcum!  jam  enim  dico  meum;  antea,  crcde 
mihi,  Bubdubitabam.  Magnam  avaOnitpticriv  ista  res  habet :  dc  saxo ; 
in  crucem ;  columnam  toUcre ;  locum  ilium  stemendum  locare.**  Comp. 
Epp,  16.  IS. 
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that   Bnitus   miffht   now  carry  a  golden   crown     chap. 

through   the  forum  without  molestation.      This 

hasty  and  childish  exultation  at  the  first  symptom 
of  supposed  re-action,  contemptible  in  a  statesman 
of  so  much  experience  and  so  many  reverses,  is 
too  consistent  with  the  temper  he  commonly  dis- 
played to  excite  any  surprise;  but  it  must  raise 
a  more  painful  feeling  to  witness  such  self-degrad- 
ation of  the  sage  and  patriot  before  the  worthless 
intriguer  who  had  divorced  his  lost  and  lamented 
Tullia.  Nor  is  our  vexation  diminished  by  the 
suspicion  to  which  he  is  justly  liable  of  having 
been  partly  influenced  in  this  flattery,  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  which  he  himself  felt,  by  anxiety  for  the 
restitution  of  his  daughter's  dower,  which  Dola- 
bella  had  not  yet  had  the  grace  or  the  ability  to 
make.^  The  character,  indeed,  and  the  figure  of 
Dolabella  were  equally  despicable :  Cicero  himself, 
at  another  season,  could  scofl^  at  the  puny  warrior, 
and  ask.  Who  tied  him  to  his  long  sword  ?*  While 
in  the  city  the  consort  of  Tullia  was  a  notorious 
spendthrift  and  debauchee,  he  exhibited  neither 
courage  nor  conduct  in  the  field.  His  father-in-law 
hails  him  at  this  crisis  as  another  Agamemnon: 

'  Compare  Cic.  ad  Ait.  xiv.  19,  1  and  5.  It  aecma  that  Atticus 
occupied  himaelf  with  nothing  so  intently  in  this  awful  crisis  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  with  pestering  his  friends  about  his  private  money 
matters.  Dolabella  was  in  debt  to  him  also,  which  caused  him  great 
uneasiness.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  more  melancholy  throughout 
the  range  of  Cicero*s  letters,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  than 
the  following  sentence :  ^  Sed  totum  se  ab  te  alienavit  Dolabella  ea 
de  causa  qua  me  quoque  sibi  inimicissimum  reddidit.  O  hominem 
pudentem  I  Kal.  Jan .  debuit,  adhuc  non  solvit ;  presertim  cum  se 
maximo  sere  alieno  Faberii  manu  liberavit,  et  opem  ab  eo  petierit** 
Comp.  ad  Div,  xvi.  24. ;  AtL  xiv.  20,  21,  22. 

*  Macrob.  Satmn,  ii.  3. 
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CHAP,     we  may  hear  the  same  voice  by  and  by  denounce 

XXIV  •  •  • 

'__  him  in  terms  only  applicable  to  a  Thersites. 


octevius  A  greater  actor  now  appears  upon  the  stage. 

toiSuy°or  Octavius,  the  grandnephew  of  Julius  Csesar,  had 
^ejaews  of  ]jqqji  ggjit  \yy  him^  as  we  havc  seen,  to  combine  the 

death.  study  of  arts  and  arms  in  the  camp  at  ApoUonia. 
Here  he  was  appointed  to  remain  under  the  tuition 
of  the  rhetorician  ApoUodorus,  and  in  the  daily 
practice  of  his  military  exercises,  till  the  dictator 
should  arrive  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  lead  it  to  the  Parthian  frontier.  Thus  em- 
ployed he  became  familiarly  known  to  the  officers 
and  legionaries,  and,  with  a  shrewd  perception  of 
his  interests,  he  studied  from  the  first  to  secure 
their  affections.  He  had  hardly  been  four  months 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus  when  tidings  arrived  of  the 
Ides  of  March.  The  first  hasty  letters  of  Atia  to 
her  son  could  only  announce  the  astounding  event ; 
they  communicated  no  advices  regarding  its  cause 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  She 
could  not  declare  whether  it  was  the  judicial  exe- 
cution of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  or  the  rash 
violence  of  some  private  enmity,  whether  the 
citizens  had  hailed  it  with  exultation,  or  denounced 
its  perpetrators  as  cowardly  assassins.  Still  less 
could  she  assure  him  that  he  had  been  appointed 
heir  to  the  dictator ;  she  could  only  allow  him  to 
presume  on  his  proximity  in  blood,  and  the  favours 
he  had  already  experienced.  Nevertheless,  she 
urged  him  to  repair  to  Rome ;  to  bear  himself  like 
a  man ;  to  trust  himself  boldly  to  fortune.  When 
he  communicated  this  summons  to  his  friends, 
many  of  them  warmly  dissuaded  him  from  such  a 
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course.     M.  Agrippa  and  Q.  Salvidienus  advised    chap. 
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him  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
legions  quartered  beyond  the  Adriatic^;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  invited  by  some  of  their  officers 
to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  assured  of  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  soldiers  would  follow  him 
to  avenge  their  murdered  hero.  But  he  declined 
with  grateful  acknowledgments  these  proffered 
services,  and  straightway  crossed  the  sea  with  only 
a  few  attendants.  His  movements  were  planned 
with  the  utmost  caution,  so  as  to  avoid  notice  and 
disarm  suspicion.  Instead  of  making  for  the  usual 
landing-place  of  Brundisium,  he  reached  the  shore 
at  Lupia,  an  obscure  town  in  the  neighbourhood, 
lying  out  of  the  high  road.  Here  he  could  remain 
for  a  short  time  unobserved,  and  collect  his  in- 
formation and  mature  his  plans. 

Arrived  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  the  young  adven-  ne  moiTct 
turer  soon  learnt  more  accurately  the  real  state  of  the  inherit- 
affairs.  Copies  of  the  will  and  of  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  were  forwarded  to  him,  and  armed  with 
these  documents  he  boldly  assumed  the  designation 
of  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  presented 
himself  to  the  garrison  of  Brundisium  as  the 
adopted  son  of  the  great  imperator.  In  thus 
acting,  he  resolutely  put  aside  the  hesitation  of  his 
mother  and  the  earnest  dissuasions  of  his  step- 
father Philippus:  they  had  reminded  him  in  vain 
that  his  uncle,  after  subduing  all  his  foes,  had 
perished  by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  friends.  The 
warning,  indeed,  sank  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the 

>  Veil.  il.  59,  Compare  the  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  ci.  16. 
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CHAP,     young  aspirant,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  solemn 
conviction  that  the  sword  can  do  but  half  the  work 


of  a  successful  revolution.  But  when  they  urged 
him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
station,  and  renounce  his  splendid  inheritance  of 
peril  and  pre-eminence,  he  pondered  their  counsels 
and  deliberately  rejected  them.  And  it  is  difficult, 
placing  ourselves  in  his  position,  to  pronounce  a 
harsh  judgment  on  his  ambition.  The  security 
that  was  promised  him  he  felt  to  be  illusory,  ffis 
lot  was  cast  in  an  age  of  revolution,  in  which 
Caesar's  nephew  must  be  the  mark  for  all  the  bolts 
of  fortune.  The  fearful  alternative  was  manifestly 
forced  upon  him :  he  must  grasp  Caesar's  power  to 
secure  himself  from  Ca3sar's  fate. 
He  lii  At  Brundisium  the  veteran  cohorts  received  the 

t^wLl  by  appeal  with  acclamation.  Octavius's  next  step 
intoe*'*"'  was  to  transmit  to  the  senate,  to  the  liberators, 
•outh  of  and  to  Antonius,  his  solemn  claim  to  the  promised 
inheritance.  In  the  prevalent  confusion  of  ideas 
and  dereliction  of  principles,  a  legitimate  claim 
met,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  with  general  indul- 
gence. Men  turned  away  from  the  mere  pretenders 
to  power,  and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  one  who  stood 
upon  a  natural  and  prescriptive  right:  they  did 
not  steadily  contemplate,  nor  distinctly  conceive, 
what  the  extent  of  his  claim  was,  which  it  was,  in 
reality,  impossible  to  confine  to  the  private  inherit- 
ance. But  the  aspirant  disavowed  all  political 
views ;  his  manners  were  ingratiating ;  his  language 
was  specious ;  his  position  seemed  so  precarious  that 
every  one  who  attached  himself  to  him  might  pre- 
sume that  he  was  conferring  an  obligation :  the  gods 
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themselves  seemed  to   espouse  the  cause  of  the     hiap. 
orphan,    and    his  progress  was  accompanied   by     "' ' 


palpable  signs  and  portents.  The  party  of  Octa- 
vius  swelled  as  he  advanced.  In  the  first  days  of 
his  return  to  Italy  the  stripling  student  sprang 
himself  from  boyhood  to  maturity. 

With  a  prudence  and  moderation  beyond  his  lUbMui 
years,  Octavius  repressed  the  zeal  of  the  veterans  witbckm, 
who  flocked  to  him,  and  oflfered  to  avenge  under  ^  ^^Sm  a 
his  command  the  slaughter  of  their  old  general.  *[J]J^![^ 
He  declined  even  their  profl^ered  escort,  and  con- 
tented himself,  as  he  slowly  advanced  westward, 
with  the  attendance  of  a  few  adherents.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  cities 
and  colonies  on  his  route,  and  diligently  comparing 
the  result  with  the  accounts  which  daily  reached 
him  of  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Rome.  Thus  he 
arrived  at  Naples  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  he  met  and  conversed  with 
Cicero,  who  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a 
new  rival  to  Antonius.^  Octavius  flattered  him  with 
the  fairest  professions  of  regard  and  veneration, 
and  expressed  himself  with  moderation,  and  even 
respect,  towards  the  liberators.  His  immediate 
attendants,  as  Cicero  with  some  alarm  remarked, 
gave  him  the  name  of  Caesar ;  but  not  so  the  more 
reserved  Philippus.*  The  veteran  patriot  shud- 
dered at  the  ominous  designation,  and  already 
feared  that  the  fiercer  counsels  of  his  associates 

1  Cicero,  adAU.xiY.  10, 11.,  written  April  19,  20.,  from  hia  tUU  at 
Puteoli. 

*  Cicero,  ad  Att  xiv.  12.  (April  22.)  :  "  Caroar  . . .  qucm  nego  posse 
esse  bonum  civem." 
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Antonius 
avoids 
meeting 
him. 


He  enten 
the  city 
with 

fkvourable 
omeni. 


Beal  effect 
of  the 


would  spoil  the  young  man,  and  lead  him   into 
mischief  in  spite  of  his  better  nature. 

The  twenty-first  of  April  was  the  festival  of  the 
Parilia,  an  epoch  of  great  interest  in  the  career  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  and  while  he  yet  lived  certain  of  the 
nobles  had  undertaken  to  do  him  honour  by  pro- 
viding for  the  cost  of  the  customary  shows. ^  They 
now  shrank  from  their  promise,  and  the  young 
claimant  of  Caesar's  inheritance,  informed  of  the 
circumstance  by  his  agents  while  yet  at  a  distance, 
ordered  the  exhibitions  to  proceed,  and  pledged 
himself  to  defray  the  expence.  He  continued  to 
advance  slowly  and  with  rare  circumspection.  At 
Terracina  he  halted  a  few  days.  The  consul  An- 
tonius was  absent  from  Rome,  and  avoided  meeting 
him  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  month.  By 
this  time  all  the  city  was  eager  to  behold  the  youth, 
of  whom  it  was  affirmed  that  he  was  about  to  de- 
clare himself  Caesar's  heir.  The  hearts  of  the  po- 
pulace warmed  towards  him  ;  the  nobles,  in  their 
hatred  of  Antonius,  and  their  hope  of  detaching 
from  him  one  whose  path  he  had  so  directly  crossed, 
were  not  less  eager  in  their  favourable  prognostics. 
The  young  man's  demeanour,  resolved  and  imper- 
turbable, was  felt  as  an  augury  of  success.  The 
appearance  of  a  radiant  effulgence  about  the  sun  on 
the  morning  of  his  entry  into  the  city  was  readily 
embraced  as  a  fortunate  omen :  it  interpreted  to 
men  their  own  hopes  and  inclinations,  and  coloured 
their  anticipations  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.^ 

The  omens  which  are  said  to  have  attended  upon 

>  Dion,  xlv.  6. 

*  Liv. EpiLcxyil, ;  Suet.  Oct  95. ;  Veil.  ii.  59.  and  all  the  authorities. 
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the  career  of  distin£;uished  personaffes  have  in  most     cn\p. 

XXIV 

cases  been  first  invented,  or  at  least  first  remem-       ' 


bered,  after  their  distinctions  have  been  acquired,  oment 
We  can  seldom  feel  assured  that  such  supposed  ^totum 
divine  intimations  have  really  been  observed  before  J^JJS'oe- 
the  event  which  has  appeared  to  fulfil  them.  The  tariui'i 
fidelity  of  such  accounts  can  be  but  imperfectly 
tested,  even  by  the  most  general  and  unanimous 
consent  of  authorities.  There  is  perhaps,  however, 
no  recorded  omen  more  strongly  authenticated  than 
this.  The  phenomenon  itself  may  be  easily  ex* 
plained  by  natural  causes ;  the  coincidence  may  not 
be  peculiarly  striking ;  but  if  it  did  actually  occur 
as  mentioned,  and  was  really  observed  at  the  time, 
and  interpreted  as  we  are  told  it  was,  it  becomes 
important  as  a  genuine  agent  in  the  development 
of  events.  For  undoubtedly,  in  the  superstitious 
temper  of  the  times,  such  a  belief  must  have  been 
a  potent  instrument  in  eflTecting  its  own  fulfilment. 
But  the  history  of  Octavius's  omens  is  the  history 
of  his  life.  From  infancy  to  youth,  and  from  man- 
hood to  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  career,  if  we  may 
believe  the  narrative,  was  closely  attended  by  these 
celestial  ministers.  On  the  morning  of  his  birth, 
when  the  senate  was  occupied  with  the  investigation 
of  Catilina's  conspiracy,  his  father  Octavius,  de- 
tained by  the  domestic  event,  had  arrived  late  at 
the  curia:  it  was  solemnly  attested  that  on  that 
occasion  Nigidius  the  astrologer,  having  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  ascertained  the  hour  of 
the  birth,  declared  that  the  Lord  of  the  World  was 
bom.  Some  months  later  the  father  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Sabazius  in  Thrace  regarding  his  child's 
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CHAP,     fortunes,  and  the  priests  returned  a  similar  response. 

XXIV 

^ '_  The  prodigy  which  revealed  the  wondrous  fact  was 

the  same  which  had  ^vitnessed  to  the  destiny  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  no  other  mortal  besides. 
Throughout  the  infant's  tender  years  similar  por- 
tents were  affirmed  to  have  been  observed;  the 
frogs  ceased  from  croaking  at  his  command,  an 
eagle  returned  to  his  hand  the  bread  it  had  snatched 
from  his  grasp.  The  gravest  of  the  senators,  the 
illustrious  Catulus,  dreamed  of  his  future  honours 
two  nights  successively;  Cicero  saw  the  King  of 
Gods  and  Men  place  a  scourge  in  his  hand,  while 
yet  he  was  unknown  either  to  Catulus  or  to  Cicero 
by  sight-  CflBsar  was  moved  to  adopt  him  as  his 
son  by  a  portent  which  he  observed  on  the  field 
of  Munda.  In  the  camp  at  ApoUonia  he  consulted 
with  his  friend  Agrippa  the  soothsayer  Theogenes. 
Of  Agrippa,  who  was  the  first  to  inquire,  the  sage 
predicted  a  great  and  wonderful  destiny :  Octavius, 
vexed  and  apprehensive  of  a  less  favourable  re- 
sponse to  himself,  at  first  hesitated  to  disclose  his 
own  nativity ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  been  prevailed 
on  to  name  the  auspicious  hour,  than  Theogenes 
leaped  from  his  seat,  and  fell  on  his  knees  and  wor- 
shipped him.  Such  were  among  the  recorded  in- 
dications of  his  future  greatness.^  Some  of  them  at 
least  may  have  been  really  observed  ;  the  youth  of 
the  future  heir  of  Julius  Cajsar  may  have  been  made 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  as  the 
centre  to  which  many  mysterious  intimations  con- 
verged.    Undoubtedly  such  intimations  were  care- 

*  These  and  other  prodigies  arc  mcDtioncd  by  Suetonius,  Oct,  94, 
95.,  and  Dion,  zlv.  2. 
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fully  noted  and  remembered  in  those  times ;  any     hiap. 

real  indications  of  genius  or  fortune  formed  a  nu- 

cleus  for  stories  of  the  kind  to  gather  round.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  superstition  was  already  on 
the  watch  for  the  success  of  the  new  candidate  for 
pre-eminence,  and  guided  towards  him  the  vague 
anticipations  and  floating  presentiments  of  the  day. 

Octavius  entered  Rome.  His  friends  and  rela-  ocuriat 
tives  once  more  pressed  him  to  withdraw  his  claim  S  uie 
to  administer  to  his  uncle's  testament;  but  their  JJ^jj^"** 
instances  were  urged  in  vain.  The  game  upon  tocUich«jBe 
which  he  had  resolved  to  stake  life  and  fortune  bcqucftn 
warmed  him  in  the  playing.  It  required  indeed 
wary  walking  to  steer  his  course  between  the 
rival  pretensions  and  intrigues  of  the  various  aspi- 
rants for  ascendancy.  Antonius,  Lepidus,  Sextus 
Pompeius,  were  each  a  candidate  for  power,  while 
the  party  of  the  oligarchs  watched  them  all,  and 
tried  with  frivolous  and  futile  anxiety  to  play  off 
one  against  another.  But  the  senate  was  the  poli- 
tical power  to  which  Octavius  first  paid  his  court : 
he  canvassed  its  members  one  by  one.  In  claiming 
the  dictator's  inheritance  he  studiously  concealed 
any  ulterior  aims.  He  pleaded  filial  duty  towards 
an  adoptive  father,  and  personal  gratitude  towards 
so  great  a  benefactor.  His  first  act  was  to  present 
himself  before  C.  Antonius,  the  city  pnetor,  and 
make  the  formal  declaration  required  of  one  who 
undertook  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  inheritance. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
people  to  his  adoption,  through  a  lex  curiata,  and 
Octavius  pleaded  his  suit  in  a  public  harangue,  in 
which  he  appealed  to  their  Caesarian  sympathies. 
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CHAP.  The  nobles  were  vexed  at  the  tone  of  this  address : 
[__  Cicero  was  jealous  of  the  independence  already  as- 
sumed by  the  youth,  whom  he  had  hoped  perhaps 
to  attach,  at  the  expence  of  a  little  flattery,  to  the 
interest  of  the  oligarchs.^  Cicero  wished  to  see  him 
assail  Antonius ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  would 
have  him  surrender  tamely  the  rights  which  formed 
the  only  ground  of  controversy  between  them.  The 
fervour  and  eloquence  of  the  panegjrric  Octavius 
uttered  on  the  dictator,  unstinted  in  measure,  and 
full  of  genuine  feeling,  went  straight  to  his  hearers' 
hearts.  They  attributed  sincerity  to  his  blunt  and 
broken  words,  far  more  than  to  the  elaborate  ha- 
rangue of  Antonius ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  pom- 
pous enumeration  of  Caesar's  good  deeds,  had 
omitted  to  promise  the  payment  of  his  bequests  to 
the  people.  Upon  this  interesting  point  Octavius 
had  freely  pledged  himself.^ 
intenricw  Antouius  had  been  absent  in  the  south  of  Italy 
octo^Iw  while  his  rival  was  slowly  advancing  towards  the 
toniusT"  city.  He  seems  to  have  avoided  meeting  him  on 
his  progress ;  but  when  he  learnt  the  course  which 
he  had  decided  to  take,  the  consul  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  which  he  reached  about  the  middle  of 
May,  to  confront  and,  as  he  hoped,  to  overawe  the 
intruder.  Antonius,  however,  deemed  it  unbe- 
fitting his  dignity  to  seek  out  so  youthful  and  un- 
distinguished an  adversary:  he  awaited  his  visit 
in  the  gardens  of  Pompeius.  Thither  accordingly 
Octavius  repaired,  and  the  interview  which  ensued 
revealed  to  each  the  full  extent  of  the  other's  am- 

*  Cic.  ad  Att,  xv.  2. 

*  Dion,  xlv.  6. 
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bition.     Octavius  began  with  claiming  bluntly,  as     ciiap. 

heir,  the  sums  which  the  dictator  had  left  behind  ^ 

him:  Antonius  replied  that  the  money  was  all 
spent ;  that  it  was  not  the  testator's  private  hoard, 
but  public  treasure ;  that  the  will  by  which  Octa- 
vius claimed  would  have  been  set  aside  with  the 
rest  of  Caesar's  acts,  but  for  the  interference  of 
Antonius  himself.  It  was  unreasonable,  he  urged, 
and  ungrateful  in  Octavius  to  press  such  a  demand 
upon  his  benefactor ;  it  was  rash  in  him  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a  name  so  hateful  to  a  for- 
midable party  in  the  state.  But  the  other  was 
not  to  be  put  off  thus.  Having  assured  himself  that 
the  money  was  not  to  be  extorted  from  the  hands 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  pay  the  legacies,  and  he 
would  raise  the  sum  required  from  his  private  re- 
sources. Nor  was  this  an  empty  vaunt.  He  caused 
the  effects  of  the  deceased  to  be  sold,  obtained 
from  his  relatives,  from  his  mother  Atia,  from 
Philippus,  from  Pedius  and  Pinarius,  the  surrender 
of  their  shares  in  the  inheritance,  borrowed  per- 
haps from  his  personal  friends  and  well-wishers, 
and  thus  altogether  amassed  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  assumed  obligation.^  In  this  act  of 
politic  munificence  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fortunes.  Meanwhile  the  people  re- 
sented with  bitterness  the  pretences  on  which  the 
consul  withheld  the  honest  executor  from  his  rights, 
and  strove  to  defraud  them  of  their  undoubted 
dues.  The  lex  curiata,  by  which  the  adoption  was 
sanctioned,  they  would  have  ratified  with  obsequious 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  23. ;  Dion,  xIt.  5. ;  Plut  Anitm,  16.,  BnU.  22. 
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CHAP,     gratitude ;  but  Antonius  had  gained  over  some  of 


XXIV. 


the  tribunes,  and  by  their  repeated  interference 
the  business  was  impeded  and  put  off  from  day  to 
day.^ 
octavius  Caesar  had  vowed  on  the  morning  of  Pharsalia 

Bhowf.  to  to  build  a  temple  to  Venus  the  Ancestress,  whose 
dictotort*  ^ame  he  adopted  that  day  as  his  battle-cry.  After 
friends  the  victory  he  had  not  forgotten  his  vow:  the 
pledged.  temple  was  erected,  and  a  college  of  priests  insti- 
tuted, to  which  Octavius  himself  belonged,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  exhibit  annual  shows  in  honour  of 
the  goddess.  But  after  their  patron's  death  the 
members  of  this  body  either  shrank  from  the  ex- 
pence,  or  were  deterred  by  fear  of  offending  the 
patriots ;  and  it  was  not  till  Octavius  came  forward 
and  undertook  the  discharge  of  their  obligations, 
that  the  people  enjoyed  the  gratification  their  hero 
had  provided  for  them.  Thus  once  more  did  the 
young  heir  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  inheritance. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  the  sole  charge  of 
an  entertainment  which  was  meant  to  reflect  honour 
uiK)n  the  founder.  Caesar's  private  friends,  Matius, 
Postumius  and  Saserna,  offered  munificent  contri- 
butions. When  Cicero  remarked  with  bitterness 
that  they  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  another  civil  war, 
Matius  at  least  could  answer  that  he  was  Caesar's 
friend,  and  not  his  partizan.  When  the  duty  was 
urged  upon  him  of  preferring  his  country  to  his 
friend,  he  could  again  reply  that  to  such  a  pitch 
of  patriotic  devotion  his  philosophy  had  never 
soared.  He  had  always  dissuaded  Caesar  from 
entering  upon  civil  war;  in  the  conduct  of  it  he 

^  Florus,  iv.  4. ;  Dion,  /.  c. 
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had  counselled  clemency  and  moderation :  he  had     ^'ap. 
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never  received  any  political  favour  from  him,  and 
no  political  intrigue  or  violence  should  prevent 
him  from  paying  honour  to  him  as  his  friend. 
The  dead  could  be  honoured  best  by  serving  his 
living  representative.^ 

Cicero  on  his  part  was  tryinff,  with  little  success,  Pftpuurity 
to  construct  a  conservative  party  among  the  re- 
publicans, which  should  hold  the  balance  between 
the  Csesarians  and  the  more  violent  of  the  patriots. 
l\Tii]e  Antonius  succeeded  by  intrigue  and  bribery 
in  strengthening  the  faction  of  his  personal  adhe- 
rents, those  among  his  former  adherents  whom 
his  insolence  or  rapacity  had  alienated  from  him- 
self did  not  on  that  account  draw  nearer  to  the 
side  of  the  nobles.  Hirtius  declared  himself  dis- 
gusted with  the  consul's  conduct,  and  especially 
with  his  rifling  the  treasures  his  patron  had 
amassed  for  the  public  service:  nevertheless  he 
allowed  that  both  he  and  the  liberators  had  equal 
cause  for  strengthening  their  position  by  anns.^ 
Equally  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  success  from 
either  of  them,  he  probably  hailed,  with  Pansa, 
Matius  and  others,  the  revival  of  his  old  master's 
policy  in  the  person  of  a  lineal  representative. 
Octavius  was  urged  on  by  the  ardour  of  these 
devoted  partizans.  He  now  ventured  to  claim  that 
the  golden  throne  and  jewelled  crown  which  the 
senate  had  decreed  to  his  father  should  be  exhi- 
bited in  their  proper  place  at  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.     The  tribunes,  instigated  by  Antonius, 

»  Cic.  ad  Div,  xv.  27,  28. 
«  Cic  ad  Att.xy.  10. 
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CHAP,     refused  to  sanction  this  mark  of  honour,  and  the 

XXIV,  ,  .  . 

'  knights,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  which  Atti- 
cus  sent  to  Cicero,  supported  them  in  this  stretch 
of  authority.  The  consul  even  threatened  Octavius 
with  arrest  for  so  bold  an  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  multitude;  but  there  were  many  men  of 
character  and  influence  upon  whom  his  firmness 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  it  was  not  among 
the  populace  only  that  his  character  and  pretensions 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  estimation.  When  he 
contended  for  the  election  of  one  Flaminius  to  the 
tribuneship  of  Helvius  Cinna,  the  people  threatened 
to  raise  him  to  the  bench  himself,  though  now 
adopted  into  a  patrician  house,  and  not  yet  of  age 
to  hold  the  office.  Antonius  interfered  to  stop 
the  proceedings,  the  people  would  elect  no  one 
else,  and  the  vacancy  remained  unfilled.^  For- 
tune favoured  the  youth  who  deserved  so  well  of 
her:  during  the  continuance  of  the  festival  of 
Venus,  which  lasted  eleven  days,  there  appeared 
a  comet  of  unusual  brilliancy,  which  remained 
seven  days  visible.  Octavius  hailed  this  auspicious 
phenomenon  as  a  sign  that  the  great  Julius  had 
been  advanced  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  the 
Roman  people  readily  adopted  this  interpretation. 
He  was  encouraged  to  erect  a  brazen  statue  to  the 
new  divinity  in  the  temple  of  Venus ;  its  head  was 
surmounted  by  a  golden  star,  the  cynosure  of  court 
poets  in  the  next  generation^,  a  symbol  which  is 
visible  on  many  coins  and  gems  still  preserved  to 

»  Suet.  Oct,  10. ;  Dion,  xlv.  2,  6. 

*  Virg.  EcL  ix.  47. :   "  Ecce  Dionsci  processit  Cssaris  astrum.** 
Comp.  Ovid.  Metam,  xv.  847. ;  Horat.  Od,  i.  12, 46. ;  Propert.  iv.  6, 30. 
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US.      The  enthusiasm    thus  opportunely   excited     ciiap. 
demanded  the  addition  of  new  honours  to  a  name  * 


already  so  renowned :  it  was  decreed  that  the  desig-  The 
nation  of  the  month  Quintilis,  the  fifth  of  Numa's  chanffed  to 
calendar,  should  be  changed  to  Julius,  which  it  ^"'*"^"»* 


has  borne  throughout  the  civilized  world  to  this  ^ 
day,  and  a  special  ritual  was  appointed  for  the 
worship  of  the  demi-god,  the  first  whom  the  senate 
bad  translated  to  Olympus  since  the  apotheosis  of 
Romulus.^ 

During  these  proceedings,  big  as  they  were  with  Bntm  and 
the  fate  of  the  republic,  the  names  of  the  principal  shrink 
liberators  have  vanished  from  the  page  of  history.  ^J^""*^ 
They  shrank  so  closely  from  the  current  of  public 
affairs  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  had 
fled  from  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  distur. 
bances  which  attended  Csesar's  obsequies,  and  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  Cinna.  If  they  did 
indeed  quit  the  city  for  the  moment,  it  would  seem 
that  they  soon  returned  to  it.  They  were  there 
certainly  in  the  middle  of  April ;  but  Cicero,  who 
alludes  to  their  presence  there,  laments  that  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  avoid  observation, 
and  undoubtedly  they  refrained  from  the  public 
exercise  of  their  functions.  It  was  probably  on  the 
renewal  of  public  riot  under  the  auspices  of  the 
pretended  Marius,  that  they  made  their  final  escape 
from  the  city.  Their  first  retreat  was  Lanuvium, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Decimus,  who  was  at 
least  a  bold  soldier,  still  kept  the  post  of  danger. 
The  Cisalpine  province  had  been  assigned  him  by 

*  Sut.  Sjlv.  i.  1.24: 

^  Primus  iter  nostris  ofliendit  in  stheni  Divi*.** 
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riiAP.  Cirsar ;  the  senate  had  confirmed  his  appointment : 
[_  but  the  consul  forbade  him  to  assume  it,  threaten- 
ing him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Koman  people, 
who^  he  declared,  were  so  infuriate  against  Caesar's 
destrovers,  that  not  one  of  them  could  remain  in 
safety  at  Rome.^  Pecimus  now  deemed  it  prudent 
to  succumb  to  this  arbitrurv  dictation.  He  con- 
ferred  indeed  with  Hinius,  who  assured  him  that 
the  rumours  of  popular  fury  were  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  consid  was  aware  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain his  own  power  in  the  state  if  any  one  of  the 
patriots  was  in  a  condition  to  wield  an  imposing 
military  force.  Decimus  however  hesitated  to  defy 
the  consul's  menaces:  he  looked  around  him  for 
support  against  the  new  tyranny,  but  he  distrusted 
Septus  and  Bassus,  the  Pompeian  leaders,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  only  in  the  last  resort  join  his 
forces  with  theirs.  He  would  have  been  content,  so 
despondent  was  he,  with  the  means  of  making  an 
honourable  retreat :  with  this  view  he  solicited  the 
mere  semblance  of  public  service  abroad  for  himself 
and  his  associates.  Antonlus  promised  to  procure 
him  the  ktfatio  W>tva ;  but  even  this  trifling  favour 
he  contumeliously  delayed  imtil  Decimus  resolved 
at  last  to  consult  his  safety  by  open  flight.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  retire  from  public  life,  and 
seek  a  retreat  in  Rhodes  or  some  other  quiet 
asylum,  where  the  dignity  of  his  self-banishment 
might  at  least  be  respected.  This  resolution  was 
given  out  perhaps  as  a  blind ;  at  least  he  was  not 
constant  to  it.     Immediately  after  the  date  of  the 

'  See  ibe  letter  of  Decimus  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  (Cic.  ad  Div, 
XI.  1.),  written  iu  Aiu-il. 
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letter  in  which  he  announces  it,  we  find  him  in  his     chap. 


XXIV. 


Cisalpine  government,  where  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  and  hoped  Dedmm 
to  derive  powerful  aid  from  the  municipia  and  ^^H!^^ 
colonies,  with  some  of  which  Cassius  had  intimate  ^^^^ 
relations.^  But  the  province  was  devoted  to  Caesar: 
neither  the  troops  nor  the  provincials  were  disposed 
to  attach  themselves  to  their  new  proconsul.  So 
near  the  gates  of  Rome,  where  there  was  as  yet 
only  one  legion  imder  arms  for  the  consul's  pro- 
tection, Decimus  dared  not  make  the  single  stride 
which  should  confront  him  with  his  enemies.  He 
amused  himself  in  this  agony  of  the  commonwealth 
with  making  incursions  into  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
and  chastising  marauders  on  his  frontiers.  To  his 
associates  he  might  pretend  that  the  booty  he  thus 
obtained,  the  spoils  of  rocks  and  snows,  was  ne- 
cessary to  content  his  soldiers,  ill-paid  and  half-fed 
from  the  resources  at  his  command.  But  his  real 
object  was  the  puerile  ambition  of  aspiring  to  a 
triumph.  He  wrote  to  the  senate  to  solicit  the 
honour  of  a  supplication,  the  first  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  his  desires,  and  he  called  upon  Cicero 
to  exert  his  influence  on  his  behalf.^  But  these 
dreams  were  dispelled  by  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed. 

While  Trebonius  proceeded  to  his  government  in  Brutus  ana 
the  provmce  of  Asia,  and  Cimber  assumed  com-  gerin 

'  Cic  ad  An,  zir.  13.  (April  19.)  :  ^  Quamvis  tu  magna  et  mihi 
jaconda  acripseris  de  D.  Bruti  adventu  ad  suas  legiones."  Comp. 
PhUipp.  ili.  15.,  ▼.  13.,  z.  5. ;  <«/  Div.  xii.  5.  Cicero^s  yehemcnt  asser- 
tions of  the  good  feeling  of  the  provincials  were  hazarded  to  encourage 
the  senate.     Thej  do  not  seem  to  have  been  borne  out  by  the  result. 

'  Cic.  ad  Div,  zi.  4. 
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CHAP,     mand  in  Bithynia,  the  leaders  of  the  late  conspiracy 
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remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  It  was 
the  neigh-  ever  the  weakness  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  to 
of  Ro^.  believe  that  at  bottom  the  populace  of  Rome  was 
loyal  to  the  old  constitution,  and  only  required  time 
and  rest  from  the  agitation  of  contending  factions 
to  recover  a  healthy  tone  of  obedience  to  its  natural 
heads.  At  the  same  time  they  still  dung  to  the 
hope  that  Antonius  would  maintain  the  cause  of 
good  government  against  the  anarchy  which  in 
their  view  threatened  general  ruin.  They  brooded 
with  sullen  satisfaction  over  their  late  desperate 
deed,  which  they  trusted  would  at  least  deter  him 
from  aspiring  to  similar  pre-eminence.  Upon 
Dolabella  they  relied  more  confidently,  as  the 
ancient  foe  and  recent  rival  of  his  actual  colleague. 
In  Octavius  they  beheld  at  least  another  pledge 
that  the  commonwealth  would  not  be  surrendered 
tamely  into  Antonius's  hands;  and  they  did  not 
look  beyond  Antonius  for  any  possible  pretender 
to  supreme  power.  Flattered  by  these  hopes  they 
made  no  attempt  to  strengthen  their  own  hands 
against  the  contingency  of  civil  war ;  and  though 
some  towns  of  southern  Italy,  such  for  instance  as 
Puteoli  and  Teanum,  chose  them  for  their  patrons, 
they  carefully  abstained  from  any  hostile  movement 
to  ensure  their  personal  safety,  or  secure  their 
peaceable  succession  to  the  governments  to  which 
they  had  been  appointed.  The  law  indeed  forbade 
the  pnetors  to  be  absent  from  the  city,  where  their 
judicial  duties  were  unremitting,  for  more  than  ten 
days.     Yet  Brutus  and  Cassius,  unable  to  obtain 
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security  for  their  persons  in  Rome,  were  compelled     cnw. 
to  linger  outside  the  walls.     Of  course  they  had  no  L. 


right  to  enter  the  provinces  assigned  them  before 
the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.  Antonius 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  dilemma.  He 
summoned  the  senate  for  the  first  of  June.  The 
self-exiled  prsetors  consulted  with  their  friends 
whether  they  should  present  themselves  before  the 
assembly:  the  continued  influx  of  the  veterans 
seemed  to  render  their  public  appearance  in 
Rome  more  perilous  than  ever.  Their  advisers, 
however,  were  divided  in  opinion.  Cicero  ap- 
proved, but  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  coun- 
selling the  bolder  course.  At  last  they  applied 
to  the  consul  to  discover  whether  they  could  be 
secure  in  the  city,  and  though  his  answer  is  not 
known,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  not  such 
as  to  encourage  them :  for  though  a  matter  affect- 
ing their  personal  interests  was  debated  in  the 
sitting  which  followed,  they  did  not  choose  to  ex- 
hibit themselves.  The  senate  had  been  left  without 
leaders,  and  struggled  helplessly  in  the  consul's  toils. 
He  determined  to  push  his  advantage,  and  secure 
the  government  of  an  important  province  with  the 
command  of  a  powerful  army.  Syria  and  the  con-  Antonius 
duct  of  the  Parthian  war  were  the  greatest  prize  8yriL"for 
the  commonwealth  could  oflfer;  but  this  his  ene-  ^|*Jf»>* 

'  ^  and  Mftcc- 

mies  would  have  strained  every  nerve  to  withhold  doni»  for 
from  him.  He  instigated  Dolabella  to  claim  it. 
The  senate  resisted  languidly  and  irresolutely,  and 
the  tribes  granted  it  to  Antonius's  instances.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  obtained  for  himself  Mace- 
donia, of  which  his  opponents  were  less  jealous,  as 
VOL.  III.  a 
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CHAP,     the  ffreat  army  there  assembled  was  destined  for 

XXIV  o  •/ 

the  Eastern  frontier,  and  therefore  must  slip,  as 

they  supposed,  from  his  hands.^  Antonius,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  presently  see,  had  another  stroke 
to  play.  Meanwhile  these  provinces,  promised 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  were  lost  to  them  almost 
without  an  effort.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  senate 
had  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  dictatorship.  It 
was  now  discovered  that  Antonius  meant  to  re- 
spect them  only  so  far  as  they  served  his  own 
purposes,  and  the  senate  could  only  bow  to  the 
interpretation  he  chose  to  affix  to  its  decree.* 
On  the  fifth  of  June,  these  new  appointments 
were  followed  by  a  further  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  assigned  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  com- 
pensation, the  charge  of  providing  the  city  with 
grain,  together  with  authority  for  that  purpose 
in  certain  fertile  districts  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mani- 
fest violence  and  injustice  of  this  measure  should 
have  elicited  no  indignant  condemnation  from  the 
writers  who  record  it.  Cicero  indeed  alludes  to  it 
as  a  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and 
while  he  admits  that  so  inferior  a  charge  is  not 
equal  to  their  high  deserts,  only  laments  that  they 

*  Appian,  B,  C  iii.  7,  8. 

'  Antoniiis,  according  to  Appian,  ventured  to  declare  that  the  con- 
firmation of  Caesar's  acts  was  meant  only  to  satisfy  the  people  at  the 
moment,  and  not  intended  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  all  respects. 
Appian,  B.  C,  iii.  22. 

^  I  speak  thus  vaguely  because  of  the  sf  range  discrepancy  in  the 
provinces  named.  Cicero,  in  a  letter  of  the  period,  distinctly  mentions 
Asia  and  Sicily  (ad  Alt.  xv.  11.  20.),  while  in  his  Philippics  (ii.  38., 
xi.  12.)  he  assigns  Crete  to  Brutus.  Appian  asserts  that  Cassius  was 
to  have  the  Cyrenaica.  The  arrangement,  whatever  it  was,  was  never 
executed. 
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should  seem  to  owe  it  in  some  degree  to  the  favour     chap. 
of  Antonius.' 


Cicero    draws    the    veil   from   the    fluctuating  dcwo'. 
counsels  and  impotent  complaints  of  the  liberators  Jj*,*^"^/^ 
themselves  at  this  crisis,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  libemon 
The  day  after  this  important  decree  had  been  made,  "^^ 

he  went  to  meet  them  at  Antium,  where  they  were 
then  sojourning.  Brutus  was  well  pleased  to  see 
him.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  friends  ; 
among  them  were  his  mother  Servilia,  his  wife  Por- 
cia,  and  TertuUa  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Cassius,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  their  debates.^  Favonius, 
who  had  refused  to  participate  in  the  assassination, 
had  come  to  aid  the  assassins  with  his  advice. 
Cicero  counselled  them  to  undertake  the  charge 
assigned  them,  of  which  they  had  just  received  in- 
timation. He  considered  that  it  would  at  least 
ensure  their  personal  safety.  Cassius  hereupon 
put  on  a  swaggering  martial  air  (such  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  narrator)',  and  vowed  that  he  would 
not  go  to  his  appointed  province,  he  would  not 
accept  as  a  boon  what  was  intended  as  an  insult. 
What  then  would  he  do  ?  asked  his  adviser.  He 
would  betake  himself  to  Achaia,  a  province  full  of 
devoted  Pompeians.  And  whither  would  Brutus 
proceed  ?  To  Rome,  if  Cicero  advised  it.  "  No," 
replied  the  other,  "  by  no  means  ;  you  would  not 
be  safe  there."     "  But  if  I  could  be  safe  there," 

*  Cic.  Philipp,  ii.  13.;  oJ  Att.  xv.  9. 

*  Tertulla  had  rccentlj  recovered  from  a  prematare  deliTcrj. 
Cicero  lamented  her  bein;;  delivered  of  u  still-born  child :  ^  Tertulln 
nollcm  abortum  ;  tarn  enim  Cnssii  sunt  jam  quam  Bruti  serendi.**  Ad 
Att.  xiv.  20.,  written  on  the  1  Uh  May.  The  letter  in  which  this  scene 
is  described  (ad  Att,  xv.  11.)  is  dated  June  9. 

^  Cic.  /.  c. : "  Fortibus  sane  oculis  Cassias,  Martem  spirare  diceres.** 

o  2 
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CHAP,     returned  Brutus,  "  would  you  then  be  satbfied  ?" 

XXIV. 

1_  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Cicero ;  "  I  should  rejoice  that 

you  should  neither  go  now  to  a  province,  nor  next 
year,  after  the  expiration  of  the  prsetorship  :  but  I 
decline  advising  you  to  trust  yourself  in  the  city." 
And  he  went  on  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  ap- 
prehension for  the  liberator's  safety  in  Rome. 
Thereupon  they  began  one  and  all  to  cry  out, 
lamenting  and  complaining,  Cassius  above  all  the 
rest ;  harping  upon  the  opportunities  they  had  let 
slip,  which  meant,  doubtless,  their  neglecting  to 
put  Antonius  to  death  as  well  as  Csesar;  and 
accusing  Decimus  of  want  of  spirit  and  activity 
in  his  province.  "I,  for  my  part,"  says  Cicero, 
"  exhorted  them  to  refrain  from  comment  upon  the 
past,  though  I  felt  as  they  did  about  it.  And  when 
I  began  to  tell  them  what  I  thought  they  should 
have  done,"  —  so  soon  had  he  forgotten  his  own  sage 
advice, — "yet  there  was  nothing  new  in  it,  nothing 
but  what  every  one  has  said  over  and  over  again, — 
nor  did  I  hint  that  any  one  else  ought  to  have 
been  put  out  of  the  way, — but  only  that  the  senate 
should  have  been  convened,  the  zeal  of  the  people 
inflamed,  the  w^hole  power  of  government  seized 
and  wielded, — when  I  began  to  say  this,  Servilia 
exclaimed  she  had  never  heard  counsel  so  bold  and 
spirited  from  any  one  ! "  Cicero  checked,  it  seems, 
her  untimely  indignation.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
appeared  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
were  now  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointments 
decreed  them.  They  only  hesitated  about  the 
charge  of  provisioning  the  city,  which  they  deemed 
beneath  their  dignity :  Servilia  undertook  to  exert 
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her  influence  with  Caesar's  friends  to   set  them     ^"ap. 
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relieved   from   it.     And  so   the  writer  congratu-  ^ 

lates  himself  on  having  discharged  a  painful  duty, 
and  given  his  final  advice  to  friends  whose  utter 
want  of  sense,  foresight,  and  method,  made  him 
already  despair  of  their  success.  Nothing  more,  he 
says,  remains  for  him  but  to  fly  far  away,  where  he 
may  "  hear  no  more  of  the  acts  and  fame  of  tlie 
PelopidflB,"  the  tragedy-heroes,  we  may  presume, 
with  whom  he  has  been  just  associated. 

Such  is  the  lively  narrative  of  one  who  claims  to  Thrir 
have  been  the  principal  actor  in  this  interesting  «^im- 
scene.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  vanity  **^"*y' 
of  the  writer,  who  strives,  even  in  his  most  private 
correspondence,  to  represent  himself  as  the  con- 
ductor of  every  afiair  in  which  he  participates,  and 
for  his  restless  anxiety  to  excuse  himself  for  shrink- 
ing from  espousing  openly  a  cause  he  deemed  hope- 
less, still  it  is  impossible  not  to  read,  in  this  curious 
document,  the  utter  condemnation  of  the  patriot 
chiefs  as  men  of  conduct  or  energy.  They  had 
assumed  the  part  of  statesmen  and  heroes ;  but 
their  policy  was  merely  to  snatch  at  any  proffered 
advice ;  their  spirit  displayed  itself  only  in  puerile 
sullenness  or  tardy  recrimination.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Rome  we  discover  a  group 
of  female  politicians  in  council  with  the  statesmen 
of  the  republic.  Of  Porcia,  indeed,  we  have  already 
heard,  that  in  courage  and  resolution  she  was  at  least 
equal  to  her  husband.  But  in  the  voluptuous  in- 
triguer Servilia,  the  matron  who  first  debauched  the 
youth  of  Caesar,  we  were  not  prepared  to  discover  the 
most  decided  and  vigorous  counsellor  of  the  whole 
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cii^.     conclave.     The  maternal  authority  which,  as  many 

years  his  senior,  she  is  said  to  have  exercised  over 

her  half-brother  Cato,  bespeaks  doubtless  a  strong 
mind,  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  influence  she 
wielded  through  life  over  her  illustrious  lover.' 
Even  in  his  later  years  he  had  continued  to  pay 
court  to  her.  She  had  obtained  from  him  several 
confiscated  estates,  and  among  them  still  kept  the 
Neapolitan  villa  of  Pontius  Aquila  - ;  and  her  en- 
gagement to  get  the  terms  of  her  son's  appointment 
altered  evinces  a  thorough  confidence  in  the  ascend- 
ancy she  still  possessed  over  his  adherents  even  after 
his  death.  Connected  as  she  was  by  the  nearest  ties 
both  with  Brutus  her  son,  and  Cassius  her  daugh- 
ter's husband,  she  threw  herself  unreservedly  into 
their  interests  after  the  fatal  deed,  and  seems  to 
have  striven  in  vain  to  nerve  their  courage  and 
invigorate  their  policy.  Among  the  ribald  stories 
of  the  day  was  one  that,  in  the  decay  of  her  own 
charms,  she  had  surrendered  to  her  gallant  the 
virtue  of  her  daughter  TertuUa  ^ :  there  is  at  least 

*  Asconius  in  Scaur,  p.  19.:  "  Servilia  apud  Catoncm  matemam 
habebat  auctoritatem."  As  mother  of  Brutus,  who  was  only  ten  years 
younger  than  Cato,  she  must  have  been  considerably  older  than  the 
latter. 

*  Cic.  ac/^//.  xiy.  21.:  "  Multa  viroaoXoiKa,  Pontii  Neapolitanum 
a  matre  tyrannoctoni  possideri." 

'  Suetonius  (Jul.  50.)  quotes  a  jest  of  Cicero  as  his  authority,  and 
is  copied  by  Macrobius,  Saturn,  ii.  2.  The  daughter*s  name  was 
properly  Junia  Tertia.  Her  death  at  a  very  advanced  age  is  recorded 
by  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  76,  a.  d.  22.  Servilia*8  first  husband  M.  Brutus 
was  slain  n.  c.  82.  She  afterwards  married  Junius  Silanus  (consul 
B.  c.  62.),  and  her  daughter  by  him  may  thus  have  reached  her  hun- 
dredth year  a.  i>.  22.  Servilia  herself  seems  to  have  been  the  Ninon 
of  antii^uity.  She  must  have  been  several  years  older  than  Ctesar, 
and  accordingly  between  60  and  70  years  of  age  when  her  admirer  wai 
btill  lavbhing  upon  her  the  spoils  of  the  Fompcians. 
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much  stronger  evidence  to  attest  her  devotion  to     tiiap. 

X\IV 

her  son,  that  gallant's  assassin.  ' 


Brutus  and  Gassius  were  still  reluctant  to  quit 
Italy.  The  scheme  for  removing  them  to  a  dis- 
tance proved  abortive;  they  pretended  to  make 
preparations  for  undertaking  their  new  commission, 
but  they  continued  to  linger  on  the  coast  of  Latium 
and  Campania,  watching  events,  and  waiting  upon 
fortune.  Their  ulterior  plans  were  wholly  unde- 
cided. They  were  anxious  to  make  one  effort 
more  to  win  the  favour  of  the  urban  populace,  and 
this  they  hoped  to  do  through  the  spectacle  of 
the  Ludi  Apollinares,  which  it  was  the  business  of  Bmtut 
Brutus,  as  city  praetor,  to  exhibit.  During  the  lIuii  Apoi! 
interval  they  flitted  from  place  to  place;  from  ""*'^ 
Antium  they  returned  to  Lanuvium,  thence  re- 
paired to  Anagnia,  and  finally  awaited  in  Nesis,  an 
island  ofi^  Baise,  the  result  of  their  last  manoeuvre. 
The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  charge  of  Brutus ; 
but,  in  his  absence,  his  colleague  C.  Antonius  pre- 
sided alone.  Brutus  had  spared  no  cost  in  engaging 
players  for  the  theatre,  and  providing  wild  beasts 
for  the  arena.  He  was  so  far  successful  in  his  object 
as  to  elicit  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  But  this 
empty  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  to  please  had 
lost  its  ancient  significance.  >  The  Roman  people 
had  been  too  grossly  pampered  with  playthings  and 
amusements  to  feel  any  real  gratitude  to  their  inter- 
ested entertainers.  Meanwhile,  to  the  horror  of  all 
true  patriots,  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Quintilis, 
that  for  which  the  exhibition  was  announced,  was 

*  Cicero  (ad  Ait.  xvi.  2.)  complains,  **  Pop.  Rom.  manus  mas  non 
in  dcfendenda  republica  Bcd  in  plaudcndo  consumere.** 

o  4 
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CHAP,     now  first  publicly  designated  as  the   Nones  of 

XXIV  i-  */  o 

L  Julius  ^ ;  and  Brutus  might  resent  the  stratagem  of 

his  colleague,  who  substituted  a  play  of  Accius  on 

the  insipid  theme  of  Tereus  and  Philomel,  for  the 

stirring  drama  on  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquina, 

which  the  descendant  of  the  republican  hero  had 

been  careful  to  bespeak.^ 

The  repub-      Appcarauccs  at  Rome  were  not  sufficiently  fa- 

encouraged  vourablc  to  cucouragc  the  hopes  of  Brutus,  or  of 

IV^ses  of  Cicero,  who  had  now  joined  him.     The  neighbour- 

?f«**"        hood  of  Rome,   perhaps  the  whole  extent  of  the 

rorapeius.  •  . 

peninsula,  was  becoming  daily  more  unsafe.  Vio- 
lence was  apprehended  from  the  legions  of  Mace- 
donia, which  it  seems  were  expected  to  cross  the 
water,  and  suddenly  throw  themselves  upon  Italy. 
The  liberators  had  assembled  a  number  of  vessels, 
under  pretext  of  sending  them]  abroad  for  grain. 
With  these  they  now  proposed  to  put  to  sea.' 
Cicero,  who  had  also  resolved  to  retreat,  would 
gladly  have  availed  himself  of  their  convoy,  for  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  again  infested  by 
pirates.^  Wretched,  however,  as  was  the  prospect 
of  affairs  at  home,  one  gleam  of  satisfaction  reached 
them  from  the  success  which,  as  they  now  learnt^ 
was  attending  the  arms  of  Sextus  Pompeius. 
Though    the  young  adventurer  was   contending 

'  Cic.  ad  Att,  xvi.  4. 

'  Cicero  says  indeed  (ad  Att.  xvi.  2.),  "  Delcctari  mihi  Tereo  vide- 
batur  (Brutus),**  and  we  may  suppose  that  there  would  be  many 
passages  in  the  drama  of  a  republican  poet  on  such  a  subject  reflecting 
on  tyranny.  A  modem  audience  might  apply  the  story  of  Tereus  to 
the  usual  career  of  successful  usurpation,  which  first  debauches  the 
press  and  then  cuts  out  its  tongue. 

3  Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  12. 

^  Cic.  ad  AU,  xvi.  2. 
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avowedly  for  his  personal  interests,  and  had  merely     niAv. 

sworn  not  to  disband  his  forces  till   he  were  re-  ]_ 

possessed  of  the  patrimony  of  his  house, — though 
his  brother  Cnaeus  long  before  had  discarded  his 
family  connexion  with  the  cause  of  the  oligarchy, 
— yet  the  diversion  which  his  valour  was  making  in 
the  west  might  aid  the  progress  of  the  good  cause 
in  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  empire.  Sextus, 
after  making  his  escape  from  the  field  of  Munda, 
had  concealed  himself  in  the  country  of  the  Lace- 
tani,  on  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  where  his  father's 
memory  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  no  less 
than  in  the  trophy  he  had  erected  on  the  moun- 
tains. <  From  these  defiles  he  had  descended  with 
a  band  of  devoted  followers,  as  soon  as  the  victor 
had  withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  his  legions  from 
the  peninsula.  Asinius  Pollio  had  been  left  in 
Baetica  mth  a  force  inadequate  to  suppress  this 
new  revolt.  Sextus  had  gained  over  the  cities  of 
the  south,  one  by  one,  and  the  news  of  Caesar's 
death  gave  an  impulse  to  the  success  of  his  en- 
terprize,  already  crowned  with  a  brilliant  victory 
and  the  supposed  slaughter  of  the  rival  commander. 
With  a  force  amounting  to  six  legions,  he  had  now 
the  whole  Iberian  peninsula  in  his  power.  He 
knew,  however,  that  the  consuls  would  not  let  this 
noble  province  slip  thus  easily  from  their  hands. 
Lepidus  was  assembling  a  large  army  to  wrest  his 
conquests  from  him ;  he  was  probably  pressed  for 
money,  and  was  therefore  disposed  to  try  the  effect 
of  negotiations.  He  boldly  demanded  a  general 
disarming  on  all  sides,  and  the  patriots,  denuded 

1  Dion,  xIt.  10. 
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CHAP.'  as  they  now  were  of  the  military  resources  which 
Cassar  had  promised  them,  might  look  with  equal 
satisfaction  to  a  peace  concluded  on  these  terms, 
which  would  place  them  once  more  on  a  level  with 
their  enemy,  or  to  the  alternative  of  renewed  hos- 
tilities, with  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  at  their  back. 
Cicero  Cicero,  indeed,  while  he  foresaw  that  civil  war  was 

^^tJe      inevitable,  and  indulged  a  hope,  from  the  imposing 
•pproKh-     attitude  of  Sextus,  that  its  result  mi^rht  yet  be 

Ing  content  '  i  t        i      t 

Hbiiieiiii-  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  had  fully 
dpftUoof.  resolved  m  his  own  mind  to  decline  any  share  in 
the  contest.  He  had  never  ceased  to  regret  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Pompeian  counsels  in  Epirus ;  the 
mortifications  his  self-love  had  there  experienced 
had  deeply  impressed  him ;  his  life  had  been 
threatened  by  the  vehemence  of  Cnaeus,  and  he  was 
little  disposed  to  waste  his  sage  advice  upon  a 
brother  not  less  violent  and  unreasonable.  But  a 
change,  he  felt,  had  come  over  the  character  of 
civil  conflict.  He  would  no  longer  be  pennitted  to 
maintain  neutrality.  The  studies  to  which  he  had 
recently  abandoned  himself  with  more  devotion  than 
ever,  had  unnerved  him  for  the  duties  of  the  camp ; 
but  they  would  meet  with  no  indulgence  from  the 
ferocious  gladiators  who  were  now  about  to  rush 
into  combat.  From  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  the  urbane 
and  the  lettered,  to  Antonius  and  Sextus,  the  selfish 
and  the  savage,  was  a  great  and  melancholy  change. 
Nor  did  Cicero  feel  that  his  independence  would  be 
respected  even  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  patriots, 
such  for  instance  as  Cassius  and  Decimus.  He  had 
little  confidence  in  the  loyal  professions  of  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  the  consuls  elect,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
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Still  sincerely  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  die-     cu\p, 

XXIV 

tator,  and   almost   prepared   to  draw  the   sword  '^ 

against  his  murderers.  The  mortifying  conviction 
was  now  forced  upon  him,  that  the  murder  of  Ca»ar 
>vas  a  fruitless  exploit.  That  the  tyrant  was  slain, 
that  freedom  had  been  signally  avenged,  was  a 
bitter  satisfaction,  and  one  who  could  so  entirely 
renounce  all  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  victim,  might  still  continue 
to  disguise  from  himself  the  baseness  and  treachery 
of  the  deed  * ;  but  every  day  made  it  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  knew  not 
how  to  profit  by  it.  Self-banished  from  Kome, 
where  his  voice  was  powerless  and  his  person  in 
danger,  Cicero  wandered  from  place  to  place,  seek- 
ing perhaps  to  divert  his  mind  by  change  of  scene. 
In  the  course  of  two  months  we  hear  of  him  suc- 
cessively at  Tusculum,  at  Lanuvium,  at  Fundi,  at 
Formia),  at  Sinuessa,  Puteoli,  Pom^K^ii  and  Nea- 
polis.  But  neither  the  promenade  on  the  beach  at 
his  marine  villas,  nor  the  sunny  hills  and  wide 
prospect  of  his  inland  estates,  could  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  dangers  which  beset  him  on 
every  side.  The  charming  coast  of  Baise  and  Nea- 
polis  was  frequented  in  the  summer  months  by  the 
lioman  nobles,  and  Cicero  was  distressed  by  the 
crowds  of  aristocratic  loungers,  who  invaded  his 
solitude  and  marred  perhaps  his  vision  of  neu- 
trality. Yet  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  de- 
spondency he  could  find  one  sure  refuge  from 
disquietude  in  the   composition   of  his   immortal 

'  Cic.  ad  Att.  XT.  4. :  "  Gratiosi  eramus  apud  ilium,  qucm  Di  mor- 
tuum  pcrduint.** 
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rnAP.     dissertations.     With  these  he  consumed  the  hours 

XXIV. 

1_  of  inaction  which  hung  heavy  on  his  hands ;  with 

these  he  indemnified  himself  for  the  business  of  the 
forum  and  tlie  senate-house,  in  which  he  hod  vainly 
hoped  that  the  tyrant's  overthrow  would  have 
opened  a  new  and  splendid  career  to  a  champion 
of  the  gown.  I  lis  treatises  on  Old  Age,  on  Friend- 
ship, on  Glory,  and  on  Fate,  took  their  high  spiritual 
tone  from  the  mental  discipline  under  which  they 
were  now  written.  Their  author  had  attained  a 
frame  of  mind  more  nearly  approaching  to  religious 
resignation  than  under  any  previous  afflictions. 
From  his  letters  at  this  time  we  learn  that  his 
judgment  of  others  was  more  charitable,  his  confi- 
dence in  himself  less  overweening,  and  his  prospects 
on  the  whole  calmer.  We  may  now  believe  him, 
when  he  avows  that  life  is  become  indifl^erent  to 
him,  that  he  flies  from  the  centre  of  affairs,  not  from 
apprehension  of  danger,  but  to  maintain  his  name 
untarnished.  He  is  old  in  years,  and  ripe  in  re- 
putation, and  all  he  wishes  is  to  retire  from  the 
stage  with  dignity.  Athens,  the  home  of  the 
afflicted,  "  the  city  of  the  soul,"  is  the  place  to 
which  he  could  now  most  cheerfully  betake  hi mself- 
liesides  the  classic  attractions  of  the  land  of  Greece, 
it  was  there  that  his  son  was  at  the  moment  study- 
ing. The  first  wish  of  his  lieart  was  now  to  cherish 
the  sentiment  of  paternal  affection.  In  the  wreck 
of  his  private  fortune,  which  partook  of  the  general 
(;mbarrassments,  he  is  still  solicitous  to  maintain 
his  child  suitably  to  his  rank  and  expectations. > 

'  Oic.  atl  Ati,  XV.  15.:  '*  Id  ctimn  ntl  dipiitutom  nicam  pertincre, 
fMim  non  luodo  liburalitor  u  nobis  scd  etiiiiu  ornate  cuinulatcquc 
tractari.** 
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But  in  abandoning  Italy  he  took  leave  of  the  most     crap. 

intimate  of  his  friends,  and  when  he  heard  that  [_ 

Atticus  had  shed  tears  at  their  parting,  he  declared 
that  had  he  but  witnessed  this  manifestation  of 
tenderness,  he  might  perhaps  at  the  last  moment 
have  relinquished  his  intended  journey. 

While  the  foes  whose  opposition  would  have  been  Antooiui 
most  formidable  to  him  were  thus  removed  from  obuin  uw 
the  centre  of  affairs,  and  seemed  only  to  await  for  an  SJIJlJJ^tht 
opportunity  of  retiring  from  Italy  with  honour,  the  J  ***{5J^' 
plans  of  Antonius  had  been  ripening.     He  was  not  «iti>  the 
satisfied  with  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which  he  dntincdfor 
had  already  extorted.     He  wanted  the  government 
of  the  Cisalpine,  from  which  he  might  keep  one 
hand  stretched  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  city.    At 
the   same   time  he  coveted  the  command  of  the 
legions  destined  for  the  Parthian  war,  six  legions 
without  a  general,  for  the  service  of  whose  swonls 
several  competitors  were  already  suing.  ^  They  were 
the  flower  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  and  the 
quarters  in  which  they  lay,  on  the   coast  of  the 
Ionian  gulf,  were  within  sight  of  Italy.     Could  he 
transport  these  soldiers  to  Ravenna,  the  common- 
wealth would  lie  at  his  mercy ;  the  Rubicon  had 
ceased  to  be  a  barrier  against  so  docile  a  pupil  in 
the  art  of  military  usurpation.     He  had  already 
gratified  his  colleague  Dolabella  by  obtaining  for 
him   the   province   of  Syria.     To   this  command 
the   conduct  of    the   Parthian   expedition  would 
necessarily  attach  ;   but  Antonius  was  determined 
to   wrest  from   his   rival's  hands   the  forces   des- 
tined for  this   purpose.     Accordingly   he  caused 

'  Cic.  ad  Ait.  zvi.  7. 
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CHAP,     as  they  had  been  by  their  new  master,  they  could 

L  not  renounce  the   memory  of  earlier  obligations. 

They  surrounded  their  imperator  with   damoroiis 
importunity,  urging  him,  for  their  sakes,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  abstain  from  his  contumelious  disparage- 
ment of  their  common  benefactor.     Antonius  felt 
the  ground  shake  beneath  his  feet.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  conciliate  his  own  supporters ;   it  was  not 
less  necessary  to  make  terms  with  Octavius.      The 
young  upstart  had  become  an  important  political 
character.    Accordingly  the  veteran  intriguer  made 
the  requisite  overtures,   and  a  conference  between 
them  resulted  in  a  pretended  reconciliation.* 
With  his          Hig  position  thus  opportunely  strengthened,  the 
he  obtains    cousul  no  lougcr  liesitatcd  to  apply  to  the  people  for 
pw)7]e  an    ^u  cxchangc  of  provinces.    He  desired  that  Mace- 
exchange     jonia  should  bc  transferred  to  his  brother  Caius,  the 

or  pro-  ' 

vince?.  Gaulish  provinces  to  himself.  The  paltry  forays  with 
which  Decimus  had  indulged  his  legions  in  the  Alpine 
valleys  might  have  screened  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  hostile  intentions  against  the  government  at 
home ;  but  it  suited  Antonius  to  charge  him  with 
preparing  to  attack  the  Cajsarians,  and  assert  the 
cause  of  the  tyrannicides  with  arms  ;  and  he  urged 
the  recal  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  Italy,  for  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth  itself.  The  senate  was 
agitated  and  bewildered.  For  a  moment  it  threat- 
ened to  interpose  with  the  tribunitian  veto.  A 
warier  and  more  statesmanlike  method  of  defeating 
the  intrigue  indirectly  was  suggested.  It  was  now 
for  the  first  time  proposed  to  admit  the  whole  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gaul  within  the  bounds  of  Italy ;  and 

»  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  28—30. 
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thus  place  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  under     chap. 
the  direct  controul  of  the  central  government.  ' 


Such  an  arrangement  would  obviate  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  freedom  of  the  state  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  military  commander.  There 
would  no  longer  be  a  proconsular  army  quartered 
within  ten  days'  journey  of  Kome.  The  Macra 
would  be  removed  to  the  Var,  the  Rubicon  to  the 
Ionian  straits.  Such  a  measure,  however,  was  too 
bold  and  vigorous  for  the  grasp  of  the  feeble  as- 
sembly before  whom  the  idea  was  now  broached. 
Upon  one  statesman  in  Home,  and  he  the  youngest 
of  all,  it  made  the  impression  it  deserved.  Octavius 
felt  at  once  the  full  importance  of  such  a  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  province  to  the  metropolis,  and 
when  the  time  and  opportunity  arrived  to  turn  it 
to  his  own  advantage,  we  shall  see  that  he  did  not 
neglect  it.  Now,  however,  when  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  comitia  for  transferring  Gaul  to  Anto- 
nius,  he  exerted  himself  in  its  favour,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  tribes  to  sanction  it.  The  policy  of 
wresting  so  much  power  from  Decimus,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  his  house,  might  naturally  dispose  him  to 
this  course.  He  was  moreover  desirous  of  founding 
upon  it  a  claim  to  the  consul's  services  on  no  dis- 
tant occasion.  The  tribunes,  corrupted  by  a  skilful 
application  of  the  dictator's  treasures,  abstained 
from  interposing ;  and  Antonius  seems  to  have  re- 
quired no  further  pretext  for  ordering  the  embark- 
ation for  Italy  of  the  Macedonian  legions.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  disentan£[le  the  order  and  dates  Eratof  and 
of  this  series  of  events  from  the  confused  narratives  uin  iMTe 

oTibieim 
>  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  30.  «««  »«»'• 
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CHAP,     in  which  they  are  recorded.     I  presume  that  the 

]_  exchange  of  the  provinces  was  made  in  the  month 

of  July.  The  legions  did  not  reach  Italy,  as  we 
shall  see,  till  the  beginning  of  October ;  but  to 
put  in  motion  a  large  force  long  quartered  in  dis- 
tant cantonments  is  always  a  work  of  time,  and 
requires  a  full  military  chest,  which,  doubtless,  was 
wanting.  Antonius,  meanwhile  assured  of  such  an 
overwhelming  force  behind  him,  could  view  the 
intrigues  of  the  republicans  without  alarm.  The 
praetors,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  had  demanded  a 
formal  release  from  their  obligation  to  residence 
in  Rome.  While  they  proposed  to  undertake  the 
discharge  of  their  commissions  abroad,  they  would 
not  relinquish  the  advantage  of  their  position  as 
praetors  in  the  city.  They  now  required  the  consul 
to  summon  the  senate  to  pass  this  decree  in  their 
favour ;  and  when  he  named  the  first  of  August  for 
its  assembling  they  addressed  urgent  solicitations 
to  the  gravest  and  most  influential  of  the  order  to 
attend.  Fear  of  personal  violence,  a  sense  of  in- 
sulted dignity,  disgust  perhaps  at  their  own  insig- 
nificance, had  driven  many  consulars  and  men  of 
authority  to  retire  to  their  country  seats.  They 
returned,  however,  on  this  solemn  invitation,  and 
assisted,  no  doubt,  in  carrying  the  object  for  which 
the  praetors  had  desired  their  presence.  The  sitting 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  furious  invective 
pronounced  against  Antonius  by  Calpurnius  Piso, 
the  dictator's  father-in-law.  Connected  with  both 
the  principal  parties  in  the  state,  he  had  hitherto 
trimmed  between  tliem.  His  sudden  attack  upon 
the  consul's  policy  was  hailed  by  the  republicans  as 
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a  symptom  of  reaction.    But  when  Antonius  replied     <*"ap. 

•  XXIV 

with  equal  acrimony,  the  courage  of  the  senators  ' 

quailed,  and  Piso  found  no  supporter.  Neither 
Brutus  nor  Cassius  had  ventured  to  appear.  They 
rejoined  indeed,  some  days  aftenvards,  with  a 
fierce  but  impotent  manifesto.'  They  declared 
that  if  they  judged  it  necessary  to  defend  the 
commonwealth  with  arms  the  consul's  menaces 
should  not  deter  them.  They  bade  him  remember 
not  how  long  Csesar  had  lived,  but  how  briefly  he 
had  reigned.  But  Antonius  knew  that  they  durst 
not  confront  him  in  the  senate,  and  treated  their 
bravado  Avith  not  unmerited  contempt. 

Cicero,  as  we  have  seen,  had  quitted  the  shores  of  cvrro  em- 
Italy,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  he  should  **'**' 
return  by  the  first  of  January,  when  the  new  consuls 
would  commence  their  year  of  office.  As  long  as 
Antonius  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
he  could  not  hope  to  effect  or  to  witness  any  good, 
but  he  looked  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
happier  era  under  the  administration  of  upright 
and  honourable  men,  such  as  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
although  they  too  were  Casarians.  But  it  was  not 
permitted  to  the  patriot  statesman  to  forsake  the 
commonwealth  at  the  consummation  of  her  long 
agony.  He  had  embarked  from  his  villa  at  Pom- 
peii about  the  middle  of  July,  in  company  with 
three  other  vessels,  and  coasted  as  far  as  Rhegium, 
landing  more  than  once,  on  his  route,  to  visit  friends. 
From  thence  he  crossed  the  straits  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  reached  on  the  first  of  August.    Anxious 

*  This  document  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cicero's  corre- 
spondence  (ad  Div.  zL  3.)    It  is  dated  August  4. 
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cnAP.     to  avoid  whatever  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  hia 


XXIV. 


Rome. 


enemies,  and  in  Syracuse  the  prosecutor  of  Yerres 
believed  himself  too  popular  to  be  able  to  linger 
there  without  arousing  suspicion,  he  remained  in 
ne  is  the  island  a  few  days  only,  and  was  proceeding  on 
to  iSy,  ^  his  voyage  direct  for  the  coast  of  Greece,  when  ad- 
verse winds  twice  drove  him  back  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula.  Here  he  was  greeted  with  the 
rumour  that  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom  he  had  left 
at  Nesis,  were  about  to  come  to  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  Antonius.  The  senate  ^  it  was  an- 
nounced, was  summoned  for  the  first  of  August, 
and  the  republicans  were  expected  to  muster  in 
strength.  His  informants  went  on  to  assure  him 
that  his  presence  was  much  desired  in  Rome,  where 
Ills  flight  had  been  made  the  subject  of  some  harsh 
animadversion.  Whatever  danger  there  might  be, 
and  danger  there  undoubtedly  was,  in  returning, 
Atticus  reminded  him  that  he  had  published  to 
the  world  his  deliberate  sentiments,  that  to  die  for 
one's  country  is  the  most  blessed  of  deaths.^  It 
was  too  late  for  him  to  attend  the  expected  meeting, 
nor  had  he  perhaps  much  hope  of  a  favourable 
result :  but  Rome  had  still  its  imperishable  attrac- 
tions for  the  patriot  who  liad  once  saved  it,  and, 
mWw  to  ^^^^^  many  a  solemn  foreboding,  he  turned  his 
return  to  stcps  oucc  morc  lu  thc  dircctiou  of  the  city.  On 
his  way  he  fell  in  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Vdia. 

»  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  7.,  written  August  19.:  "Scripnsti  his  verbis, 
veni  igitur,  tu  qui  tvOavaalav,  veni.  Kdinquis  patriam  ?"  Atticus 
may  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  in  the  Tiucul.  Queett.  i.  45. : 
**  Sed  profecto  mors,*"  &c.  Billerbeck,  in  loc.  Or  possiblj  the  tnifttise 
on  Glory,  which  is  lost,  may  have  supplied  the  allusion. 
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From  them  he  learnt  the  issue  of  the  deliberations     thai*. 

XYIV 

of  the  first  of  August,  the  defeat  of  Piso,  the  pros-  ' 
tration  of  the  republican  party:  they  spoke  with 
resignation  of  their  own  misfortunes,  and  when  he 
declared  his  resolution  still  to  proceed,  they  cheered 
him  on  his  road  to  martyrdom.  The  time,  he  felt, 
had  come  to  obtain  a  crown  of  immortal  glory,  and 
he  had  no  other  object  in  life  but  to  leave  it  with 
honour.  On  the  thirty-first  of  August  he  re- 
entered the  city,  determined  to  abide  whatever  fate 
was  in  store  for  him,  and  never  again  abandon  the 
post  to  which  duty,  honour  and  affection  conspired 
to  bind  him.' 

*  Cic.  L  c.    Compare  Philipp.  i.  3,  4. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

CICEKO  RE-APPEARS  IN  TDE  SENATE,  AND  ATTACKS  AKT0NIU8.  — - 
THE  PHILIPPICS.  —  ANTONIUS  REPAIRS  TO  THS  GUALFDrBy 
AND  PREPARES  TO  DISI*OS8£SS  DECIMUS.  —  OCTATIUS  AB1I8 
FOR  THE  REPUBLIC. — CICERO  EXHORTS  THE  B£NATB  TO 
DECLARE  ANTONIUS  A  PUBLIC  ENEMT.  —  THE  SENATE  NEGO- 
TIATES WITH  HIM,  AND  HE  REJOINS  WITH  INCREASED  DTSO- 
LENCE.  —  HIRTIUS  AND  PANSA  SUCCEED  TO  THE  CONSULSHIP, 
A.U.  711. — HIRTIUS  LEADS  AN  ARMY  AGAINST  ANTONIUS.— 
CASSIUS  OBTAINS  SUCCESSES  IN  STRIA. — TREBONIUS  IS  DE- 
STROYED  BY  DOLABELLA. — PANSA  JOINS  HIS  COLLEAGUE. — 

TWO   BATTLES  ARE  FOUGHT   BEFORE   MUTINA. THS    CONSULS 

ARE  VICTORIOUS,  BUT   ARE   BOTH   SLAIN. 


CHAP. 
XXV. 

Antonlui 
inveighs 
against 
Cicero  In 
the  senate. 


The  acclamations  of  the  nobles  and  the  populace 
which  greeted  the  illustrious  consular,  on  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  gates,  gratified  .but  could  not 
re-assure  him.  Aiitonius  had  summoned  the  senate 
for  the  morrow,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Cicero's 
arrival  he  invited  him  particularly  to  attend.  But 
he  was  preparing  all  the  thunders  of  eloquence  to 
launch  upon  the  head  of  the  public  enemy,  and 
had  not  yet  forged  the  bolt.  At  the  last  moment 
he  had  perhaps  not  quite  determined  upon  his 
course,  and  still  called  Antonius  his  friend.  The 
consul's  offences  were  not  yet  quite  inexpiable. 
Accordingly  he  staid  away  from  the  sitting.  To 
the  consuls  and  senate  he  feigned  sickness,  and  the 
fatigue  of  his  late  journey ;  to  his  friends  he  pleaded 
his  disgust  at  the  divine  honours  which  he  expected 
would  be  paid  to  Caesar.     There  was  some  formal 
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business  to  be  transacted  :  supplications  were  to  be     chap. 

•  •  XXV 

decreed  to  the  gods  for  certain  public  successes,  ' 

and  Cajsar's  name  would  be  invoked  among  the 
Roman  divinities.'  He  wished  rather  to  be  attacked 
than  to  attack.  Antonius  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  sword.  In  his  address  to  the  senate  he  in- 
veighed furiously  against  the  cowardly  absentee, 
and  threatened,  with  his  usual  rude  violence,  to 
send  workmen  and  demolish  the  house  on  the  Pa- 
latine, which  the  citizens,  after  its  first  destruction 
by  Clodius,  had  erected  to  their  unworthy  idol, 
After  this  ebullition  of  malice  and  defiance  the 
consul  left  the  city  to  indulge  himself  in  revelry  at 
his  Tiburtine  villa. 

One  of  the  consuls  had  thus  quitted  his  post ;  cktn  dc* 
but  the  other  was  still  in  Rome.  Dolabella  con-  n^phmp- 
vened  the  senate  again  in  the  temple  of  Concord  p^*?*"'*^'/- 
for  the  following  day,  to  delil^erate  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  This  was  the  spot  where  Cicero 
had  delivered  the  most  effective  of  his  harangues, 
on  the  day  which  witnessed  the  condemnation 
of  Catilina's  accomplices.  The  place  and  its  asso- 
ciations nerved  him  now  with  the  courage  of  his 
younger  and  more  hopeful  days.  The  insults  flung 
upon  him  by  Antonius  had  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
He  rose  before  the  assembled  senators,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  place  to  explain  and  vindicate 
his  o^vn  conduct,  both  in  abandoning  the  city  and 
in  returning  to  it.  Refraining  from  any  allusion 
to  the  tyrannicide  itself,  he  began  his  retrospect  of 
affairs  with  the  meeting  in  the  temple  of  Tellus. 
lie  showed  that  all  parties  had  at  first  combined 

»  Cic.  PhiUpp,  i.  6. 
H  4 
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CHAP,  for  the  common  good.  If  he  claimed  for  himself 
|_  the  merit  of  having  proposed  the  amnesty,  he  al- 
lowed Antonius  the  praise  of  having  accepted  it^ 
and  given  his  own  son  as  an  earnest  of  his  good 
faith.  The  liberators,  he  said,  were  satisfied,  the 
decrees  of  Caesar  were  respected,  the  citizens  were 
re-assured,  the  noble  and  the  good  approved.  Up 
to  this  point  the  acts  and  demeanour  of  Antonius 
had  been  mild  and  conciliatory:  he  restored  no 
exiles,  he  conferred  no  immunities,  he  abolished  Ihe 
dictatorship  ;  no  whisper  did  he  yet  breathe  of  Cae- 
sar's posthumous  demands.  The  senate  hod  been 
justly  charmed,  and  liad  issued  a  decree  in  grateful 
acknowledgment.  But  the  consuls  had  gone  still 
further  in  the  same  honest  course.  They  broke  up 
the  riotous  assemblages  in  the  forum,  they  pro- 
scribed the  pretended  Marius.  It  was  not  till  the 
first  of  June  that  Antonius  had  changed  his  conduct. 
From  that  time  all  his  actions  were  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  policy  which  he  had  already  stamped 
as  true  loyalty,  lie  ceased  to  consult  the  senate, 
and  carried  his  measures  through  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes.  He  recalled  whom  he  would  from  ban- 
ishment, made  what  laws  he  pleased,  appointed  his 
own  creatures  to  place  and  ofiice,  and  pleaded  the 
will  of  the  dead  tyrant  for  every  act  of  selfish  and 
venal  policy.  The  liberators  were  frightened  from 
the  city,  the  veterans  were  incited  to  sedition,  and 
fed  with  hopes  of  a  new  revolution.  Then  at  last 
had  the  orator  consented  to  retire  from  Rome  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  intending  to  return  with 
the  commencement  of  the  new  consulships ;  for  he 
did  not  expect  that  the  usurper  would  deign  to 
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convene  the  senate  again  during;  his  term  of  office,     chap. 

XXV 

Cicero  then  detailed  the  circumstances  of  his  leav-  ' 


ing  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  of  his  speedy  return. 
He  praised  the  gallantry  of  Piso,  once  his  bitterest 
enemy,  on  the  first  of  August ;  and  now,  he  said,  he 
had  come  forward  to  echo  Piso's  protest,  and  if  any 
harm  should  befal  him,  to  leave  this  crowning  mo- 
nument  of  his  patriotism.  The  senate  listened  with 
admiration.  The  applause  which  thundered  from 
its  benches  warmed  his  blood,  and  redoubled  his 
energy.  Dolabella  himself,  on  whom  he  had  heaped 
many  fulsome  compliments,  was  not  displeased  at 
being  favourably  contrasted  with  the  colleague  he 
secretly  detested.  When  indeed  Piso  had  attacked 
Antonius  to  his  face,  the  same  recreant  audience 
had  cowered  under  the  consul's  fierce  reply ;  and 
now  too,  had  he  been  present  to  defend  himself,  it 
would  doubtless  have  shrunk  from  supporting 
Cicero's  invective.  But  this  second  attack  was 
better  timed.  Antonius  had  not  deigned  to  listen 
to  it ;  the  field  was  open  to  the  assailant ;  he  de- 
claimed with  all  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  has  no 
fear  of  contradiction,  and  his  declamation  sank  deep 
into  the  minds  of  favourable  hearers. 

The  series  of  speeches  against  Antonius  which  ciuncter. 
Cicero   composed  in  the   course  of  the  following  untPhi- 
months  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philippics,  a  ""^ 
title  first  given  them  perhaps  by  the  orator  himself 
in  allusion  to  the  harangues  of  Demosthenes  against 
the  tyrant  of  Macedon.*      They  pretended,   like 

^  It  is  only  in  the  letters  to  Brutus  (ii.  4.)i  which  arc  universallj 
rejected  as  spurious,  that  this  title  b  put  into  Cicero's  own  mouth. 
In  an  early  letter  to  Atticu5,  however  (ii.  1.  a.  u.  604.),  he  alludes  to 
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cuw,     their  immortal  prototypes,  to  be  the  last  indignant 

assertion  of  a  country's  freedom  against  a  daring 

a;rgressor.     In  this  first  speech,  however,  Cicero 
still  kept  some  terms  with  his  enemy.     He  seemed 
to  feel  his  ground  before  committing  himself  irre- 
vocably.'     The  declamation   is  directed    entirely 
against  the  consul's  policy ;  his  personal  habits  and 
views,  a  moderation  very  unusual  with  Cicero,  are 
left  untouched.     He  is  denounced  as  dancrerous  to 
tlie  state,  but  he  is  not  defamed  as  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.    In  this  respect  the  first  of  the  Philippics 
differs  widely  from  the  second,  and  generally  from 
Antonius     thosc  whicli  follow.     AftCT  tlic  lapsc  of  some  days 
rgoins.        Antonius  returned  to  Rome :  in  his  Tiburtine  retreat 
he  had  learned  the  unexpected  spirit  with  which 
his  last  attack  was  rebutted.     After  due  delibera- 
tion he  had  framed  a  rejoinder,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  September  lie  delivered  it  in  a  speech 
to  the  senate.   It  was  a  virulent  invective  against  his 
enemy's  whole  political  career,  and  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  the  Catilinarians,  the  assassination  of 
Clodius,  the  rupture  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius. 
It  strove  to  unite  against  him  the  hostility  of  every 
faction  in  the  state,  and  above  all  it  denounced  him 
to  the  veterans  as  the  real  contriver  of  their  hero's 
destruction.     Cicero  again  was  absent:  his  friends 

the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  his  own 
Cutilinarian  and  other  orations  may  be  known  by  the  name  of  "Con- 
sidaros."  It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  he  gave  the  designation 
of  Philippics  to  his  Antonian  invectives,  as  Plutarch  (Cic.  48.)  asserts, 
and  that  the  fabricator  of  the  Epistolce  ad  Brutum  was  guided  here, 
as  elsewhere,  by  a  genuine  tradition. 

'  ('ic.  Philipp,  V.  7. :  **  Locutus  sum  do  republica  minus  cquidem 
libere  quani  mca  consuctudo,  libcrius  tamen  (|uam  periculi  mimie 
potttulubant.** 
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dissuaded  him  from  appearing  before  the  anned     chap. 
bands  with  which  Antonius  overawed  debate.    The  ' 

two  gladiators  were  destined  never  to  meet  on  the 
same  arena.  They  continued  to  wage  the  war  of 
words,  but  they  never  saw  each  other  again  alive. 

Meanwhile  the  reconciliation  which   had   been  Qiiwrribt* 
publicly  avowed  between  Antonius  and   Octavius  tonhMuid 
was  not  long  maintained  even  in  outward  seeming.  Somom 
The  city  was  filled  with  rumours,  propagated,  as  ^PJ*" 
was  generally  surmised,  by  the   consul  and   his  compirrt 
friends,  that  Octavius  had  suborned  assassins  to  HTiJ'kUfc. 
take   his   rival's  life.^      It  was  in   vain  that  con- 
siderate people  reflected  that  the  consul's  life  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  younger  and  weaker  of 
the  competitors  for   Caesar's  succession,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  only  by  authority  such  as  his  that   the 
republicans  could  be  kept  in  check.     Octavius  ve- 
hemently protested  his  innocence ;  but  men's  minds 
remained  fretful  and  unsettled,  and  all  ears  were 
open  to  receive  tales  of  scandal  against  those  in 
power,  and  all  mouths  to  propagate  them.     Anto- 
nius  was   in  reality   far   more   disturbed   by  the 
advices  which  reached   him  of  the   doubtful  dis- 
position of  the  legions  he  had  summoned  to  Italy. 

*  Suet.  Oct.  10. ;  Plutarch,  Ant,  16. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  39. ;  Dion, 
xlv.  8. ;  Seneca,  de  Clem,  i.  9.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  rumour,  and  in- 
sinuates its  truth  (adDiv,  xii.  23:)  "  Prudentes  et  boni  Tiri  ct  crcdunt 
factum  et  probant  :**  but  he  is  evidently  trying  to  encourage  his  corre- 
spondent Comificius,  by  representing  the  precariousness  of  the  consul's 
power ;  and  ailer  all  he  cannot  help  admitting  that  it  was  generally 
disbelieved.  Appian  also  throws  suspicion  upon  it.  In  the  recently 
discovered  fragment  of  Nicolaus  (vit.  Cas.  ci.  30.),  the  story  is  told 
more  at  length,  but  no  new  light  is  thrown  upon  it.  Nicolaus's  life 
of  Octavius  is  on  unqualified  panegyric  of  his  hero,  and  is  evidently 
compiled  entirely  from  Csraarian  authorities. 
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CHAP. 
XXV. 

Antonius 
repairs  to 
BrundU 
slum  to  as- 
sume the 
command 
of  the  le- 
gions sum- 
moned from 
Macedonia. 
Octavius 
collects 
forces  in 
Campania. 


Both  the  legionaries  and  the  disbanded  veterans 
resented  his  remissness  in  the  pursuit  of  Caesar^s 
murderers.  He  left  Rome  for  Brundisium  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Octavius  was  constnuned 
to  arm  in  his  turn.  He  visited  the  colonies  in 
Campania,  which  had  pressed  their  services  upon 
him  five  months  before.  He  collected  among  them 
a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  by  the  lavish  donative, 
as  was  reported,  of  two  thousand  sesterces  a-piece. 
But  they  were  neither  equipped  nor  officered  as 
regular  troops  ;  and  the  arrival  of  such  a  ferocious 
rabble  alarmed  the  citizens  of  Rome,  who  knew  not 
which  most  to  deprecate,  a  bloody  contest  between 
the  rival  leaders  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  a 
combination  between  them  to  oppress  and  plunder 
it.  This  turbulent  soldiery,  however,  had  not  sur- 
rendered their  independence,  or  lent  themselves 
as  blind  instruments  to  the  caprice  of  their  leader. 
As  Octavius  drew  near  to  the  city,  Canutius,  one  of 
the  tribunes  engaged  in  his  interest,  harangued  the 
people  against  Antonius,  and  denounced  him  as 
aspiring  to  the  tyranny.  He  exhorted  them  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  the  only  patron  who  was  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force  for  their  protection ;  and 
thereupon  he  went  forth  in  person  to  meet  the 
new  comer,  and  brought  him  into  the  forum,  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  veterans  with  concealed 
weapons.  In  the  presence  of  these  supporters  the 
tribune  inveighed  a  second  time  against  the  con- 
BuVs  ambition,  and  Octavius  proceeded  to  dwell 
upon  the  merits  of  his  father  Cajsar,  and  to  com- 
plain that  his  cause  had  been  deserted  by  Antonius. 
lie  ended  with  offering  himself  as  the  defender 
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of  the  commonwealth  and  the  avenger  of  the  mur-     chap. 

zxv 
dered  hero.     But  he  had  gone  too  far.     The  vete- 


rans  had  not  left  their  farms  to  espouse  a  private 
quarrel.  They  would  not  array  one  section  of  the 
CaBsarians  against  another.  Antonius  had  been 
their  imperator  ;  he  was  now  the  consul  of  the 
republic :  in  either  capacity  they  respected  him,  and 
would  not  draw  their  swords  against  his  person. 
They  insisted  upon  the  rivals  uniting  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  Octavius  gave  way,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance. He  spoke  the  veterans  fair,  thanked  them 
for  their  loyalty  to  his  father,  and  while  he  dis- 
missed with  courtesy  such  as  chose  to  leave  him, 
he  loaded  with  caresses  and  promises  all  that  re- 
mained. By  flattery,  persuasion,  and  dextrous  ma- 
nagement, the  whole  number  was  slowly  won  over. 
Octavius  determined  at  once  to  employ  them.  lie 
marched  them  forth  from  the  city  to  the  frontier 
of  the  Cisalpine.  He  visited  liavenna  and  the 
neighbouring  tx)wn8  in  person,  expended  fresh  sums 
in  tempting  recruits  to  his  service,  and  finally  ap- 
pointed Arretium  for  the  head  quarters  of  his 
assembled  armaments.' 

AVhile  Octavius  was  thus  occupied,  Antonius  was  Antonint 
acting  with  equal  vigour.     He  arrived  at  Brun-  ^^^j 
disium  early  in  October,  and  was  there   met  by  j^^Jl**** 
four  of  the  Macedonian  legions.*^     No  acclamations 


^  AppioD,  B,  C.  iu.  41,  42.  These  eycnts  took  place,  apparently,  in 
October. 

'  Cic.  ad  Div.  zii.  23.  (written  October  9.):  "Brundisium  erot 
profcctus  obviom  legionibus  Macedonicia  quatuor.**  Comp.  ail  AtL 
xv.  13.,  written  October  24. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ill.  40—40.;  Dion,  xlv. 
12,  13. 
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CHAP,  crrceted  him  in  their  quarters.  They  were  come  to 
_1L-1-  avenge  Ca3sar  s  murder ;  he  had  dallied  with  the 
murderers  ;  they  bade  him  mount  the  tribunal  and 
defend  his  conduct  as  best  he  might.  But  he  failed 
not  to  confront  the  malcontents  with  the  firmness 
of  his  great  commander.  It  was  not  the  part  of 
the  Roman  imperator  to  defend  his  own  conduct, 
but  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  commands.  He 
scornfully  rebuked  their  ingratitude  for  the  ex- 
change he  had  given  them  from  the  sultry  plains 
of  Parthia  to  the  voluptuous  cantonments  of  Italy. 
He  complained  of  the  ready  ears  they  had  lent  to 
the  emissaries  of  a  petulant  stripling,  for  so  he 
styled  Octavius ;  he  threatened  to  discover  and 
chastise  the  most  culpable;  but  he  mingled  pro- 
mises with  threats,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  a 
largess  of  four  hundred  sesterces  a-piece,  and 
quarters  in  the  "  Happy  Gaul,"  the  fertile  Cisalpine 
province.*  When  the  discontent  was  not  thus 
appeased  he  demanded  the  roll-call  of  the  legions, 
on  which  the  conduct  and  habits  of  every  private 
were  carefully  noted,  and  of  those  whom  their  cen- 
turions had  branded  Avith  censure,  he  picked  out 
every  tenth  man  for  capital  punishment.  He  con- 
tented himself,  however,  with  inflicting  death  upon 
only  a  few  of  them.^  Nevertheless,  this  act  of 
rigour  did  not  check  the  progress  of  disaffection. 
The  agents  of  Octavius  had  penetrated  into  the 

'  Appian,  /.  c.  x^pav  iv^aifwra  KiXTiKtjr, 

*  Such  18  the  temperate  statement  of  Appian.  Cicero  paints  the 
transaction  in  flaring  colours.  "  He  slew  three  hundred  Toliant 
ilomans  —  many  of  them  centurions  —  before  the  eyes  of  his  consort 
Fulvia.     Tarquin  shed  no  Koman  blood."     Cic.  Philipp,  iii.  4.,  xii.  6. 
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camp,  and  contrasted  the  liberality  of  their  patron     chap. 
with  the  sordid  oflfers  of  his  rival.      The  Mace- 


donian legions  entertained  a  personal  regard  for 
the  young  companion  of  their  exercises  at  Apol- 
lonia :  they  were  not,  like  the  disbanded  veterans, 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  Casar  alone,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  quarrel  between  his  successors.     An- 
tonius  felt  his  insecurity.      He   was   obliged   to 
precipitate  his  measures,  and  to  increase  his  bribes. 
Having  made  some  changes  among  the  superior  *^^ 
officers,  he  broke  up  the  whole  force  into  detach-  them  to um 
inents,  and  directed  them  to  take  the  road  along  the  vh^ 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  unite  again  at  Ari-  •''**°*- 
minum.      Motion   and   action,  he   thought,  were 
the  surest  remedies  for  their  growing  insubordina- 
tion. 

The  consul  now  hastened   back  to  Rome,  the  ",J^J^ 
report  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  Octavius  adding  »«»« •»<> 
much  to  his  anxiety.    The  squadron  of  horse  which  of  octmTius 
accompanied  him  he  left  outside  the  walls ;  but  he  J^J^^ 
entered  them  with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  accoutred 
for  battle,  and  from  the  formidable  array  in  which 
they  surrounded  his  dwelling,  with  their  sentries, 
their  watch-words,  and  their  gestures  of  defiance,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  taken  military  possession  of 
the  city.*     But  scarcely  had  he  entered  his  house 
when  he  was  summoned  to  quit  it  in  haste  and 
alarm.     He  had  convened  the  senate  to  hear  his 
complaint  against  Octavius  ;  but  as  he  approached 

*  Cic.  Philipp,  V.  6. :  **  Unus  M.  Antonius  in  hac  urbc  post  urbcm 
conditam  palam  secuni  habuit  armatos :  quod  ncque  Rcgcs  fccerunt, 
neqiie  ii  qui  rcgibus  ezactis  regnum  occupare  voluerunt.  Cinnam 
memini :  vidi  SuUam :  modo  Ca»areni  • .  .  non  possum  affirmarc  nullis 
telis  eos  stipatos  fuisse ;  hoc  dico,  ncc  multis,  ct  occultis.** 
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cnAp.     the  curia  he  encountered  the  fatal  news  that  one  of 
*     his  legions,  named  the  Martian,  had  transfeired  its 


Two  of  his  eagles  to  his  rival.     Stopping  short,  and  pondering 
^t^^dl^  for  a  moment  on  this  alarming  intimation,  a  second 
ocL^uB.     courier  reached  him  with  the  further  intelHgenoe 
that  another  legion  had  also  abandoned  him.^    He 
recollected  himself  enough  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
curia  and  utter  a  brief  address,  to  save  appearances; 
he  then  hastily  left  the  spot  and  took  horse  fcnr  Alba, 
whither  the  deserters  had  retired,  hoping  yet  to 
recal  them  to  their  allegiance.     But  the  gates  of 
Alba  were  shut  against  him,  and  arrows  were  aimed 
at  him  from  its  walls.     His  last  resource  was  to 
issue  a  promise  of  two  thousand  sesterces  to  eveiy 
soldier  who  still  remained  firm ;  and  when  he  had 
thus  raised  his  bidding  to  an   equality  with  his 
competitor,  he  fixed  the  loyalty  of  the   legions 
which  had  not  yet  abandoned  him. 
Antonius         With  the  command  of  the  Cisalpine   province 
expel  Decu  Antonlus  had  obtained  also  the  commission  to  drive 
hiM>!!^"    out  of  it  any  pretender  to  the  government.     Ao- 
vince.         cordingly  he  now  summoned  Decimus  to  withdraw, 
and  prepared  to  expel  him  by  force  of  arms.     He 
raised  his  standard  at  Tibur;  the  civil  war  was 
openly  proclaimed,  and  great  numbers  of  senators 
flocked  to  his  quarters.     The  commonwealth  lent 
its  sanction  to  his  enterprize.     Besides  his  Mace- 
donian legions,  which  since  the   arrival  of  fresh 
transports  amounted  to  three,  he  had  another  corps 
of  veteran  troops  under  his  command,  and  consi- 
derable reinforcements  of  new  recruits.     At  the 

^  Appian,  B,  C,  iii.  4^. ;  Cic.  Philipp,  ill.  8 — 10.    The  senate  wu 
convened  for  November  28. 
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same  time  Lepidus  was  on  his  route  to  Spain  at  the     cuw. 
head  of  four  legions,  and  the  force  of  PoUio  in  those  ' 


regions  was  estimated  at  half  that  number.  Plancus  The  ama. 
commanded  three  legions  in  the  Further  Gaul.  Antollhf., 
These  were  the  forces  on  which  Antonius,  it  was  '^i***A"*' 
deemed,  might  rely  in  his  contest  with  the  repub-  vius  re. 
licans.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  position  *^  ^^*' 
of  Octavius  was  hardly  less  formidable.  Albn,  the 
stronghold  nearest  to  the  city,  was  held  for  him,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  two  veteran  legions;  he  com- 
manded two  more  at  Arretium,  and  to  these  a  fifth 
of  new  levies  was  about  to  be  added.  Though 
possessed  of  no  ostensible  command,  no  magistracy 
or  office  of  public  trust,  still  citizens  of  all  classes 
flocked  to  his  residence,  and  paid  their  court  to 
him.  He  addressed  the  senate  with  a  well-timed 
manifesto,  and  suddenly  he  found  himself  applauded 
and  caressed  by  the  same  men  who  had  just  before 
given  their  countenance  to  Antonius.  Such  was 
the  vacillation,  or  such  the  bewilderment  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  They  would  have  preferred  another 
leader  to  Octavius ;  but  even  him  they  were  pre- 
pared blindly  and  eagerly  to  adopt  as  a  counter- 
poise to  Antonius.  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls 
elect,  chiefs  trained  to  the  command  of  Caesar's 
legions,  might  yet,  they  fondly  hoped,  wrest  from 
both  the  one  and  the  other  the  affections  of  Ccesar's 
veterans.     Brutus  and  Cassius  had  at  last  quitted  Brutus  and 

CaMiuii(|uit 

Italy  for  the  East.  There  was  little  disguise  about  luiy,  anu 
their  present  intentions.  They  were  expected  to  leiw^e** 
betake  themselves  to  the  provinces  bequeathed  ^^  VnloT 
them  by  Caesar,  and  maintain  themselves  by  force  wsignea 

•^  '  -^  them. 

VOL.  III.  1 
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CHAP,     of  arms  against  the  proconsuls  appointed  by  the 
_1_L__  actual  government.     Dolabella,  in  haste  to  secure 


DoLibeiia     ^.Y^^^?  ^^^^  abandoned  his  post  in  the  (dty,  and 
proceeds      quicklv  followcd  in  their  track.      Trebonius  had 

towards  ^  •' 

Syria.  already  establislied  himself  in  the  government  of 
iT^^b^"'  the  lesser  Asia,  and  it  was  upon  his  position  there 
iished  in  that  the  republican  chiefs,  who  had  neither  mone^, 
nor  troops,  nor  regular  authority,  to  oppose  to 
their  antagonist,  mainly  relied  for  the  success  of 
Decimu!<  their  future  operations.  Decimus  sullenly  awaited 
S^uhi***  the  impending  attack,  but  of  his  various  assailants 
hisposition.  he  could  uot  yct  tell  who  would  be  the  first  to 

strike  him. 
Cicero's  ac-       Such  WQS  the  compUcatiou  of  affairs  during  the 
spirit.  *  Tic   months  of  October  and  November,     Cicero,  mean* 
composes     while,  was  workin^:  with  feverish  activity  amomr 

his  second  '  o        ^   ^  ^    ^  ^f  ^d 

Philippic,  the  senators  and  the  citizens,  striving  to  build  up 
a  strong  and  consistent  party  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Antonius.  He  exhorted  and  encouraged 
Decimus ;  he  flattered  and  caressed  Octavius ;  but 
in  the  west  he  depended  chiefly  upon  the  loyalty  of 
Ilirtius  and  Pansa ;  at  the  same  time  his  eyes  were 
most  anxiously  directed  to  the  opposite  quarter, 
and  fijs:ed  upon  the  movements  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  But  it  was  against  Antonius  that  he 
concentrated  all  his  energies.  He  replied  to  the 
consul's  late  rejoinder  with  his  second  Philippic, 
an  overwhelming  torrent  of  invective,  to  which  the 
history  of  popular  eloquence  perhaps  affords  no  pa- 
rallel. The  second  of  the  Philippics  deserves,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  pronounced  the  greatest  of  the 
great  orator's  harangues;   and  it  is  undoubtedly 
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that  on  which  his  renown  for  eloquence  rests  above     chap. 

XXV 

all  others,^      The  desponding  patriot  has  at  length _^ 

roused  himself  to  declare  deadly  war  against  his 
country's  foe.  Long  had  he  hesitated,  long  had 
he  schemed  for  his  personal  safety,  amidst  the  ruin 
which  he  saw  too  clearly  closing  around  the  com- 
monwealth. But  all  timid,  all  wavering,  all  selfish 
counsels  he  now  discarded  for  ever.  The  attack  he 
had  just  sustained  had  lashed  him  to  frenzy.  He 
beheld  all  his  danger,  and  he  resolved  to  meet  it 
without  shrinking.  Rome  should  be  saved,  or  he 
would  perish  with  her.  He  had  saved  her  once 
before,  and  no  man,  he  believed,  could  save  her 
now,  except  himself.  Or,  if  he  did  not  really  cherish 
a  hope  of  saving  her,  he  would  at  least  destroy  her 
tyrant  with  her,  and  build  his  own  fame  upon  the 
overthrow  of  a  personal  enemy.  The  death-struggle 
to  which  he  had  now  pledged  himself,  the  fanatic 
rage  he  breathed  against  the  object  of  his  hate,  the 
vast  interests  at  stake,  the  awful  scene  of  murder 
which  had  just  closed,  and  the  train  of  proscription, 
massacre  and  civil  war,  the  anarchy  crowned  by 
tyranny  which  loomed  in  the  distance,  all  combine 
to  invest  with  solemn  interest  this  divine  eflfbrt  of 
expiring  liberty.  "  By  what  fate,"  it  began,  "  has 
it  happened,  that  throughout  the  last  twenty  years 

^  Compare  the  celebrated  allusion  in  Jayenal,  z.  125. : 

**  conspicuie  divina  Philippica  fame 
Yolyeris  a  prima  quie  proxima.** 
Fabriciufl  (Bibl.  LaL  i.  165.)  supposes  that  is  to  this  speech  that 
Pliny  aUndes  (Ep,  i.  20.)  :  •*  M,  Tullium,  cujus  oratio  optima  fertur 
esse  que  maxima.**    The  second  Philippic  is,  I  believe,  the  longest  of 
the  political  orations  extant 

J  2 
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^xxy'     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  proved  himself  notorious  as  an  enemy 

to  the  commonwealth,  but  he  has  also  persecuted 

me?''  Clodius  and  Catilina  are  the  two  arch- 
traitors  mentioned:  but  where  is  the  name  of 
Ca3sar  himself?  The  dictator  is  denounced  in 
every  page  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  as  the  bitterest 
foe  to  Rome,  as  justly  slain,  as  a  traitor  in  whose 
murder  the  speaker  himself  would  have  gladly 
borne  a  part;  yet  Goisar  had  always  befriended 
Cicero,  he  had  treated  him  with  a  consideration 
which  he  could  not  extort  from  his  friends  in  the 
Pompeian  camp :  Cicero  dared  not  inscribe  Csssar^s 
name  on  the  list  of  his  personal  enemies ;  but  its 
absence  blunts  the  point  of  his  most  indignant 
sarcasm.  The  speech  proceeds  to  brand  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  Antonius,  in  the  strain  of  one  who 
has  diTiwn  the  sword  against  his  adversary  and 
thrown  away  the  scabbard.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  either  the  personal  or  the  political 
crimes  it  imputes  to  the  ambitious  intriguer  were 
such  as  Avould  degrade  their  perpetrator  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  charges  of  cowardice 
are  merely  puerile.  The  abilities  of  Antonius  had 
been  judged  by  the  greatest  of  their  statesmen  to 
be  of  the  rarer  kind.  Caisar  had  many  excellent 
captains,  but  Antonius  was  the  best  of  his  civil 
administrators.  No  senator  could  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  contrast  the  orator  draws  between 
Dolabella,  who  served  in  all  his  master's  campaigns 
in  Kgypt,  Africa  and  Spain,  and  Antonius,  who 
resided  with  sheathed  sword  in  the  city,  or  made 
his  progresses  through  Italy  with  mimes  and  mis- 
tresses at  his  side.     Far  too  much  indeed  of  this 
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famous  invective  consists  of  startling  rhetorical  ciiai*. 
points,  which  could  have  had  no  effect  upon  an  ' 
audience  acquainted  with  the  facts,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  truth,  and  apt  to  resent  an  attempt 
to  seduce  their  judgments.  The  second  of  the  Theiecond 
Philippics,  however,  was  never  actually  spoken,  wu  never 
Cicero  had  withdrawn  himself  from  Rome  at  the  ^"^*'**'* 
moment  of  his  antagonist's  return  thither.  It  was 
composed  in  the  orator's  private  chamber,  and  an 
acute  critic  may  perhaps  discover  something  in  its 
tone  to  distinguish  it  from  a  speech  delivered  before 
the  face  of  the  assembly  it  was  intended  to  convince. 
Had  it  been  checked  and  guided  by  the  eyes  and 
voices  of  an  audience,  it  might  have  been  less  co- 
gent, less  elaborate,  less  cumulative,  less  complete ; 
but  it  would  have  gained  in  practical  earnestness, 
and  even  in  immediate  effect.  In  none  of  his  spoken 
orations  does  Cicero  indulge  in  such  open  declara- 
tions of  hostility  to  Caesar:  neither  senate  nor  people 
would  have  tolerated  the  direct  denuntiation  of  a 
man  of  whom  after  all  every  class  of  citizens  was 
justly  proud.  But  in  his  closet  the  orator  forgot 
what  the  shouts  of  an  assembly  of  his  countr3anen 
would  have  compelled  him  to  remember ;  and  not 
even  the  fear  of  offending  Octavius  sufficed  to 
check  the  flow  of  his  genuine  sentiments,  when  he 
had  once  taken  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

Cicero  had  not  yet  ventured  to  confront  the  new 
tyrant  in  an  assembly  which,  however  it  might  be 
moved  by  the  orator's  eloquence  in  his  absence, 
continued  in  his  presence  to  be  the  mere  echo  of 
his  sentiments  and  registry  of  his  decrees.  The 
second  Philippic  was  the  work  of  a  month  of  en- 

I  3 
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(HAP.     forced  leisure,  during  which  its  author  seems  to 
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have  been  chiefly  resident  in  Rome,  but  to  have 
refrained  from  all  public  action.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  October  that  he  sent  the  completed 
oration  to  Atticus,  asking  his  advice  whether  he 
should  publish  it,  and  desiring  him  to  correct  it 
himself,  and  submit  it  to  the  critical  perusal  of 
some  common  friends.^  He  is  conscious  that  while 
Antonius  still  retains  his  power  in  the  city,  it  would 
be  madness  to  provoke  him  by  the  publication  of 
such  a  manifesto;  but  the  defection  which  had 
taken  place  among  his  legions,  and  the  increasing 
strength  of  Octavius's  position,  encourage  him  to 
anticipate  a  time  when  it  may  be  safely  given  to 
the  world,  and  help  to  fan  the  flame  of  liberty,  and 
restore  the  gallant  liberators  to  their  homes  and 
honours.  In  the  meantime  he  persisted,  notwith- 
standhig  the  warnings  of  Atticus  and  others,  in 
lending  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  the  cause 
of  Octavius.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  alarmed  at 
this  policy.  They  justly  surmised  that  Ca^sar^s 
heir  would  never  surrender  the  inheritance  of 
dignity  and  power  to  which  Cicero  was  thus  help- 
ciccroVi  ing  to  advance  him.  Lamentably  indeed  did  he 
cHtimatTof  ^*^^^  ^^  penetrating  the  young  dissembler's  cha- 
ocuviiw.  racter.  His  easy  vanity  had  been  repeatedly 
misled  by  the  attention  paid  him  by  the  young. 
It  was  an  amiable  weakness,  which  had  already 
cost  him  dear,  especially  in  the  instance  of  the 
younger  Curio ;  and  now  when  Octavius  affected  to 

'  Cic.  ad  AtL  xv.  13. :  **  Orationcm  tibi  misi :  ejus  cu8todiend«  et 
profercndsD  arbitrium  tuum.  Sed  quando  ilium  diem  quum  tu 
cdciidam  putes !  '* 
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seek  his  advice,  and  addressed  him  as  ^^his  father,"  ni\\\ 
the  warm  heart  of  the  aged  statesman  yearned  at  ^^^' 
once  towards  one  so  graceful  in  his  person,  so  win- 
ning in  his  demeanour,  so  apparently  helpless  and 
inexperienced.  Cicero  remembered,  too,  that  (Jcta- 
vius  had  been  bom  in  the  year  of  his  own  famous 
consulship,  and  even  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
liverance of  Rome  from  Catilina,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm on  his  behalf  was  not  untinged  perhaps  with 
a  shade  of  superstition. ^  At  the  same  time  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  rumoured  successes  of  Bassus, 
wlio  still  headed  a  Pompeian  force  in  Syria;  he 
relied  upon  the  military  talents  of  Decimus  in  the 
Cisalpine;  he  hoi>ed  to  attach  to  their  common 
cause  both  Plancus  in  the  Further  Gaul,  and  Corni- 
ficius  in  Africa ;  and  he  looked  to  the  succession  of 
the  new  consuls  in  the  ensuing  January  for  the 
restoration  of  legitimate  government. 

During  the  month  of  November  Cicero  wandered  Eftct  pro- 
from  one  of  his  villas  to  another,  occupied  in  corre-  thTi^wmd 
spondence  with  the  republican  leaders,  and  watching  J^"{J^***^ 
the  movements  of  the  rival  candidates  for  the  favour  «^te.  the 
of  the  veterans  and  the  legions.      Yet  even  then  he  and  the 
devoted  every  moment  of  leisure  to  the  engrossing  ^'i^iy, 
interests  of  philosophy,     in  this  feverish  interval 
he  composed  for  the   instruction  of  his  son  his 
graceful  treatise  on  Moral  Duties.      But  as  soon 
as  Antonius  withdrew  to  the   protection   of  his 

*  Plutarch,  Cic.  44.  The  EptMtoia  ad  Octavium  of  the  pseudo-  « 
Cicero  seems  to  be  a  forgery  compiled  fVom  genuine  materials.  It 
purports  to  be  an  invectiTO  of  the  disappointed  orator  after  Octavius 
bad  falsified  his  hopes.  **  Ego,  patres  conscript!,  ad  parricidium  induxi ; 
e^o  reinpublicam  fcfclli ;  ego  ipse  senatum  sibi  man  us  infcrrc  coegi, 
quum  te  Junonium  puenim,  et  matris  ttUB  partum  aureum  esse  dixi.*' 

I  4 
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CHAP.     soldiei'S  assembled  for  the  conquest  of  the  Cisalpine, 

1_  the  orator  returned  to  the  centre  of  affairs,  and 

strained  every  nerve  to  stimulate  both  the  senate 
and  people  to  arm  in  defence  of  Decimus,  and  pro- 
claim the  invader  of  his  province  a  public  enemy. 
The  moment  had  arrived  for  the  publication  of  the 
second  Philippic.  The  satire  came  forth  from  the 
orator's  desk  fortified  with  the  warm  approbation 
of  Atticus,  and  polished  to  the  keenest  edge  by  re- 
peated touches  of  the  great  master  himself.  Its  ap- 
pearance was  happily  timed.  The  hateful  object 
of  the  attack  had  just  turned  his  back ;  he  was 
constrained  to  retire  from  the  city  by  the  growing 
insecurity  of  his  position,  and  the  treachery  rife 
among  his  own  friends.  At  the  moment  when  his 
popularity  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  patriot 
thundered  against  it  and  shook  it  to  the  ground. 
The  effect  of  the  pamphlet  was  electricah  It  scared 
the  people  from  their  deferential  awe  of  the  claimant 
of  Cffisar's  succession.  It  nerved  the  senate  to  defy 
him  with  a  boldness  it  had  never  before  exerted. 
It  proved  to  the  veterans  under  Octavius's  banner 
that  he  had  treated  their  young  favourite  with 
intolerable  contumely.  They  grasped  their  swords 
more  firmly,  and  demanded  to  be  led  against 
him  in  the  name  of  the  senate.  The  consuls  elect, 
just  about  to  seat  themselves  in  their  ivory 
chairs,  w^ere  fixed  at  once  in  the  interest  of  the 
senate  by  the  general  acclamations  which  hailed 
this  proclamation  of  its  wrongs.  Cicero  himself, 
not  unjustly  elated  with  the  applause  which  echoed 
around  him,  easily  believed  that  he  was  now  the 
mediator  between  parties,   and  the  real  though 
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unostcnsible  leader  of  the  republic.      For  a  mo-     chap. 
ment  indeed  he  really  swayed  the  commonwealth,  ' 

not  by  the  splendour  of  office  or  the  terror  of  the 
imperium,  but  by  the  influence  of  his  character 
and  the  charm  of  his  genius.  It  was  the  noblest, 
as  it  was  the  purest  triumph  that  any  Roman 
citizen  had  attained  since  the  days  of  an  Africanus 
or  a  Camillus.  It  was  the  just  reward  of  so  many 
years  of  self-devotion,  and  all  our  painful  sense  of 
the  weaknesses  by  which  that  career  had  been 
disfigured  gives  way,  at  least  for  a  moment,  to  the 
heartfelt  pleasure  of  contemplating  it.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  distressing  had  Cicero  been  per- 
mitted to  close  his  day  of  toil  and  perplexity 
without  such  a  gleam  of  brilliant  sunshine  to  gild 
its  evening.  But  the  sun  was  rapidly  declining 
towards  the  horizon,  and  clouds  and  darkness 
were  gathering  to  receive  it.  Octavius  watched  it 
with  serene  anticipation,  assured  that  its  next 
rising  would  illuminate  his  o^vn  fortunes,  and  its 
beams  settle  on  his  own  head. 

The  third  and  fourth  Philippics  followed  upon  The  third 
the  publication  of  the  second  in  rapid  succession.  J!J3,JJJ^ 
In  the  absence  of  both  the  consuls  from  the  city  Enthu- 

tlaimof  tbo 

the  tribunes  had  convoked  the  senate  for  the  peopif. 
twentieth  of  December.  Some  matters  of  form 
were  to  be  expedited,  and  possibly  some  extra- 
ordinary precautions  devised  for  the  secure  trans- 
mission of  the  supreme  magistracy  to  the  consuls 
elect  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month.  Cicero 
burst  upon  the  assembly  with  a  freedom  and  bold- 
ness of  speech  to  which  its  ears  had  been  long 
strangers.      This,  he  said,  was  the  first  day  of 
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( H.\r.     lirx-rtv :   on  this  dav,  he  afterwards  boasted,  he 
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had  Liid  the  foundation  of  his  country's  freedom. 
Presumptuous  indeed  was  such  a  boast  at  such 
a  moment.  But  all  that  he  required  for  its  accom- 
plishment was  that  the  senate  should  decree  its 
thanks  to  i'cta^ius,  to  the  veterans,  to  the  le- 
gions which  had  deserted  from  Antonius,  to  De- 
cimus,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  maintidn  the 
Cisalpine  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people, 
and  to  the  other  faithful  governors  of  provinces, 
lie  gloried  in  this  sturdy  assumption  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  fathers :  it  sounded  in 
his  ears  like  an  echo  from  the  days  of  old.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  would  breathe  new  life  into 
the  commonwealth ;  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  its  militar}'  defenders,  and  strike  awe  into 
every  aspirant  to  illegitimate  power  in  whatever 
(quarter.  When  these  decrees  had  been  passed, 
the  orator  descended  from  the  curia  into  the  forum, 
and  repeated  to  the  people  the  oration  he  had  just 
delivered.  The  citizens,  released  from  the  im- 
mediate fear  of  the  consul's  myrmidons,  gave  way 
to  their  bitter  recollection  of  liis  severity  in  re- 
pressing their  movements,  both  under  the  rule  of 
the  dictator  and  since  his  death.  They  were 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  the  young 
Octavius,  and  cared  little  for  the  assumption  of 
dignified  condescension  with  which  the  orator  and 
the  senate  sought  to  cloak  their  need  of  him.  They 
flattered  the  speaker  by  shouting  at  the  end  of  his 
address  that  he  had  twice  saved  the  state.*  Cicero 
indeed  had  brought  both  elements  of  the  govem- 

*  Cic.  Philipp,  yi.  1. 
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ment  into  harmony.     He  watched  over  them  and     chap. 
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bade  them  co-operate  for  the  war  which  now 
seemed  inevitable.  Hirtius  was  confined  to  his 
house  by  sickness,  and  Pansa  was  never  inclined 
to  active  exertion^;  but  the  zeal  and  unwearied 
energj''  of  the  brave  old  consular  supplied  every 
deficiency,  and  arms  and  troops  were  rapidly  col- 
lected under  his  auspices  for  the  defence  of  the 
government.  The  adversary  indeed  was  not  un« 
worthy  of  the  effort.  Antonius  had  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  its  ablest  teacher,  and  few  teachers  had 
ever  had  a  more  able  pupil.  Dissolute  as  he  was  in 
conduct  whenever  he  could  securely  indulge  his  sen- 
sual appetites,  he  had  not  yet  surrendered  his  judg- 
ment or  his  resolution  to  the  seductions  of  love 
and  pleasure ;  and  when  he  burst  away  from  Rome 
and  threw  himself  into  the  camp  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  he  called  his  soldiers  at  once  to  arms,  and 
challenged  Decimus  to  confront  him  in  the  open 
field.  When  the  pro-consul  shrank  from  the  shock  Antonim 
of  battle,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Mutina,  the  Dectniiuin 
strongest  fortress  in  his  province,  Antonius  in-  ^"""■• 
stantly  drew  his  lines  round  it,  and  sate  himself 
down  to  reduce  it  by  siege.^ 

Octavius  stepped  fonvard.     He  made  a  pretence  octavim 
of  consulting  Cicero,  and  then  offered  to  lead  his  defend 
forces  to  the  pro-consul's  rescue.     The  senate  was  {J^J^{[^„ 
alarmed  indeed  at  his  danger,  but  it  hesitated  to  ^  '^e  te- 

,  rrxi  1  nate.    Ne- 

accept  the  proffered  aid.      The  new  consuls  ex-  gouauom 
pressed  with  firmness  their  resolution  to  maintain  SJJSJred. 

^  Cic.  ad  Att.  xyL  1. :  "  In  Pansa  spcs?  \npoQ  iroXtt  in  vino  ct  in 
somno  btonim.**     Comp.  ad  Div,  xvi.  27. 
^  Appion,  B,  C  iii.  49. 
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CHAP,     the   inviolability  of  the  republic;   but  they  still 

]_  seemed   to   entertain  hopes   from  mediation,  and 

shrank  from  the  bold  and  irregular  step  which 
Cicero  advocated.  The  new  Demosthenes  would 
have  had  the  aggressor  denounced  as  a  public 
enemy:  but  this  was  not  to  be  lightly  ventured* 
The  province  had  actually  been  assigned  to  him ; 
he  had  been  invited  to  expel  all  intruders ;  he  was 
not  without  friends  in  the  senate  to  urge  this  con- 
sideration, and  nothing  but  sheer  violence  could 
overrule  it.  Calenus  spoke  forcibly  for  his  old 
comrade  in  arms,  and  even  Piso  recommended 
moderation.  Negotiation  was  proposed,  and  many 
who  had  least  hopes  from  negotiation,  still  regarded 
the  interference  of  Octavius  with  such  jealousy 
that  they  were  willing  to  fly  to  any  alternative  in 
preference.* 
ciccro  op.  But  to  any  middle  course  Cicero  opposed  himself 
Siupro-  ^v^*^  ^^^  ^^^^  vehemence  of  his  excitable  disposition, 
cfeuingin    easilv  elated  with   success,  and   confident  in  his 

hU  fifth  •'  .  '  , 

wiiiippic,  power  to  represent  in  glowing  colours  the  justice 
of  the  course  he  advocated.  "  Would  Antonius 
have  peace  ?"  for  so  his  friends  at  least  had  repre- 
sented :  "let  him  lay  down  his  arms,  let  him  solicit 
us,  let  him  deprecate  war:  he  shall  find  no  more 
just  arbiter  of  his  claims  than  myself,  though  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  evil-disposed  he  has  chosen 
to  make  me  his  enemy  rather  than  his  friend." 
Such  had  been  the  futile  reasoning  of  the  foes  of 
Ca3sar.     He  too  had  been  exhorted  to  dismiss  his 

*  Compare  the  speeches  of  Calenus  iu  Dion,  xlvi.  1 — 38.,  and  of 
Fiso  in  Appian,  iii.  54.  seqq. 
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forces,  and  trust  to  the  justice  of  the  senate  for  the     chap. 

redress  of  his  grievances.     But  what  reasonable  ]_ 

man  had  ever  expected  Ccesar  to  give  ear  to  such  a 
summons  ?  The  declamations  of  the  MarccUi  and 
Clodii  had  only  served  to  drown  the  arguments  of 
more  intelligent  counsellors,  and  precipitate  a  crisis 
which  was  perhaps  in  any  case  ultimately  in- 
evitable. But  to  lean  to  moderation  now  would 
be  to  condemn  the  votes  of  the  last  meeting. 
Cicero  could  remind  the  senate  how  it  had  thanked 
the  gallant  men  who  had  undertaken  to  anticipate 
its  commands  for  the  coercion  of  Antonius.  And 
his  character,  he  contended,  was  one  with  which  it 
was  vain  to  treat :  his  known  ferocity,  his  insatiable 
cupidity,  his  avowed  determination  to  give  up  the 
city  to  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers,  could  admit 
of  no  parley :  negotiation  would  be  interpreted  by 
all  Italy  as  a  sign  of  fear  and  indecision ;  no  one 
would  inquire  what  were  the  terms  proposed ;  the 
mere  avowal  that  terms  had  been  offered  would 
spread  consternation  through  the  land.  ^^  Let  him 
retire  forsooth  from  Mutina!  let  him  desist  from 
assailing  Decimus !  let  him  by  all  means  withdraw 
from  the  province !  Surely  we  are  not  to  en- 
treat him  with  words ;  we  must  compel  him  by 
arms."  Having  exhausted  his  invention  in  repre* 
senting  this  necessity  by  argument  and  illustra- 
tion, the  orator  finally  insisted  that  no  embassy 
should  be  sent,  that  there  should  be  not  an  instant's 
delay,  but  the  consuls  should  proclaim  a  state  of 
tumult,  and  receive  extensive  and  summary  powers 
for  the  defence  of  the  republic.  All  civil  affairs 
should  be   suspended,  every  citizen  assume  the 
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cH.vp.     military  garb,  le\'ies  be  raised,  and  no  excuse  of 
'__  previous  service  be  admitted,  throughout   Rome 


and  Italy, 
nb  glowing      But  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  this  earnest 
on  octa.     appeal  was  that  in  which  the  orator  lamented  that 
^*"^  the  elder  Caesar  had  not  preferred   at   the  com- 

mencement of  his  career  the  approval  of  the  best 
citizens  to  his  own  personal  aggrandizement.  He 
had  wasted  on  the  frivolous  and  unworthy  multi- 
tude the  influence  which  might  have  ennobled  his 
name  for  ever.  But  it  was  not  so,  he  affirmed, 
with  his  son  Octavius.  The  experienced  statesman 
pledged  his  own  knowledge  of  the  young  Gsesar^s 
inmost  thoughts ;  nothing  was  so  dear  to  him  as 
the  laws ;  nothing  so  venerable  as  the  dignity  of 
the  senate ;  nothing  more  desired  than  the  applause 
of  the  optimates ;  nothing  so  attractive  as  the 
meed  of  genuine  glory.* 
u*^^^*'  But  all  the  eloquence,  all  the  logical  acuteness, 
senate  de-  the  authority  and  influence  of  their  veteran  ad- 
freat  viscT,  could  Hot  bend  the  more  cautious  or  more 
interested  among  his  audience  to  adopt  these 
decisive  measures.  The  honours  he  proposed  for 
the  defenders  of  the  commonwealth  were  ratified 
without  hesitation :  he  solicited  permission  for 
Octavius  to  sue  for  civil  magistracies  before  the 
legal  age,  and  the  dispensation  was  freely  accorded.* 
But  after  much  discussion  and  intrigue  the  pro- 
posal of  Calenus  for  treating  with  Antonius  was 
at  last  affirmed.*      Three  of  the  gravest  of  the 

»  Cic.  PhUipp.  V.  18. 

*  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  ^1. 

'  Dion,  xlvi.  29^  asserts  that  Cicero  lost  his  advantage  by  allowing 
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senators,    Piso,    Sulpicius,    and    Philippus,    were     cuxr. 

charged  with   this   commission.     They   were  in-  L. 

structed  to  state  peremptorily  the  demand  of  the 
senate  that  the  consular  should  desist  from  his 
attack  on  Mutina ;  and  from  his  camp  they  were 
enjoined  to  repair  direct  to  the  quarters  of  Decimus, 
and  thank  him  for  his  spirited  and  loyal  behaviour. 
Cicero  thus  baffled  by  the  partizans  of  his  enemy 
in  the  senate  strove  to  draw  closer  the  bands 
which  now  united  him  with  the  people,  and 
hastening  to  the  forum  recounted  to  an  excited 
throng  the  result  of  the  debate,  which  had  lasted 
three  consecutive  days.  He  exhorted  them  to 
remain  firm,  to  hope  the  best,  and  to  trust  to  his 
vigilance  for  their  protection.  From  their  zeal 
and  the  vast  numbers  in  which  they  had  crowded 
to  hear  him,  he  augured  well  of  the  event.  "  Many  ciwre 
and  mighty  crowds  have  I  addressed,"  he  said,  "  as  the  people 
consul,  but  none  such  as  I  now  see  before  mc.  lilllji^^'" 
And  all  of  you  think  alike,  hope  alike,  and  will  ".""  ^^' 
act  alike.  Never  will  the  Romans  be  slaves,  whom 
the  gods  have  destined  to  be  lords  of  all  mankind. 
Other  nations  may  endure  servitude,  but  freedom 
is  the  right  of  the  Roman  people."  *  It  was  easier 
to  rouse  an  excitable  populace  than  to  control  the 
conflicting  interests  and  sordid  calculations  of  an 
assembly  of  statesmen.  Cicero  was  intoxicated  with 

himself  to  stray  into  scurrilous  abuse  of  CalcDus :  aifT^t  itiv  yap  iKpartfi 

Kai  KaraKopiX  rp  itappfiviq,  aki  irpis  irdt^ai;  o/ioiwc  ^XP^I^'o  •  • .  Kal  rorc 
orv  a^fic  to  rd  ^rifi6<na  funTKOtrtiv  l^  Xoi^opiac  aifrf  Ktnifrrrf,     Dioil*S 

bitterness  against  Cicero  is  nowhere  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
this  pari  of  his  history ;  nevertheless  such  testimony  against  him  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

'  Cic.  Philipp.  vi.  injbt. 
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the  delight  of  swaying  to  and  fro  the  passions  of 
the  vast  multitude  before  him.  He  used  the  people 
to  act  upon  the  senate,  and  keep  it  firm  in  its  pu^ 
pose.  He  now  whispered  to  his  correspondents, 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  that  he,  through  life 
the  staunchest  bulwark  of  the  aristocracy,  bad  be^ 
come  in  his  latter  Jays  a  mob-orator.  But  he 
easily  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  as  to  the 
effect  of  his  own  restless  enthusiasm:  or  rather 
perhaps  he  strove,  by  desperate  asseveration,  to 
blind  himself  and  deceive  others,  when  he  declared 
to  Plancus,  to  Decimus,  and  to  Cassius,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  citizens  against  Antonius  was  unani- 
mous, and  the  whole  people  prepared  to  rush  to 
arms  at  the  consul's  summons :  so  great  is  the 
longing  of  the  Romans,  he  said,  for  freedom,  so 
bitter  their  hatred  of  the  long  servitude  they  have 
endured.  1 

The  new  consuls  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  Hirtius  followed 
the  envoys  in  a  few  days  to  the  frontier.  Though 
war  had  not  been  declared  against  Antonius,  he 
carried  some  troops  with  him,  to  give  more  weight 
to  the  message  of  peace  on  which  they  were  bound. 
Octavius  with  becoming  loyalty  surrendered  to  the 
consul  of  the  republic  the  command  of  the  legions 
which  he  had  attached  to  himself.  The  departure 
of  Hirtius  inspired  Cicero  with  new  hopes;  the 
zeal  he  manifested  in  thus  arming,  while  still 
languid  from  recent  sickness,  was  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  more  indolent  colleague  he  had 
left  behind.     But  the  life-blood  of  the  government 

'  Cic.  ad  Div.  x.  3.,  xi.  8.,  xii.  1. 
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centred  in  Cicero's  o^vn  breast.     It  was  he  that     <^i-^p. 

encouraged  the  senate,  he  that  inflamed  the  people,  

he  that  awed  the  discontented,  he  that  commu- 
nicated with  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth  in 
every  distant  province,  and  imparted  whatever 
sympathy  of  views  and  sentiments  existed  among 
them.  The  records  he  has  left  us  of  his  daily  life 
are  the  history  of  the  times.  As  letter  succeeds  to 
letter,  and  the  long  series  of  the  Philippics  unfolds 
itself  before  us,  we  are  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  energy  and  versatility  of  the  powers  dis- 
played by  their  author.  We  feel  that  he  stands 
alone  in  the  centre  of  public  action,  and  we  see  all 
the  policy  of  the  state  revolving  around  him.  This 
short  and  brilliant  interval  forms  the  most  glorious 
epoch  of  the  venerable  statesman's  career.  His 
studies  are  now  at  last  put  aside ;  but  in  his  private 
correspondence  we  still  trace  the  playful  wit,  the 
cheerful  hopefulness  which  never  abandoned  him, 
in  whatever  straits  and  perils,  as  long  as  he  could 
feel  satisfied  with  himself,  and  knew  that  he  was 
providing  for  the  applause  of  posterity.  A  letter 
to  Paetus,  written  in  the  month  of  February,  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  the  pleasant  raillery  in 
which  Cicero  could  indulge  even  at  such  a  mo- 
ment^; but  it  concludes  with  a  solemn  adjuration 
that  he  should  not  be  misinterpreted,  or  supposed, 
because  he  thus  unbends  in  the  midst  of  his 
solicitude  for  the  state,  to  have  surrendered  one 
moment  which  could  have  been  seriously  employed, 
or  one  thought  which  could  have  been  applied  with 
advantage  to  graver  matters. 

*  Cic.  ad  Div.  \x.  24. 
VOL.  m.  K 
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h:5t^:  2T  or  the 

T*iz  eT-rn:5  m-E-jjiwiile  were  harrying  on  with 
u  rjT :  1  rGv>r,  Towards  the  dose  of  Janoary  the 
^r.TiTi  retuTT-ed-  Paey  had  lost  Sulpicius  by 
illr.r>s  :»r:ore  I'nf  y  reiched  Antonios^s  camp.  That 
eTr/.r.vn:  ?:atcs^ai  and  jurist  was  the  steadiest 
frlr^i  ::"  Iic-erry  amor-g  them.  He  loved  the  laws, 
the  wis-i-im  ini  equity  of  which  he  had  been  bred 
to  exjourxi.  He  sank  perhaps  under  the  con- 
s'::: u>i.rss  that  his  task  was  hopeless,  and  that 
Hvither  zeal,  hor^estv.  nor  srenius,  could  avail  to 
arrest  t  !;e  drawn  sword  from  the  rebel's  hand.  The 
ariswer  brought  by  the  envoys  to  the  senate  fully 
confinned  Cicero's  worst  anticipations;  but  the 
pusillanimity  of  Piso  and  Philippus  in  submitting 
to  become  the  bearers  of  so  insolent  a  message 
filled  the  patriot's  breast  with  indiomation  and 
alann.^  "  It  was  mere  treason.  They  were  sent 
to  convey  the  commands  of  the  senate ;  the  rebel 
has  obeyed  in  no  single  pointy  and  now  they  have 
come  back  with  his  demands  in  return."  Antonius, 
it  seems,  required  the  senate  to  ratify  his  grants 
of  land  and  monev  to  the  soldiers;  to  waive  all 
right  to  examine  into  his  expenditure  of  the  public 
treasure ;  to  assign  to  him  for  five  years  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Further  Gaul,  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  in  exchange  for  the  Cisalpine; 
finally,  to  confirm  whatever  he  might  produce 
from  Cajsar's  pretended  papers.  Antonius  was 
playing  the  same  game  as  his  master  before  him, 
but  with  less  s|>ecious  excuse:  he  was  advancing 
claims  which  he  knew  could  not  be  granted ;  but  it 

'  Cic.  ml  Die,  xii.  4.  to  Cassius :  "  Nihil  fscdius  Philippo  ct  Pisooe 
Iffgatifl,  nihil  flagitiosius.** 
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was  not,  like  Caesar,  for  self-preservation,  but  merely     chap. 
to  gain  a  few  days,  by  which  time  he  hoped  that  Mu-  _1_1^ 
tina  would  fall  into  his  hands.     He  forbade  the  en- 
voys to  communicate  with  Decimus ;  and  when  he 
dismissed  them  from  his  own  quarters  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  carry  to  Rome  his  quaestor  Cotyla,  and 
introduce  him  to  the  senate  to  expound  and  justify 
his  demands.  1    Cicero  was  shocked  at  this  miserable  nmo  ex- 
compliance  :  he  groaned  over  the  death  of  Sulpicius  illdi^tkNi 
and  the  sickness  of  Lucius  Cnesar.     "  We  are  de-  J|?  Jjj^ 
serted,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are  deserted,  O  fathers,  Phuiwic 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  commonwealth ;  the  consulars 
have  abandoned  us  to  our  fate,  the  very  envoys 
whose  return  should  have  revived  our  confidence, 
have  only  thrown  us  into  deeper  perplexity  and 
despair."     And  then  he  reminded  his  hearers  of 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ambassador  Popilius,  who 
when  he  had  delivered  the  senate's  orders  to  king 
Antiochus,  and   the  foreigner  made   excuses  for 
delay,  drew  a  line  round  him  with  a  stick,  and 
forbade  him  to  step  beyond  it  till  he  proflTered  his 
humble  submission. 

Nevertheless  the  orator  would  not  confess  him-  The  senate 
self  dismayed,  but  still  persisted  in  exhorting  his  tute  of 
hearers  to  expect  decisive  success  from  a  bolder  *™"*^- 
policy.     He  insisted  more  urgently  than  ever  that 
the  offender  should  be  declared  an  enemy  of  the 
state.      Calenus   and    his    supporters     contended 
warmly   against  this   demand,  and   even   Lucius 
Caesar  shrank  from  pressing  the  matter  to  such  an 
extremity  against  his  own  nephew.     It    was  in- 

*  Cic.  Philipp.  viii.  8- 
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CHAP,     deed  impossible,  after  the  rejoinder  of  Antonius,  to 

'      avoid  an  armed  contest;  but  his  hostile  attitude 

might  be  designated  more  mildly  as  a  tumult  than  a 
war,  the  recusant  himself  might  be  styled  more 
indulgently .  the  adversary  of  Dccimus  than  his 
enemy/  But  meanwhile  the  swords  of  the  com- 
Com-  batants  had  already  met.  Hirtius  had  acted  with 
oAwuii-"  promptness  and  vigour.  The  consul  Pansa  read 
tTOm'nir-  *^  ^^^  senate  his  colleague's  dispatch :  "  he  had 
|^*"J*  stormed  a  post,  he  had  seized  Clatema^  he  had 
driven  in  some  horsemen,  he  had  joined  battle,  and 
blood  had  been  shed  on  both  sides."  The  ad- 
vantage seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  government 
Antonius  occupied  Bononia  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  force,  and  only  a  small  division  was  left  to 
watch  Decimus  in  Mutina :  Octavius  was  posted  at 
Forum  Cornelii,  the  modern  Imola:  except  Bo- 
nonia, Rhegium,  and  Parma,  the  whole  province 
was  in  the  power  of  the  republican  forces,  and 
assurances  were  received  that  the  Transpadanes,  of 
whose  loyalty  some  doubt  had  been  entertained, 
were  extremely  well  disposed  to  the  cause  of  the 
senate.^  The  hopes  of  the  republicans  were  raised, 
and  Cicero  seized  the  moment  to  propose  a  statue 
to  Sulpicius,  the  patriot  who  had  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  The  ninth  Philippic  is  % 
graceful  panegyric  on  the  illustrious  jurist,  and 
the  monument  which  it  urged  the  Roman  people 
to  erect  to  him  remained  standing  before  the  rostra 

*  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  63.  Cicero  (Philipp,  viii.  2.,)  maintained  on  the 
contrary  that  the  term  tumultus  was  stronger  than  helium.  The  oae 
properly  implied  a  sudden  unforeseen  attack,  the  other  a  dedaitd 
state  of  war. 

'  Cic.  ad  Div.  xii.  5. 
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through  many  generations.     At  the  end  of  three     ^'"ap. 
centuries  of   the  peaceful  triumphs  of  kw  the  ' 

name  and  honours  of  Servius  Sulpicius  were  still 
associated  with  this  brazen  efSgy,  and  possibly  it 
was  not  forgotten  that  the  eloquence  of  Marcus 
Tullius  had  helped  to  raise  it.^ 

While  the  government  at  Rome  was  thus  slowly  CMrim  ob. 
rousing  itself  to  the  struggle  for  freedom,  the  advmnugn 
faction  of  the  liberators  was  receiving  some  addition  ^  ^*'**' 
of  strength  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Cassius  had 
reached  Syria,  and  was  arming  himself  with  the  dili* 
gence  of  a  good  soldier  against  the  expected  attack 
of  Dolabella :  he  had  attracted  to  his  standard  one 
legion  which  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public under  Csscilius  Bassus  throughout  the 
period  of  Caesar's  ascendancy^:  L.  Murcus  and 
Q.  Crispus,  who  held  commands  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  had  placed  themselves  under  his  orders, 
and  four  legions,  which  Dolabella  had  summoned 
from  Egypt,  had  been  constrained  to  surrender  to 
him.  Deiotarus,  the  Galatian  chief,  offered  him 
the  swords  of  a  numerous  native  army  trained  in 
the  Roman  manner.  Cassius  found  himself  early 
in  the  year  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  force,  and 
his  favourable  statement  of  affairs  in  the  east 
reached  Cicero  just  at  the  moment  when  he  could 
employ  it  with  effect  to  reinforce  his  own  argu- 

'  Pomponius,  in  the  Digett^  i.  tit.  ii.  §  43.  **  Servius  quum  in 
causis  orandis  primmn  locum  aut  pro  certo  post  Marcum  Tuilium 
obtineret ...  hie  quum  in  l^atione  periisset  statuam  ei  pop.  Rom.  pro 
rostris  posuit  et  bodieque  extat  pro  rostris  Augusti.**    Cic.  Philipp. 

ix.  7. 

*  Cassius  to  Cicero,  Marcb  7,  (ad  Div,  xii.  11.).  Josepb.  Antiq.  Jud, 
xiv.  11.;  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  11.;  Dion,  xlvii.  27,  28. ;  Cicero,  PkOipp. 

xi.  12. 
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CHAP,     ments  for  vigorous  and  decisive  action.     At  the 


XXV. 


same  time.  Brutus  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Hortensius  in  Macedonia  as  his  legitimate  successor, 
and  had  driven  C.  Antonius,  the  rival  claimant, 
into  Apollonia,  where  he  kept  him  closely  shut  up.' 
He  commanded  the  quaBStors  to  pour  into  his 
military  chest  the  tolls  and  tributes  they  were 
collecting  for  the  expences  of  the  province.^  With 
Macedonia  both  lUyricum  and  Achaia  were  deter- 
mined to  the  side  of  the  republic.^  The  same 
cause  might  count  also  with  some  confidence  on 
the  support  of  Plancus  in  Gaul  and  PoUio  in  Spain: 
for  both  these  officers,  though  recently  attached  to 
CaBsar,  had  no  personal  connexion  with  Antonius, 
and  were  known  to  be  waiters  upon  the  winning 
sidc."^  PoUio  openly  avowed  that  he  longed  for 
rest  and  yearned  after  the  graceful  studies  to 
which  he  was  addicted.  He  was  disposed  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  sword  into  the  scale  that  now 
seemed  the  heaviest,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining,  ir- 
respective of  men  or  principles,  peace  at  any  price 
and  from  any  hands. 
Trebonius  But  thc  causc  of  frccdom  sustained  a  grave 
nndnmr-  rcvcrsc  in  tlic  loss  of  a  good  officer  and  zealous 
Doi^^Ta.  partizan,  Trebonius.  Dolabella,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  left  Rome  in  the  autumn,  anticipating  by 
three  months  the  termination  of  liis  consulate,  in 
his  haste  to  possess  himself  of  his  province,  or 
rather  to  amass  plunder  in  the  cities  on  his  route. 

*  Cic.  Philipp,  xi.  11. 
«  Veil.  ii.  62. 

*  Cic.  PhUipp.  X.  6. 

^  Comp.  Asinius  Pollio  to  Cicero  (in  thc  middle  of  March),  ad  Die. 
X.  31.,  and  Flancus  to  thc  consuls  (about  thc  same  date),  adDiv.x,  8. 
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For  after  quitting  Italy  he  made,  it  appears,  no  ex-     chap. 

pedition  to  reach  his  destination,  although  the  at-  ]_ 

titude  Cassius  had  assumed  there  must  have  soon 
been  made  known  to  him.  It  was  not  till  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year  that  he 
crossed  over  into  Asia.  He  had  encountered 
no  open  resistance  in  Macedonia,  nor  did  Tre- 
bonius,  who  commanded  in  Asia,  venture  to  defy 
him  with  arms.  But  his  progress  was  harassed 
and  impeded,  supplies  were  refused  him,  and  the 
cities  on  his  route  closed  their  gates  against  him. 
Dolabella  resented  this  affront.  He  took  mea- 
sures to  throw  the  propraetor  off  his  guard,  scaled 
the  walls  of  Smyrna  in  the  night,  and  caused 
him  to  be  seized  in  his  bed.  When  Trebo- 
nius  begged  to  be  conducted  into  the  consul's 
presence,  he  received  the  taunting  reply,  that  he 
might  go  where  he  pleased,  but  he  must  leave  his 
head  behind  him.  Dolabella  required  the  death  of 
Caesar's  murderer.  Trebonius,  it  was  remarked, 
was  the  first  of  the  parricides  who  suffered  the 
penalty  of  his  crime,  and  that  within  less  than  a 
year  from  the  date  of  its  perpetration.  With  the 
dawn  of  day  the  gory  trophy  was  seen  suspended 
from  the  consul's  tribunal;  the  legionaries  and 
camp-followers  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping 
insults  on  the  mutilated  trunk,  and  the  head  itself 
was  torn  down  and  kicked  like  a  ball  through  the 
streets,  till  no  vestige  of  the  human  countenance 
was  visible  upon  it.  This  bloody  tragedy  was 
enacted  towards  the  end  of  February,  at  the  very 
time  when  Cassius  was  vaunting  the  prosperous 
issue  of  his  affairs  in  Syria.     Cicero  in  his  eleventh 
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ciL\p.  Philippic  amazed  and  shocked  the  senate  by  its 
recital.  He  coloured  and  perhaps  aggravated  the 
details,  to  excite  his  hearers'  indignation.  The 
tortures  to  which,  according  to  his  passionate 
account,  the  captive  was  subjected  through  two 
entire  days  before  his  head  was  struck  from  his 
body  are  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  a  later 
historian:  but  the  slaughter  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
an  officer  of  the  highest  distinction,  by  a  magistrate 
of  the  republic,  the  perpetration  of  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  civil  war  in  the  midst  of  peace,  sufficed 
to  alarm  and  enrage  the  fathers  without  any  fic- 
titious cxafifffcration.^ 


•j?o' 


Doiabeiia  Thus  did  Ciccro's  long-suppressed  bitterness 
rr^nemy'*  against  his  son-in-law  break  out.  The  imprecations 
of  the  state,  j^^  uttcrcd  against  him  stunned  the  senate  and 
bowed  it  to  his  will.  Dolabella  was  at  once  pro- 
claimed an  enemy  of  the  state,  and  all  the  servants 
of  the  commonwealth  in  the  province  were  charged 
to  chastise  and  destroy  him.^  But  he  had  been 
formally  appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria, 
while  the  attitude  there  assumed  by  Cassius  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  mandate  of  the  republic. 
Even  Cicero  was  constrained  to  admit  that  Cassius 
was  serving  the  interests  of  the  Roman  people  in 
defiance  of  their  o^vn  decree.  When  Dolabella  was 
solemnly  deposed  from  his  office,  the  question  arose, 
who  should  succeed  to  it  ?  Of  the  secret  opponents 
of  Cassius  some  wished  to  send  out  P.  Servilius, 
the  same  who  had  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  his 
second    consulship;     others,    among    whom    was 

*  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  26. ;  Cic.  Philipp.  xi.  2.  seqq. 

*  Appian,  B.  C,  iii.  61. 
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CalcnuSy  that  the  actual  consuls  should  assume  the     niAr. 

vacant  governments  of  Asia  and  Syria.     Cicero  ]^ 

perceived  that  Calenus  sought  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  consuls  from  duties  nearer  and  more 
urgent :  he  opposed  himself  to  both  propositions, 
and  counteracted  them  by  a  bold  step,  so  bold  that 
even  Servilia  and  Cassius's  own  relations  would 
have  dissuaded  him  from  it.^  The  senate  he  feared 
might  prove  untractable ;  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  people.  To  them  he  expatiated  on  the  services 
of  Cassius,  who  by  his  promptness  had  wrested 
Syria  from  the  grasp  of  the  hateful  Dolabella ;  he 
hinted  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  confirmation 
by  the  senate  of  the  charge  with  which  he  had,  so 
fortunately  for  the  state,  already  invested  himself; 
he  lauded  his  determination  to  act  for  the  public 
good,  and  for  that  alone.  Thus  he  prepared  the 
citizens  for  the  event  which  he  knew  was  impend « 
ing.  Cassius  had  resolved  to  hold  his  own,  and 
maintain  himself  in  the  government  he  had  so 
boldly  seized.^  He  assumed  the  name  and  functions 
of  proconsul,  and  neither  waited  for  the  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  assigned  the  province  to  the 
consul  \  nor  heeded  it  when  it  was  made  known  to 
him. 

>  Cic.  ad  Div.  zii.  7^  to  Cassias,  at  the  end  of  March  :  ^  Id  relim 
mibi  ignoscas  quod  invita  socra  tua  fecerim.  Mulier  timida  Terebatur 
ne  Fansie  animus  offcnderetur.** 

'  The  eleventh  Philippic  urged  these  arguments  on  the  senate,  but 
they  were  defeated  in  tiiat  assembly  by  Pansa.  (Cic.  ad  Div,  xii.  7.) 
He  proceeds  to  say :  ^'  Quod  autem  in  senatu  pluribus  rcrbis  disserui, 
et  dixi  in  concione  ....  promisi  enim  et  prope  confirmavi  tc  non 
exspcctasse  nee  ezspectaturum  decrcta  nostra,  sed  te  ipsum  tuo  more 
rempublicam  defensumm.** 

^  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lentulus  (Cic.  ad  Div,  xii.  14.), 
but  the  arrangement,  as  will  appear,  never  took  effect. 
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The  consul 
Pansa  joins 
his  col- 
league in 
the  Cisol. 
plue. 


Audacity  was  indeed  required  to  save  the  re- 
public, if  saved  it  yet  could  be,  in  spite  of  itself. 
While  the  senate  faltered  and  allowed  the  Antonians 
to  hold  its  bolts  suspended,  Cicero  was  fearful  of 
losing  his  hold  upon  Lepidus.  He  had  obtained 
honourable  distinctions  for  the  proconsul  of  Spsdn, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  his  services  for  the  good 
cause :  but  Lepidus  had  not  deigned  to  express  grati- 
tude in  return ;  on  the  contrary  he  continued  to  urge 
the  senate  to  treat  with  Antonius,  and  plied  both 
Plancus  and  Pollio  with  insidious  representations, 
tending  to  cool  still  more  their  lukewarm  loyalty. 
It  was  a  moment  of  deep  anxiety  to  the  patriot 
orator :  all  his  plans  and  hopes  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  frustrated ;  the  fate  of  Trebonius  excited 
and  unnerved  him,  and  with  the  fear  of  death  and 
torments  before  him  he  demanded  for  himself  and 
for  his  country  the  extermination  of  the  armed  op- 
pressors. At  such  a  moment  the  consul  Pansa, 
moved  by  the  friends,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
Antonius,  sought  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
by  a  second  attempt  at  negotiation.  Antonius,  he 
was  once  more  assured,  would  listen  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  senate,  ever  ready  to  shift  responsi- 
bility from  itself,  acceded  to  the  consul's  sugges- 
tion. Four  consulars  were  named  to  compose  the 
deputation.  Cicero  himself  was  included  in  the 
list.  He  wavered  and  for  an  instant  acceded ;  in  the 
next,  he  saw  his  error,  and  launched  against  the 
base  concession  the  thunders  of  his  twelfth  Phi- 
lippic. With  redoubled  energy  he  urged  the  in- 
dignity of  discussing  the  terms  of  obedience  with 
an  avowed  traitor.     The  cruelty  of  Dolabella  had 
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been  learnt  from  his  master  Antonius.    It  was  only     chap. 

XXV 

a  foretaste  of  the  tyranny  to  which  the  noble  and  [_^ 

good  would  be  subjected,  when  Antonius,  with 
every  scheme  successful  and  every  passion  inflamed, 
should  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  unresisted 
legions.  He  shrank  with  disgust  from  the  service 
the  senate  would  have  imposed  upon  him.  Once 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  no  laws,  human  or 
divine,  he  was  assured,  would  protect  him  from  his 
bitterest  vengeance.  Cicero  himself,  in  the  single 
campaign  he  had  served  in  early  life,  had  witnessed 
the  interview  between  Pompeius  Strabo  the  consul, 
and  Scato  the  general  of  the  Marsians.  He  re- 
membered the  courtesy  and  mutual  respect  with 
which  in  those  days  avowed  antagonists  could  meet 
in  parley.  Scato  being  asked  in  what  relation  he 
deemed  himself  to  stand  to  the  Roman  general,  had 
replied,  with  dignified  urbanity,  ^^  I  am  his  friend 
by  inclination,  his  foe  by  circumstances."  But 
those  were  honourable  men,  and  honourable  times  : 
warfare  had  then  its  principles  and  its  laws  :  in 
those  days  noble  citizens  were  not  torn  from  their 
beds,  insulted,  tortured,  and  slain  by  men  bear- 
ing the  commission  of  the  republic.  ^^  Besides,"  he 
continued,  "  of  what  service  could  my  treating  with 
the  monster  be  ?  I  have  only  one  word  to  utter, 
one  reply  to  make,  one  condition  to  require, — and 
he  knows  it, — Obey  the  senate."  The  assembly 
seems  to  have  been  at  last  convinced  that  further 
parley  could  only  weaken  its  moral  force ;  and  the 
consul's  feeble  proposition  fell  unsupported  to  the 
ground.  Pansa's  levies  were  now  completed,  and 
at  the  end  of  March  he  went  forth  with  four  legions 
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CHAP.-    to  join  his  colleague  and  Octavius,  and  bring  the 

■  affair,  which  had  been  suffered  so  long  to  linger,  to 

the  final  decision  of  the   sword.     But   both  the 

consuls  had  quitted  Rome  without  celebrating  the 

Latin  feriie,  and  it  was  remarked  afterwards,  if  not 

at  the  time,  that  this  omission  had  never  occurred 

without  fatal  consequences.^ 

The  consuls       At  first  the   unfitness  of  the  season  for  field 

Octavius  to  operations  may  have  retarded  the  crisis  which  was 

dmu7i?*"    impending  under  the  walls  of  Mutina.     Antonius, 

Mutina.       as  the  wintcF  advanced,  had  drawn  out  the  greater 

part  of  his  troops  from  Bononia^  leaving  there  only 

a  small  garrison,  whUe  he  strengthened  with  ad- 

ditional  battalions  the  legions  which  occupied  his 

lines  in  front  of  Decimus.    He  might  hope,  by  thus 

pressing  the  blockade,  to  reduce  the  enemy  by 

famine ;  for  Mutina  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 

assault,  and  the  obstacles  he  had  thrown  in  the 

way  of  the  senate's  declaration  of  war  against  him 

gave  him  time  and  opportunity.    Octavius  watched 

his  operations,  but  hesitated  to  attack  him.     An- 

tonius  asserted  loudly  that  he  was  assailing  Decimus 

as  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  this  plea  was  not 

perhaps  without  its  influence  even  upon  his  rival's 

soldiers.    Octavius  might  be  deterred  from  rushing 

to  the  defence  of  one  whose  crime  rendered  him 

so   deeply  obnoxious    to   the    CaBsarian   veterans. 

He  was  mortified,  moreover,  at  the  vacillation  of 

the  senate.     He  required  a  formal  authorization  to 

assail  Antonius  as  a  public  enemy,  and  the  senate 

sought  to  quiet  and  cajole  him  by  sounding  titles 

•    *  Dion,  xlvi.  33.    Comp.  Liv.  xxi.  63. 
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and  empty  distinctions.     While  a  reconciliation     ciiap. 

•  XXV. 

between  the  senate  and  his  adversary  was  still  pos-  ' 

sible,  his  merit  was  still  dubious  and  his  position 
insecure.^  The  nobles,  he  perceived,  would  gladly 
have  kept  both  himself  and  Antonius  in  check  by 
playing  off  one  against  the  other,  and  he  already 
contemplated,  no  doubt,  the  turn  in  the  wheel  of 
fortune  which  should  throw  them  into  each  other's 
arms  for  mutual  defence.  Nor  even  when  Hirtius 
arrived  were  the  combined  armies  at  once  brought 
into  the  field.  The  paralysis  at  the  heart  of 
the  government  extended  to  the  hand  which 
it  vainly  held  out  to  strike.  The  first  active 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  republican  forces  was 
made  at  the  instigation  of  Octavius.  He  persuaded 
Hirtius  to  seize  Bononia,  in  which  enterprize  he 
met  with  no  resistance.  The  combined  leaders  then 
drew  near  to  Mutina,  and  apprized  Decimus  of 
their  arrival  to  relieve  him.  At  first  they  sought 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  by  means  of  torches 
affixed  to  the  summits  of  trees ;  but  as  these  signals 
were  not  understood,  a  brief  message  scratched  on 
a  leaden  tablet  was  conveyed  across  the  river  by  a 
diver.  This  mode  of  communication  was  thence- 
forth adopted  by  both  parties,  within  and  without 
the  walls. 

Antonius  meanwhile,  emboldened  by  the  senate's  Antonim 
long  indulgence,  and  confident  in  the  intrigues  of  ciclro's^ 
his  adherents  in  the  city,  had  replied  to  Cicero's  JJJJS^^ 
invectives  with  an  angry  and  insolent  letter.     He  "jM™  *« 
resented  the  decree  by  which  Dolabella  had  been  tccnth  vbu 

Uppic 
'  AppiaD,  B.  C  iii.  64. ;  Dion,  xlvi.  36. 
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prc-cliiiy^fi-d  an  enrmv.  for  puisuing  a  parricide  to  tlie 
deiiih.  He  v.istified  and  exulted  in  the  slaughter 
of  Treb-jnius :  he  vaunted  the  righteous  judgment 
which  had  ovenaken  the  assassin  irithin  a  year 
frc'in  the  day  of  hh  crime,  and  appealed  to  it  as  a 
manifest  proof  of  divine  providence.  He  upbraided 
the  senate  with  conniving  at  the  usurpations  of 
lirutus  and  Cassius:  I>ecimus  he  branded  as  a 
vulgar  cut-throat:  C>ctavius  he  rudely  apostro- 
phized as  "a  boy."  Alluding  to  the  disaster 
ui>on  which  his  opponent  was  ever  most  sensi- 
tive, he  taunted  the  senate  with  choosing  for  its 
general  '•  the  vanquished  Cicero.'"  He  sneered  at 
it  as  a  mere  Pompeian  club,  sworn  to  undo  all  that 
the  great  Caesar  had  done,  to  degrade  his  name,  and 
honour  his  assassins.  What,  he  asked  with  bitter 
ironv.  what  would  become  of  Caesar  if  he  could 
come  to  life  again  ?^  To  all  these  charges  and 
insults  Cicero  replied  in  his  thirteenth  Philippic, 
retorting  upon  them,  one  by  one,  with  a  flashing 
torrent  of  indignant  sarcasm,  and  answering  scorn 
with  scorn,  rebuke  with  rebuke,  and  defiance  with 
defiance.  Though  the  formal  denuntiation  was  still 
withheld,  it  was  now  manifest  that  each  party  was 
resolved  to  provoke  the  other  to  extremity,  and  if 
Antonius  was  not  even  yet  declared  an  enemy  of 
the  state,  the  thirteenth  Philippic  proclaimed  aloud 
that  the  government  had  taken  up  its  position,  and 
planted  itself  firmly  on  ground  from  w^hich  it  would 
never  recede. 
Tnihccon.  During  thc  absence  of  both  the  consuls  from 
Miu'fcii^ence  ^j^^  ^j|.y  Cicei'o  had  become  the  real  head  of  the 

*  Cif.  Philipp,  xiii.  17.:  "Quid  faciat  si  reviviscat?" 
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republic.     He  caused  the  tribunes  to  convoke  the     ^"ap. 

XXV. 

people,  whose  enthusiasm  he  nursed  by  almost  daily  ' 

harangues;  he  prevailed  upon  the  armourers  to  •uin«the 
furnish  weapons  gratuitously,  he  raised  contribu-  city. " 
tions  for  the  public  service,  and  laid  his  hands 
heavily  upon  the  property  of  the  Antonians.^  His 
diligence,  his  vigilance,  and  feverish  activity  bore 
down  all  resistance  and  extorted  submission  to  every 
demand.  The  arrival  however  from  Mutina  of  a  false 
report  of  the  consuls'  defeat  elated  the  depressed 
faction  with  fresh  hopes,  and  they  conspired  to  seize 
the  Capitol,  to  murder  Cicero,  and  make  a  general 
massacre  of  the  patriot  senators.  It  was  intended, 
apparently,  to  put  some  one  forward  to  propose 
that  the  dictatorship  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
great  orator.  The  Antonians  were  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  odium  such  a  proposition  must  ex- 
cite against  him,  to  raise  a  tumult,  and  direct  it  to 
their  bloody  purpose.  The  intrigue  was  detected  and 
frustrated.  Appuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  came 
forward  to  vindicate  the  veteran  statesman  from  the 
charge  busily  circulated  against  him  of  affecting 
supreme  power ;  and  within  three  hours  from  the 

'  Plutarch  (JEmiL  Paul  38.)  asserts  that  the  property-tax  re- 
mitted to  the  citizens  of  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
(a.  u.  587.)  was  re-imposed  in  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 
He  refers  doubtless  to  the  extraordinarj  contributions  exacted  at 
this  time  under  Cicero*8  administration.  In  the  disturbed  years  which 
followed  we  shall  find  similar  exactions  made  bj  other  rulers.  (Comp. 
Dion,  xlvii.  14.  16.,  xlviii.  34.;  Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  5.  32.,  t.  67.)  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  with  many  writers  on  Roman  anti- 
quities and  finance  that  the  tributum  of  the  ancient  constitution  was 
permanently  re-established  at  this  period.  Later  writers  continued 
to  speak  of  it  as  obsolete.  See  Vol.  Max.  iy.  3. 8. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
17.:  '^Aquo  tempore  pop.  Rom.  tributum  pendere  desiit.**  Comp. 
Savigny,  Rdm,  SUuerverfauung :  erst  Nachtrag,  1842. 
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ciTAP.     conclusion  of  his  speech,  to  which  the  citizens  had 


XXV. 


given  a  most  favourable  hearing,  rumours  arrived, 

exaggerated  indeed  and  premature,  of  a  complete 

and  glorious  victory  over  the  common  enemy.^ 

Engage-  On  the  approach  of  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  An- 

Foruin  Gal-  tonius  had  broken  up  from  his  lines  before  Mutina, 

^?^^\^      leaving  his  brother  Lucius  to  watch  the  town,  while 

April  16.  ^  o  » 

phiim  i8  with  his  cavalry,  in  which  arm  he  was  well  provided, 
wounded,  he  operated  upon  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  ad- 
vancing forces.  Three  months  passed  without  a 
blow  being  struck.  At  length  Antonius  was  in- 
formed through  his  friends  in  Rome  that  Pansa 
was  bringing  up  reinforcements;  but  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  consul  met  with  no  opposition  tiU  he 
had  nearly  reached  Forum  Gallorum,  on  the  road 
from  Bononia,  about  eight  miles  from  the  be- 
leaguered city.  Antonius  was  aware  that  his  new 
opponent  led  four  newly  raised  legions,  and  he 
knew  the  vast  superiority  of  his  own  veterans  over 
such  raw  levies.  With  only  two  legions  therefore, 
the  second  and  thirty-fifth,  he  had  pushed  forward 
to  intercept  their  progress.  He  kept  his  legions  in 
reserve,  behind  the  banks  and  water-courses  with 
which  the  flat  and  marshy  country  was  intersected, 
while  he  detached  some  picked  cohorts  and  a  few 
veterans  from  the  colonies  to  draw  the  inexperienced 
foe  into  his  ambuscade.  But  the  night  preceding 
Hirtius,  divining  the  enemy's  intention,  had  dis- 
patched one  veteran  legion,  the  Martian,  together 

*  Cic.  Philipp,  xiv.  6.  This  is  Cicero's  own  account,  and  ia  liable 
certainly  to  the  suspicion  of  invention,  or  at  least  of  morbid  imagina- 
tion. 
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with  two  cohorts  of  s^uards,  to  his  colleague's  as-  ^"'^^- 
sistance.  The  Martians  were  one  of  tlie  corps  _1__L_ 
which,  incensed  at  the  treatment  of  the  mutineers 
at  Brundisium,  had  deserted  from  Antonius  at 
Alba.  They  were  full  of  vengeful  feelings  against 
their  late  commander,  and  moreover  they  had  no 
hope  of  quarter.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  tlioy 
perceive  the  Antonian  squadrons  before  them,  than 
they  rushed  forward,  overcoming  the  control  of 
their  officers,  and  hurrying  them  along  in  their 
furious  career.^  Pansa,  though  taken  by  surprise, 
ordered  two  of  his  legions  to  follow  in  support,  and 
while  the  Martians  thronged  the  causeway  wliicli 
led  to  Mutina,  these  auxiliaries  strove  gallantly  to 
keep  up  with  their  advance,  along  the  rough  fields 
on  either  side.  Antonius  rapidly  brought  up  his 
forces,  and  fearful  was  the  shock  of  the  collision. 
The  causeway,  elevated  some  feet  above  the  plain, 
concealed  the  combatants  on  either  side  from  those 
on  the  other ;  but  the  veterans  who  met  in  furious 
conflict  upon  it  were  conspicuous  to  all,  and  great 
was  the  admiration  of  the  new  recruits  at  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  kept  their  ranks  through- 
out the  day,  and  the  grim  silence  in  which  they 
laid  themselves  to  their  work.  Step  by  step  the 
Antonians  overbore  the  dogged  resistance  of  the 

'  The  battle  of  Forum  Gallorum  took  place  on  the  15th  of  April, 
as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Galba  to  Cicero  (ad  Div,  x.  30.),  wliich 
begins,  **  A.  d.  xvii.  Kal.  Mai.  quo  die  Pansa  in  castris  Ilirtii  erat 
futurus."  Ovid  errs  in  placing  it  a  day  earlier,  {Fast,  iv.  625  seqq.) ; 
but  it  would  seem  from  his  notice  that  the  anniversary  of  the  two 
battles  of  the  15th  and  the  27th  (see  below)  was  kept  on  the  same 
day,  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  folI<)we<l  the  existing  cnlendar, 
we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that  the  real  date,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, was  not  strictly  regarded. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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cH.vp.     Martian  legionaries.     Pansa,  transfixed  with  the 
______  thrust  of  a  spear,  was  carried  off  the  field  mortally 

wounded,  liut  the  rout  of  his  forces  Avas  averted 
bv  the  timelv  diversion  of  Hirtius  on  the  rear  of 
the  Antonians;  a  second  combat  of  hardly  less 
obstinacy  than  the  first  succeeded ;  the  fresh  troops 
maintained  their  advantjige  over  the  weary  victors 
of  a  struggle  which  had  already  lasted  many  hours, 
and  Antonius  was  compelled  to  draw  off  his  legions 
before  the  close  of  the  day.  According  to  one 
account  he  passed  the  night  in  the  same  quarters 
he  had  occupied  in  the  morning ;  but  the  narrative 
of  a  combatant  in  Pansas  army,  which  states  that 
he  retired  to  his  camp  before  Mutina,  seems  the 
more  worthy  of  credit.^ 
Engage-  'While  the  news  of  a  great  victory  was  conveyed 

Mu"[n^^°'^  in  a  dispatch  crowned  with  laurel  to  the  senate, 
April  27.      while  Pansa  was   lying   prostrate  with   the  fatal 

Hirtius  is  1    •  •        1 

slain.  wound  lic  had  just  received,  another  action  took 

place  before  the  walls  of  Mutina,  with  the  same 
cliequered  result  as  the  fonner.  Hirtius,  foUo^ving 
up  his  partial  advantage,  had  sought  to  draw  An- 
tonius forth  from  his  camp  to  a  second  engagement^ 

»  Galba  to  Cicero  (ad  Div,  x.  30.);  Appian,  B.  C  iii.  67—70.; 
Dion,  xlvi.  37.  Our  first  authority  is  Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba,  the 
lieutenant  of  Cipsar,  who  conducted  the  campaign  in  the  Alps,  CtfJ. 
B.  G.  iii.  init.  (see  Chapter  VII.  of  this  history).  He  became  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  the  dictator.  He  describes  la  a  letter  to 
Cicero  the  battle  narrated  in  the  text,  in  which  he  held  a  command 
in  Pansa*s  army.  He  had  been  legatus  of  the  Martian  legion. 
Appian*s  account  is  more  favourable  to  Antonius ;  but  this  historian 
exhibits  much  prejudice  against  the  republicans  throughout  thete 
transactions,  and  many  of  his  statements  seem  totally  devoid  of  credit. 
In  some  particulars  I  have  combined  the  two  accounts,  which  are  not 
altogether  consistent  with  each  other.  Dion  enters  into  no  details, 
but  gives  a  decided  victory  to  Hirtius:  ttoX^  Updriiciv, 
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but  without  success.    At  last  on  the  27th  of  April,     chap. 


XXV. 


by  the  feint  of  throwing  succours  into  the  town,  he 
forced  the  besiegers  to  place  themselves  in  his  way. 
Fearing  that  Mutina  would  thus  be  snatched  from 
his  grasp  Antonius  allowed  two  of  his  legions  to 
take  up  a  position  between  it  and  the  liirtians. 
The  combat  once  begun  was  sustained  by  fresh 
detachments  from  the  Antonian  camp,  until  the 
whole  of  the  besieging  army  was  engaged.  But 
the  battalions  thus  brought  forward  in  detail  fought 
with  less  confidence,  and  at  last  gave  way.  Hirtius 
pursued  them  even  within  the  lines  of  their  camp, 
and  fell  fighting  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  pra3- 
torium.  Octavius  coming  up  to  his  support  carried 
off  the  consul's  body,  and  for  a  moment  held  pos- 
session of  the  camp.  The  Antonians  however 
finally  rallied,  and  recovered  their  position ;  but  the 
honours  of  the  day  remained  with  the  assailants, 
who  had  forced  their  enemy  to  leave  his  lines  to 
meet  them,  and  had  driven  him  ignoniiniously 
within  them  again. 

Hirtius  thus  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  The  newt 
Pansa  died   of  his  wounds   almost   at  the  same  nwch^^^ 
moment ;  but  the  news  of  the  first  battle,  unalloyed  ^^  ^^ 
by  any  knowledge   of  this   double   disaster,   had  n^tnthe 
already  entered  the  walls  of  the  senate-house  at  andiMt 
Rome.     It  came  most  opportunely  for  Cicero,  at  JpKa^; 
the  moment  when  the  tribunes'  interference  in  his 
behalf  had  defeated  the  machinations  of  the  An- 
tonians  in  the  city,  and  restored  him  to  the  favour 
of  the  people,  which  had  been  for  an  instant  shaken. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  towards  him  was 
now  unbounded.     They  rushed  in  crowds  to  his 
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c'lLVP.  dwelling  on  the  Palatine,  insisted  upon  his  coming 
_^___  forth  to  them,  and  then  carried  him  in  a  kind 
of  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  as  if,  he  says,  he  had 
been  himself  the  victorious  imperator,  and  thence 
back  to  his  own  house.*  The  day  following,  the 
22nd  of  April,  the  senate  was  convened  by  the  city 
praetor,  M.  Cornutus,  who  in  the  absence  of  both 
the  consuls  occupied  the  highest  executive  office  in 
the  state."  The  dispatch  of  the  consul  Hirtius  was 
read,  and  Ser villus  moved  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods  for  the  public  victory.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  senate  should  now  lay  aside  the  militaiy 
garb  which  it  had  assumed  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Then  arose  Cicero,  and  delivered  the 
fourteenth  and  last  of  the  Philippics :  it  was  fitting 
that  so  unparalleled  a  series  of  bold  and  generous 
declamations  should  be  cro^vned  at  last  with  one 
song  of  triumph.  The  vigilance  of  the  statesman 
Avas  not  laid  asleep  by  the  first  appearance  of 
success,  lie  deprecated  the  resumption  of  the 
peaceful  toga,  as  at  least  premature.  The  militaiy 
garb  had  been  adopted  when  Decimus  was  to  be  re- 
lieved from  his  besieger,  and  the  victory,  splendid 
as  it  was  reported  to  be,  had  not  yet  eflFected  his 
deliverance.  But  he  seized  with  eagerness  on  the 
decree  proposed  by  Servilius,  as  implying  more 
tliaii  at  first  sight  appeared.  A  thanksgiving  had 
never  before  been  voted  except  for  a  victory  over 
a  foreign  foe.      Antonius    had  never    yet    been 

*  Cic.  Philipp.  xiv.  5. 

^  Thu  date  is  fixed  by  an  expression  of  Cicero,  if  at  least  we  maj 
adf)i»t  a  conjectural  but  very  satisfactory  reading :  "  Pridie  vinolia 
(for  [>cr  idus  ({uintiles)  qui  dies  lunlie  est.*^  The  Vinalia  was  the 
23rd  of  April.     See  Kulcnd.  Maflei.  Frsnestln.  in  Orell.  Tnacr,  ii.  388. 
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formally  declared  an  enemy:  but  this  decree  im-  chap. 
plied  it-  Cinna  and  Sulla  had  gained  victories  in  ' 
the  civil  wars,  but  no  such  compliment  had  been 
paid  to  them :  Caesar  had  won  the  great  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  but  he  had  not  ventured  to  demand  such 
a  token  of  public  satisfaction.  But  if  the  gods 
were  to  be  thanked  for  this  signal  triumph  of  the 
Roman  arms,  if  Antonius  was  to  be  pronounced, 
what  he  had  long  really  been,  a  public  enemy,  why 
should  not  the  victorious  generals  be  addressed 
with  the  title  of  imperators?  This  again  was  a 
title  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a  foreign  enemy :  its 
adoption  in  this  case  by  the  senate  in  a  formal 
manifesto  would  doubly  stamp  the  rebel  and  traitor 
as  the  enemy  of  Rome.  Cicero  further  proposed 
that  the  leaders  of  the  combined  armies,  the  victors 
of  the  triple  engagement,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  and 
Octavius  ^,  should  be  united  in  the  honours  decreed 
upon  this  occasion,  and  that  the  thanksgiving  should 
be  extended  to  fifty  days.  He  urged  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  Martian  legion,  which  had  displayed 
a  valour  worthy  of  its  patriotism.     He  lamented 

'  It  must  be  Fcmembcred  that  this  speech  was  delivered  on  the 
report  of  the  first  battle,  that  at  Forum  Gallorum,  and  it  was  a  gn*ut 
stretch  of  flattery  on  Cicero*s  part  to  include  Octavius  amonjj:  the 
generals  to  whom  the  victory  could  be  a8cril>e<l.  Dion  says,  (xlvi.  38.) : 

^rrijOivrot  di  dvrov  ('Avrurvioi')  avTOKpdropiQ  ov  fiovov  o^lftrto^  aXXa  koI 

6  'Ovioviog  Kaimp  caco^  avraSXdKttSt  o  n  Kaltxap,  cainu  fiti^i  ftn\ttrafifvoC9 

Kcu  vvrb  tTTparwruv  rai  virb  rf|c  ftov\r)c  uvoftairOntfat;     Antonius  indeed 

gave  out  that  his  young  rival  had  fled  ignominiouHly  in  the  first  battle 

(Suet.  Oct.  12.),  but  there  is  every  probability  on  the  side  of  Diun*s 

assertion  that  he  took  no  part  in  it.     It  is  perhaps  to  another  slander 

of  Antoniu8*s  that  we  owe  the  statement  that  Octavius  caused  the 

deaths  both  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  by  bribing  the  surgeon  to  rub 

p<ii3on  into  their  wounds.     But  the  story  is  insidiously  countenanced 

by  Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  10.    Dion  also  alludes  to  it,  xlvL  39. 
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CHAP,     the  dead  and  consoled  the  surviving  fnends,  in 

'__  strains  borrowed  from  the  famous  speech  of  Pericles 

to  the  Athenians,  and  concluded  with  expressing 
the  terms  of  his  resolution,  not  in  the  dry  techni- 
calities of  customary  form,  but  in  the  noblest 
accents  of  impassioned  declamation.  And  so  ter- 
minates the  long  series  of  the  speeches  of  Cicero: 
the  fourteenth  Philippic  is  the  last  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  perhaps  the  last  he  uttered.  Like  the 
rest  of  its  author's  harangues,  it  was  bold,  vigorous, 
high-minded,  and  persuasive;  but  the  victory  it 
celebrated  was  dubious,  the  disaster  was  grave,  and 
the  contest  had  yet  to  be  decided  on  other  fields 
and  with  other  combinations. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

AJrrONIUS    WITHDHAW8    FROM    THE    CISALPINE   Ain>    EFFECTS   A 
JUNCTION    WITH     LEPIDUS     BEYOND     THE     ALPS.  —  OCTAV1C8 

SXCUSES  HIMSELF   FROM   PURSUING  HIM. THE  SENATE  SEEKS 

TO    CAST    OFF    OCTAVIUS.  —  IRRITATION   OF    HIS    SOLDIERS. 

HE  CLAIMS  THE  CONSULSIHP  AND  MARCHES  UPON  ROME. — 
THE  SENATE  GIVES  WAY.  —  OCTAVIUS  CONSUL,  SEPT.  711. — 
HE  JOINS  ANTONIUS  AND  LEPIDUS. — DECI3fUS  IS  ABANDONED 
BY  HIS  SOLDIERS  AND  SLAIN.  —  THE  SECOND  TRIUMVIRATE. — 
PARTITION  OF  THE  PROVINCES  AND  LEGIONS.  —  THE  TRIUMVIRS 
ENTER  ROME. — THE  PROSCRIPTIONS. — DFJLTH  OF  CICERO. — 
THE   REPUBLICANS    COLLECT    THEIR    FORCES   IN   THE   EAST. — 

8EXTUS  SEIZES    SICILY. ANTONIUS  AND  OCTAVIUS  CROSS  OVER 

TO  MACEDONIA.  —  THE  ARMIES  MEET  AT  PHILIPPI  IN  THE 
AUTUMN  OF  712.  —  TWO  ENGAGEMENTS  AT  PIIILIPPL  —  ROUT 
OF  THE  REPUBLICANS.  —  CASSIUS  AND  BRUTUS  KILL  THEM- 
SELVES. 

The  historian  Appian  has  drawn  in  this  part  of     chap. 

his  work  from  sources  which  were  evidently  nn-  

worthy  of  implicit  credit.  The  long  ascendancy  of  Apocryphal 
the  Caesarian  dynasty  had  corrupted  the  springs  of  vemidiui. 
history,  and  both  the  reverses  of  Antonius  and  the 
treacheries,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  of  Octavius, 
had  been  extenuated  by  the  authorities  to  which 
he  was  content  to  refer.  We  are  perplexed  by  the 
next  occurrence  which  we  meet  with  in  this  waiter's 
pages.  Among  the  officers  in  whom  Antonius 
most  confided,  both  for  his  zeal  and  ability,  was 
Publius  Ventidius  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  compelled  to  engage  the  superior  forces  which 
surrounded  him,  he  was  expecting  succours  under 
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<TT AP.     this  captain's  command,  drawn  from  the  Caesarian 

XXVI 

colonies   in   the   south  of  Italy,   which  the  want 

perhaps  of  money  or  arms  had  so  long  delayed. 
Apj)ian,  always  inclined  to  enhance  the  successes 
of  the  Antoniuns,  assures  us  that  Ventidius  led 
these  forces,  amounting  to  two  legions,  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  patron's  adherents  in  the  city,  who  were 
groaning  under  the  severe  exactions  imposed  upon 
them  by  Ciccro.  He  entered  the  walls  unopposed; 
the  senate,  and  among  them  Cicero  himself,  took 
flight,  and  abandoned  to  their  enemy's  lieutenant 
the  seat  of  government.^  But  if  we  are  to  believe 
this  historian,  this  sudden  rout  of  the  republican 
party  had  no  result,  and  Ventidius  quietly  marched 
out  of  the  city  again  to  join  his  commander  beyond 
the  Apennines.  Besides  the  manifest  improbability 
of  such  an  occurrence,  it  must  also  be  remarked 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  any  other  ^v^iter  gives  any 
hint  of  it.^  Nor  is  it  possible  to  find  a  sufficient 
interval  of  time  between  Pansa's  leaving  Rome 
and  tlie  battles  before  Mutina,  for  the  train  of 
circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  preceded 
and  produced  this  momentary  revolution.  All  that 
we  can  depend  upon  in  Appian's  account  is  the 
statements  which  other  authorities  corroborate, 
that  Ventidius  marched  to  the  succour  of  his 
general  with  two  legions  of  newly-enlisted  veterans ; 
and  presently,  that  finding  he  could  not  antici- 
pate  the  junction  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  or  hearing 

^  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66. 

■  A  solitary  passage  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  1.), 
"dc  Ventidio  ttuvikop  puto,"  is  too  obscure  to  be  cited  in  confirmation 
of  Appian's  statement.  There  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  Dion,  nor  in  the 
epitome  of  Livy. 
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perhaps  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battles,  he  turned     tiiap. 

XXVL 

to  the  left  out  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  and  skirted  


the  southern  slopes  of  the  Apennines  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  hoped  to  meet  the  retreating  An- 
tonians. 

The  same  writer,  whose  partiality  to  Antonius  Antaoiiif 
has  been  thus  displayed,  would  fain  persuade  us  befonMu- 
that  his  hero  was  on  the  whole  successful  in  both  ^jJJJ^ 
the  engagements  before  Mutina.  So  far  was  this  bwtyre- 
from  the  fact,  that  he  lost  not  a  moment  after  the  tiw  Aipt. 
event  of  the  action  of  the  27th  in  breaking  up 
from  his  camp,  and  striking  westward  under  cover 
of  his  numerous  cavalry,  with  which  the  enemy 
was  unable  to  cope.^  Though  beaten  oflF  from  his 
immediate  object,  Antonius  was  far  from  despairing 
of  ultimate  success.  Before  his  second  engage- 
ment -with  the  consular  forces  he  had  received  par- 
tial and  underhand  succours  from  Lepidus,  and  he 
trusted  to  the  ascendancy  he  had  heretofore  exer- 
cised over  that  vacillating  politician,  to  gain  him 
over  completely,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  him.  The  quarters  of  Lepidus 
were  fixed  in  the  province.  From  thence  he  watched 
the  inclinations  and  imposed  a  check  upon  the 
movements  of  Plancus  in  the  Narbonensis,  who 
still  hesitated  to  declare  for  the  senate.  Beyond 
the  position  of  Plancus,  and  watching  his  un- 
decided attitude,  lay  Asinius  Pollio  in  Spain :  a 
chain  of  posts  thus  extended  from  the  Alps  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and  a  shock  imparted  to  the  first 
link  would  be  communicated  along  the  whole  line. 

>  Cic.  ad  Div.T.  15.34. 
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( jiAP.     Antonius  hastened  to  cross  the  Alps.     His  infantry 

had  suffered  severely  in  the  late  actions,  and  he 

did  not  scruple  to  recruit  it  by  drafting  into  his 
ranks  the  inmates  of  the  public  gaols  along  his  line 
of  march. ^  At  Vada,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genua,  he  fell  in  with  Ventidius  and  three  fresh 
legions,  and  the  whole  force  continued  its  route  in 
two  divisions.  But  his  march,  though  unpursued, 
was  harassed  by  famine  and  fatigue.  Antonias 
now  displayed  the  determination  of  his  character, 
and  his  capacity  of  enduring  hardships.  Fresh  from 
the  lap  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  he  amazed  his 
hardiest  veterans  by  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  drank  the  foulest  water,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  most  loatlisome  food  in  the  laborious 
passage  of  the  mountains.^ 
necimm  Decimus  was  now  released  from  his  lonc^  con- 

\n  retarded       _  •   i  •  i  11         /*  -« r       •  rr^i         n 

inhupur-  lincment  withm  the  walls  of  Mutina.  The  forces 
want  of*  ^  l^G  maintained  there  amounted  to  three  legions, 
cavalry  and  perliaDS    incomplete;    but    he    was     exceedindy 

of  money.       ^  *,  '-  ^  ^  ,  o  i/ 

weak  in  cavalry,  and  unprovided  with  beasts  of 
Imrden,  whicli  doubtless  within  his  beleaguered 
fortress  he  had  been  unable  to  maintain.  He 
seems  also  to  have  been  in  straits  for  want  of 
inon(;y.^  All  these  deficiencies  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fatal  delay  of  two  days  which 
he  allowed  to  intervene  before  he  set  forth  in  the 
track  of  the  fugitives.    On  the  day  after  the  second 

'  Cir.  ad  Die.  xi.  10. 

«  riut.  AntoTi.  17. 

^  Decinnis  to  Ciircro  (ad  Die.  xl.  10.) :  "  Alcre  milites  jam  non  p^s- 
HUin.  Septcni  lo^^ioncs  nunc  alo :  qua  diflicultatc  tu  arbitrare." 
I'ontiuH  Aquila  lind  expended  lar^e  sums  from  bis  private  resources 
in  HUpporting  Decimus's  troops.     Dion,  xlvi.  40. 
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engagement,  Pansa,  who  was  still  living,  begged  to     chap. 

confer  with  him  at  Bononia,  but  expired  before  he  [_ 

could  reach  him.^  Decimus  distrusted  Octavius. 
As  proconsul  of  the  province  he  assumed  authority 
over  him,  and  directed  him  to  seize  the  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  and  prevent  the  junction  of  Ven- 
tidius  with  his  general.  At  the  same  time  he 
assumed  for  himself  the  duty  of  occupying  the 
Foads  which  led  from  Mutina  to  the  Alps,  and 
closing  the  northern  outlets  of  the  province  against 
the  retreating  enemy.  We  have  seen  how  Anto- 
nius  had  already  escaped  out  of  the  net.  Neither  octaTfiu 
would  Octavius  obey  the  proconsul,  nor  if  he  had  join  uTtiw 
proposed  to  do  so  would  his  soldiers  have  obeyed  p""»**^ 
him.^  They  protested  against  the  authority  of 
one  of  Caesar's  assassins.  They  declared  that  they 
had  chosen  the  dictator's  heir  as  their  leader; 
Decimus  they  could  only  regard  as  an  enemy. 
The  want  of  money  still  crippled  the  proconsul's 
movements ;  the  vanquished  could  fly  much  faster 
than  the  victor  could  advance ;  Decimus  had  ex- 
hausted his  own  and  his  friends'  credit,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  Yarro,  as  he  said,  could  hardly  suffice  to 
extricate  him  from  his  embarrassments.^ 

Before  the  first  blow  of  civil  war  had  been  struck  Antonius 
at  Mutina,  Plancus  had  already  crossed  the  Rhone,  uS^^JJth 
expecting  to  be  summoned  to  aid  in  crushing  the  J^^J^ 
common  enemy.     He  now  threw  a  bridge  across  tipinemno- 

Tincc. 

I  Decimus  to  Cicero  (ad  Div»  xL  13.)- 

•  Decimus  to  Cicero  (ad  Div.  xi.  10.) :  **  Neque  Caesari  imperori 
potest,  nee  Cesar  exercitui  suo,  quod  utrumque  pessimum  est." 

3  Decimus  to  Cicero,  /.  c,  from  his  camp  at  Dertooa,  the  fiflth  of 
May. 
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rnAP.     the  Isoro,  for  the  transport  of  his  four  legions,  with 

_[ ]_  tlie  vie\r  of  supporting  Lepidus,  whose  position, 

menaced  witli  a  sudden  attack  from  Antonius,  had 
become  imminently  precarious.  But  the  proconsul 
of  the  Transalpine,  as  he  soon  discovered,  was  under 
no  alann.  The  old  allies  were  about  to  effect  a  new 
combination.  Antonius  had  played  successfully 
upon  the  compassion  of  the  veterans  under  the 
proconsul's  banner*  and  Lepidus  himself,  though 
pretending  to  be  coerced  by  his  oa\ti  soldiers,  was 
well  disposed  to  take  i>art  with  the  crafty  dis- 
sembler, who  addressed  him  bv  the  name  of  father, 
and  doul>tless  offered  to  act  under  him,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  tlie  second  place  in  their  contemplated 
distribution  of  honours.^  They  met  with  all  their 
forces  near  Forum  Julii.  Had  Plancus  crossed  the 
frontier  he  would  have  been  crushed  by  their  supe- 
rior force :  his  lieutenant  Laterensis,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  communicate  with  Lepidus,  killed 
himself  in  despair  at  the  consummation  of  the 
Plancus  treason.  Meanwhile  PoUio  had  contrived  to  sta- 
shrinwrom  **^"  himsclf  at  thc  furthest  corner  of  his  province, 
attacking  in  the  assuraucc,  as  he  declared  in  his  dispatches 
to  the  senate,  that  no  outbreak  of  civil  war  was  to 
be  apprehended.  Before  the  month  of  April  no 
vessels,  it  seems,  crossed  the  Mediterranean;  and 
thc  letters  which  he  sent  overland  were  liable  to 
be  intercepted  by  Lepidus.  Even  the  couriers  who 
were  conveying  to  him  thc  news  of  the  events 
before  Mutina  were  detained,  as  he  says,  nine 
days  by  tlie  proconsul  in  thc  Transalpine.     Such 

>  riut.  Atiton,  18.    See  Lcitidus's  letter  to  the  senate,  (ut  Die. 
X.  :15. 
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was  the  excuse  he  now  made  for  his  avowed  want     chap. 
of  preparation,  and  for  declining  to  move  towards  ' 

the  theatre  of  operations.  Under  such  circum- 
stances Plancus  hesitated  to  cross  the  Isere:  he 
broke  down  the  bridge  he  had  constructed,  and 
called  loudly  on  Decimus,  Octavius,  and  even  Cor- 
nificius,  to  come  to  his  succour,  and  enable  him  to 
assume  the  oflfensive.  But  Comificius  was  too 
distant  to  hear  his  cries  ;  Octavius  refused  to 
listen,  and  remained  unmoved  at  Mutina  ;  while 
Decimus  kept  marching  to  and  fro  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  province,  which  he  seemed  to  shrink 
from  leaving,  with  no  definite  purpose,  except  to 
raise  money  and  make  new  levies  of  raw  con- 
scripts.^ Of  all  the  captains  of  the  republic  at 
this  perilous  crisis,  he  was  the  only  one  on  whoso 
fidelity  she  could  securely  lean :  as  one  of  the 
tyrannicides,  it  was  with  him  a  question  of  vic- 
tory or  death,  and  his  steadiness  was  assured  by 
the  necessities  of  his  position.  Nevertheless  he 
must  be  charged  with  committing  a  fatal  blunder 
in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  ;  while  the  tone  of 
despondency  betrayed  to  us  in  his  correspondence, 
as  well  as  the  distrust  he  exhibited  towards  the 
government  in  Rome,  indicate  a  mind  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  diffictdties  around  him. 

At  last,  when  it  was  too  late  to  deter  Lepidus  i>w«mui 
from  his  treachery,  Decimus  crossed  the  Alps  and  A]pt  uid 

1  Decimus'fl  letters  to  Cicero  arc  dated  raccessivclj  from  Dertona, 
SutielliB,  Vercells,  Eporedia,  and  Follentia,  {ad  Div,  xi.  20.)  :  ''  Le- 
giones  armo,  paro :  Ego  nisi  Yalde  necessc  fuerit  ex  Italia  non  exce- 
dam.**  This  proleptic  use  of  the  name  of  Italy  for  what  was  strict Ij 
beyond  its  limits  deserres  to  l>c  noticed.  I  think  it  is  its  first  oi'ciir- 
rence. 
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(HAP.     added  a  force,  amounting  now  to  ten  legions,  of 
'^    which  however  one  only  had  seen  service,  to  the 


joins  Plan-  army  of  Plancus.'  They  had  suflfered  severely, 
it  seems,  in  the  passage  of  the  mountains ;  at  all 
events  they  were  dispirited  by  the  consciousness 
of  their  inexperience,  and  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  their  leader's  delay.  The  hope  of  aid  from 
Octavius  waxed  more  and  more  faint.  Plancus 
openly  denounced  him  to  Cicero,  as  having  post- 
poned the  defence  of  the  republic  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  personal  views  on  the  consulship.  He 
accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  Antonius's  escape, 
of  Lcpidus's  treason,  of  the  formidable  attitude  the 
two  associates  had  assumed,  of  all  their  hopes  and 
all  their  manoeuvres.  If  Plancus  however  still 
clung  to  the  hope  that  Octavius  might  yet  lend 
his  hand  to  prop  the  state,  Cicero  himself  had  by 
this  tune  renounced  any  such  expectation.  From 
the  moment  he  deserted  Decimus,  the  veteran 
penetrated  his  views,  and  was  convinced  that  they 
were  confined  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  From 
Cicero  henceforth  Cicero  declares  his  dependence  to  rest 
all  ho°«*  upon  Decimus  and  Plancus  alone  in  the  west,  and 
^s\\j^  he  exerts  himself  with  gallant  constancy  in  ex- 
horting and  encouraging  them  to  the  utmost.  But 
his  eyes  are  wandering  towards  Macedonia  and 
Syria ;  and  it  is  from  Brutus  and  Cassius,  after  all, 
the  leaders  of  the  brave  band  of  patriots,  that  he 
expects  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  From  Syria 
the  rumour  reached  him  that  Dolabella  had  been 
destroyed.     lie  hardly  ventured  to  credit  it ;  but 

*  Plancus  to  Cicero  {ad  Div.  x.  24.)  :  "  In  castris  Bruti  una  rete- 
rana  legio,  altera  bima,  octo  tiroiuiin/* 
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it  was  speedily  confirmed.     After  the  murder  of     thap. 

•  XXVL 

Trebonius  the  ruffian  had  cast  oflf  all  disguise.    He  

had  declared  open  war  against  the  rival  who  pre- 
occupied the  province  he  claimed  to  govern.     He 
had  seized  upon  the  city  of  Laodicea ;  but  here  his 
career  was  arrested  by  a  better  general  with  a 
stronger  force  than  his  ovm.^    Cassius,  anticipating  Doiabeiu 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  the  intruder  c^^iur**^ 
was  formally  proscribed,  or  acting  in  the  spirit  of  "TJ^ 
Cicero's  counsel  ^,  "  Be  yourself  your  own  senate, 
inarched  against  him,  stormed  the  city  in  which  he 
had  posted  himself,  and  drove  him  to  seek  death 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  soldiers. 

The  report  of  this   success  might  sustain  the  Tbcwnate 
drooping  spirits  of  the  republicans  in  Rome.     In  uwm  with 
the  first  flush  of  victory  they  had  not  cared  to  ^'JJj^'^* 
conceal  their  distrust  of  Octavius,  whom  they  now  to  cmtc 
deemed  unnecessary  to  them.     He  had  declined  to  unong  hii 
join  with  Decimus  in  pursuit  of  Antonius;   his  •**"*"• 
excuse  had  been  questionable,  his  attitude  uncom- 
pliant :  Cicero  himself  discovered  that  he  was  re- 
serving his   strength   for    personal    objects,    and 
avowed  that  he  had  been  deceived  as  to  his  real 
disposition.     Doubtless  Octavius  read  in  the  bitter 
spirit  displayed  against  Antonius,  an  edict  of  pro- 
scription against,  not  the  flagitious  consular,  but 
the  friend  of  Caesar.     He  lay  himself  under  the 
same  ban,  and  might  expect  to  be  made  the  next 
victim.     The  bearing  of  the  senate  towards  him 
had  entirely  changed.     The  honours  awarded  for 
the  first  victory  had  been  divided  equally  between 

^  Lentulufl  to  Cicero  (ad  Dip,  xii.  14.),  from  Perga,  June  2. 
*  Cicero  to  FUncus  (adJDiv,  x.  16.)  :  **  Ipse  tibi  ais  senatUB.** 
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i  iiAP.     liim  and  the  consuls,  and  Cicero  had  pronounced 

\XVI  .  •  • 

^_  Lis  praise  amidst  the  applause  of  the  still  trembling 

assembly :  but  now  that  the  enemy  was  a  second 
time  worsted,  and  the  victorious  consuls  had  both 
fallen,  it  had  transferred  all  its  acknowledgments 
to  Dccimus,  it  had  decreed  thanksgivings  in  hb 
name  only,  as  if  he  had  been  the  conqueror  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  Octavius  the  beleaguered  skulker 
behind  the  walls  of  Muthia.  Of  the  real  victor,  the 
sole  survivor  at  least  of  the  three  combined  victors 
of  those  days,  no  mention  was  made.^  It  was  not 
against  Antoniiis,  whom  it  no  longer  feared,  but 
against  the  possible  projects  of  Octavius  that  the 
senate  provided  in  the  decree  by  which  it  now  called 
Scxtus  Pompeius  to  the  command  of  its  naval 
forces,  and  directed  all  its  officers  from  the  Ionian 
to  the  Euphrates  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.-  When  Octavius  boldly 
demanded  a  triumph,  his  application  was  con- 
temptuously disregarded.  The  voice  of  Cicero  was 
silent  on  his  behalf,  or  if  it  expressed  any  recogni- 
tion of  his  claims  to  distinction,  the  acknowledsr- 
ment  was  accompanied  by  a  truculent  jest,  implying 
that  the  young  man  must  be  got  rid  of  under  pre- 
tence of  caressing  liim.^  Meanwhile  every  effort 
was  made  to  detach  the  veterans  from  their  youthful 
favourite.     The  senate  treated  with  them  about 

*  Cic.  ad  Dir.  xi.  18.;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  74.  80.;  Dion,  xlri.  40. 

*  Dion,  /.  c. 

'  Deciinus  to  Cicero  (ad  Dir.  xi.  20.),  May  24  :  "  Ipsum  Caraarem 
nihil  (le  te  questum,  nisi  dictum  quod  diccrct  te  dixisse,  laudandum 
ornandum  tollcndum :  ^«c  non  conimissurum  ut  tolli  posset."  The  otjui- 
vo<pio  is  untranslatcable :  it  would  run  in  English,  he  must  he  lifted  up 
and  then  taken  off.  The  Ptory  is  nho  preserved  by  Suetonius  (Oc/.  I'i.), 
and  Velleius  (ii.  C2.),  and  the  jest  is  much  in  Cicero's  style. 
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their  pay  and  promised  lands,  without  noticing      *'"ai*. 
their  general;  and  when  tlie  mass  continued  un-        ' 
moved  by  these  solicitations,  attempts  were  made 
to    sow   dissension    among    them    by   showering 
rewards  upon  some  and  withholding  them  from 
others. 

But  Octavius,  it  was  i-eported,  had  declared  that  i>cutIu«, 
he  would  take  care  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  by  hb  ve- 
veterans  were  discontented  with  the  senate,  which  |^^*i  ^^^ 
had  promised  them,  and  especially  the  two  legions  ««*«wi*i»- 
which  had  abandoned  Antonius,  a  gratuity  which 
it  had  not  at  once  the  means  of  l>aying.  The 
government  appointed  decemvirs  to  contrive  a  new 
distribution  of  lands,  by  which  the  Antonians 
should  be  mulcted  for  their  advantage.  But  it 
displayed  its  spite  against  their  leader  by  omitting 
to  name  him  on  this  commission,  and  this  neglect 
the  veterans  resented  as  an  insult  to  themselves, 
murnmring  loudly  against  Cicero  as  its  supposed 
adviser.  Octavius  fostered  the  growing  spirit  of 
discontent.^  He  was  now  in  secret  communication 
with  Antonius  himself,  and  when  a  ixjremptory 
order  from  the  government  reached  him,  to  lead 
his  army  against  "  the  parricides  and  brigands,"  as 
they  were  styled,  now  combined  in  the  Transalpine 
province,  he  replied  by  dispatching  to  Rome  a  de- 
putation of  four  hundred  of  his  soldiers  to  demand 
the  consulship.  He  had  been  already  released  from 
the  lex  annalis;  so  that  no  disqualification  could 
be  pleaded  against  him  on  the  score  of  youth ;  but 
the  senate,  who  had  now  the  power,  as  was  pre- 

>  Appian,  B.  C,  iii.  86. 
VOL.  in.  M 
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r  HAP.  Slimed,  of  sccurinor  the  election  for  its  own  nominee, 
_____  sought  to  parry  the  thrust  by  delay.  The  envoys 
were  thereupon  instructed  to  demand  an  amnesty 
for  the  Antonians;  and  this  again  was  evaded 
rather  than  refused.  The  soldier-ambassadors  now 
lost  their  temjxrr ;  they  had  entered  the  curia  un- 
armed, but  one  of  the  party  rushed  out  to  seize  his 
sword,  and  returning,  laid  liis  hand  upon  it  before 
the  astounded  senators,  with  an  oath,  that  if  they 
refused  liis  chief  the  consulship,  that  steel  should 
extort  it  for  him.  Cicero  was  the  first  of  the 
august  assembly  to  recover  his  speech.  "  If  tliis  he 
the  way,''  he  said  with  a  sneer,  "  that  you  sue  for  the 
consulship,  doubtless  your  chief  will  acquire  it."' 
Tlic  words  were  reported  to  the  candidate,  who 
deeply  resented  the  freedom  \vith  which  his  sinister 
projects  were  laid  bare,  and  treasured  it  up,  as  was 
said,  for  the  moment  of  revenge  which  was  not  long 
He  marches  ^"  comiiig.  IIc  HOW  adviscd  Lepidus  and  Antonius 
uiH)iiKonie,  of  his  rcadiucss  to  combine  with  them,  and  invited 

pretend int;  %  •   ^ 

to  \H-  CO-  tliem  to  loliow  hnn  to  Kome,  whither,  still  pretend- 
Miuiii-n.  **  i"g  that  he  was  constrained  by  his  own  soldiers,  he 
directed  the  march  of  his  eight  legions.  The  track 
of  this  licentious  soldiery  was  marked  by  rapine 
and  violence,  the  bands  of  discipline  were  cast 
away:  the  senate,  in  its  terror,  sought  to  arrest 
the  invasion  by  bribes.     13ut  the  Octavians  con- 

'  IMutarcli  (Ctr,  45.)  asserts  that  Ootavius  cajole<l  Cicero  by  pre- 
tciidin;;  to  unite  with  him  to  obtain  tho  consulship  for  the  two  con- 
jointly, and  thus  prevailed  upon  him  to  assist  his  canvass,  and  gain 
over  the  si;nate ;  of  which  Cicero,  he  says,  afterwards  bitterly  re- 
jM?nt«Ml.  Such  a  tradition  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over ;  uevor- 
theleMM  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  credit  to  it.  Cicero  had  shown  bis 
distrust  of  Octavius  before  this  time. 
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linued  to  advance :  no  time  was  to  be  lost :  an  effort     <^n\p. 

was  made  to  check  the  roUincr  storm  bv  concedin*r  

the  consulship  to  the  armed  aspirant.  But  the 
senate  was  amazed  to  find  that  even  this  doCTadinir 
concession  now  came  t«JO  late.  There-up^n*  sum- 
moning the  ancient  courage  of  the  Koiuxm  patriciate, 
the  fathers  solemnly  forbade  the  legion*  to  a[>proach 
nearer  than  within  ninety"  miles :  thev  then  assumed 
the  military  garb,  charged  the  praetors  with  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  threw  up  hast}'  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Janiculan,  where  two  legions,  just 
landed  from  Africa,  were  posted  most  opportunely 
for  their  protection. 


The  advance  of  the  Octavians  was  retarded  by  ibe 
the  lust  of  plunder  in  which  their  leader  indulged  touctaMw 
them,  so  that  time  was  driven  for  these  tumultuarv  ***  *"**^ 


tOM- 

preparations :  and  as  lons"  as  the  enemv  was  still  «« «** 
distant  the  citizens  acted  with  promptitude  and  «itb  rvdiiM 
spirit.  But  no  sooner  did  he  actually  appear 
under  the  walls  than  all  this  ardour  vanished. 
One  by  one  senators  and  consulars  slipped  through 
the  gates  and  betook  themselves  to  the  invader's 
camp.  Even  the  praetors  descended  from  the 
Janiculan,  and  surrendered  their  legions  into  his 
hands.  Cicero  indeed  was  among  the  last  to  parley. 
He  was  received  with  a  bitter  sarcasm.  The  fol- 
lowing night,  on  a  wild  rumour  of  a  defection 
among  the  troops,  he  resumed  his  courage  and 
counselled  resistance.  Orders  were  hastily  given, 
and  expresses  dispatched  into  the  country  for  levy- 
ing troops.  Presently  the  rumour  was  contra- 
dicted, and  the  senators  fled  in  confusion  from  the 
city.     Cornutus,   a  sturdy  republican,  slew  him- 
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self.^  The  gates  were  now  thrown  open  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace.  A  remnant  of  the 
senate  consented  to  nominate  their  conqueror;  the 
tribes  assembled  in  the  comitium;  there  were  no 
consuls  to  hold  the  election  of  their  successors; 
some  excuse  was  made  to  evade  the  creation  of  an 
interrex  - ;  the  city  praetor  was  deputed  to  appoint 
two  persons  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  consuls,  and 
go  tlirough  the  requisite  forms  with  a  mere  show 
of  conventional  usage.  Octavius  apparently  had 
liimself  insisted  on  this  farce  being  played  out 
He  fulfilled  his  own  part  by  abstaining  from  enter- 
ing the  forum,  armed  as  he  was,  and  surrounded 
with  military  ensigns.  The  polling  proceeded 
without  interruption,  and  Q.  Pedius,  cousin  to 
Octavius,  was  given  him  as  his  colleague,  or  rather 
as  his  lieutenant,  in  the  office.^  This  was  the  twenty- 
seeond  of  September:  on  the  following  day  the 
consul  completed  his  twentieth  year. 

Quintus  Pedius  had  strong  claims  to  this  eleva- 
tion. He  was  closely  connected  with  the  late  dic- 
tator, as  the  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia.     He  had 

»  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  92,  !)3. 

2  The  crcatinn  of  an  interrex  might  be  frustrated  by  the  veto  of  a 
tribune,  and  the  fear  of  such  an  im])e(b'ment  may  have  caused  this 
form  to  be  disrej^arded.  Dion  says  that  there  was  no  time  :  but  this 
could  hanlly  be  so,  (see  note  below) :  or  that  many  patricians  were 
absent,  and  the  appointment  rested  with  the  patrician  houses.  He 
is  evidently  at  a  loss,  and  suggests  reasons  without  much  consider- 
ation of  their  value. 

3  Dion,  xlvi.  45,  40.;  Veil.  ii.  65.:  "  Consulatum  iniit  Cwsar  pridie 
fjuam  viginti  annos  impleret,  x  Kal.  Octobris :  (=22  Sept.)."  Bui 
Diim  makes  the  election  take  i)lace  August  19. :  for  he  says  that 
Octavius  died  August  l!).,  being  the  annivers;iry  of  his  first  election  to 
the  eonsul^hip,  (Ivi.  31.).  Comp.  Tae.  Ann.  i.  9.  We  nmv  supiKisc 
that  the  earlier  day  was  that  of  the  senate's  decree,  the  latJr  Uiat  of 
the  actual  election.     Comp.  Suet.  Oct,  31. 
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served  with  distinction  under  his  kinsman's  banners     <'nAi». 

XXVI 

in  the  Gallic  war.  Throughout  the  civil  contentious  ' 
his  sword  had  been  at  Caesar's  disposal,  and  when 
raised  to  the  pnetorship  in  the  year  706  he  had 
done  him  good  service  in  crushing  Milo's  insur- 
rection. The  merit  he  displayed  in  the  final  cam- 
paign against  Caesar  in  Spain  had  gained  him  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  and  a  proconsular  com- 
mand. The  dictator  had  named  him  anion*?  his 
heirs,  on  the  same  footing  as  his  grand-nephew 
Pinarius,  reserving,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
bulk  of  the  inheritance  to  his  favourite  Octavius. 
Pedius  had  recently  resigned  his  share  of  the  pa- 
trimony to  his  cousin,  and  while  his  own  ambition 
was  satisfied  with  the  second  place,  he  zealously 
aided  Octavius  to  secure  the  first.  The  senate 
succumbed  to  this  last  revolution  without  a  mur- 
mur. Its  only  care  now  was  to  heap  extraordinary 
distinctions  upon  the  dictator's  heir.  It  decreed 
prospectively  that  when  he  should  have  completed 
his  year  of  office,  he  should  retain,  at  the  head  of 
his  legions,  precedence  over  the  consuls  his  suc- 
cessors. It  surrendered  to  him  the  guardianship 
of  the  city,  to  be  administered,  during  his  absence, 
by  a  prefect  of  his  own  appointment,  and  even 
issued  an  order  to  Decimus  to  transfer  the  troops 
he  commanded  to  the  new  generalissimo  of  the  re- 
public. Cicero  and  the  sturdiest  of  the  patriots 
had  disappeared ;  all  who  despaired  of  forgiveness 
had  concealed  themselves ;  the  remnant  wore  cow- 
ards and  voluptuaries,  or  secret  partizans  of  Octa- 
vius and  Antonius ;  and  all  tliese  vied  with  one 
another  in  abandoning  to  the  conqueror  the  liber* 

M   3 
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f  HAP.     ties  of  the  citizens  and  the  honours  of  the  state. 
^  Octavius  easily  obtained  the  legal  ratification  of 

his  adoption.     He  then  caused  Pedius  to  propose  a 
bill  for  the  condemnation  of  Caesar's  murderers. 
His  friends  and  adherents  rushed  forward  as  their 
accusers.     L.  Cornificius   prosecuted  Brutus  and 
Thciibc-     Agrippa  Cassius.     AVhen  these  illustrious  person- 
reused  and  ages  were  cited  to  appear  as  criminals,  the  multi- 
iTthdr"^^   tude,  it  is  said,  groaned  deeply,  and  the  nobles  hung 
absence.       their  abaslicd  heads.     But  only  one  man  ventured 
to  vote  for  their  acquittal,  and  judgment  passed 
against  them  by  default.     The  conspirators  were 
interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  in  the  barbarous 
phrase  of  the  ancient  formulas,  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  assembled  people.'     Sextus 
Pompeius,  who  had  watched  the  course  of  aflfairs 
from  ^lassilia,  and  had  recently  launched  with  a 
well-appointed  fleet  into  the  Italian  seas,  was  in- 
cluded in   this  hostile  decree,  while  that  against 
Dolubella  was  rescinded,  though  too  late  to  save 
him. 
Octavius  Octavius  could  securely  leave  the  city  in  the 

andtp^n^*^  cliargc  of  liis  zealous  colleague,   and  summoning 
negotiations  }jjg  Jecyioi^s  to  liis  Side,  lic  was  oucc  morc  on  liis 

with  An-  c  7 

tonius  and  way  to  tlic  nortli  of  Italy  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tembcr.  He  intended  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Antonius  and  Lepidus,  who  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  Alps  together,  and  no  one  perhaps  really 
expected  that  he  would  execute  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  ostensibly  charged,  of  defend- 
ing the  republic  against  them.     Brutus  and  Cas- 

*  V^ll.  ii.  f)9. ;  Liv.  Epit.  cxx. ;  Plut.  Brut  27. ;  Appian,  D,  C  iii. 
95. ;  Dion,  xlvi.  49. ;  Mon.  Anajmn.^  tab.  i.  v.  8. 
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sius  were  in  arms  against  the  government  with  a     chap. 

force  of  twenty  legions.     Decimus,  the  associate  in  

their  crime,  was  united  hand  and  heart  with  them. 
Plancus,  it  might  be  expected,  would  fall  under 
his  control,  and  the  attitude  of  Follio  was  at  least 
dubious.  Sextus  swept  the  seas  and  menaced  the 
islands.  It  was  only  by  the  swords  of  Antonius 
and  Lepidus  that  the  existing  autliorities  at  Komc 
could  hope  to  maintain  their  usurpation,  and  the 
conjunction  of  Octavius  with  his  mortal  foe  was  a 
political  necessity.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had 
he  quitted  the  city,  than  Pedius,  as  concerted  be- 
tween them,  proposed  that  Antonius  and  Lepi- 
dus should  be  restored  to  favour.  The  senate, 
wearied  and  confused  with  the  rapid  change  in 
public  affairs,  unsupported  or  unawed  by  the  fer- 
vour of  Cicero's  elociuence,  deserted  by  the  most 
illustrious  consulars,  and  willing  to  be  deceived  by 
the  hollow  pretexts  of  forgiveness  and  oblivion, 
consented  to  adopt  his  counsel.^  The  personal 
animosity  between  Antonius  and  his  younger  rival 
was  soothed  by  the  mediation  of  Lepidus.  The 
report  of  this  sudden  turn  in  events  wrought  ini- 
mediate  conviction  on  the  minds  of  IMancus  and 
Pollio,  both  of  whom  renounced  their  adherence  to 
the  party  which  had  vanished  from  the  curia  and 
the  forum.  Their  fidelity  had  long  wavered: 
neither  Cicero  nor  any  of  the  statesmen  to  whom 
he  had  disclosed  his  correspondence  with  them, 
could  be  surprised  at  their  defection.  They  had 
never  had  the  cause  of  the  republic  at  heart.    They 

'  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  9G. 
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rriAP.     now   returncrl   to   the    Ca?sarian    banner,    under 


XXVL 


which  they  liad  so  long  served,  to  the  friends  and 

to  the  interests  to  which  they  had  been  through  life 

attached. 

Decima%  Dccimus  prepared  to  wrestle  with  his  adverse 

\^^Mim,  fortune  Avith  the  sullen  resolution  which  belonged 

**^^f"       to  his   character.      He   had   mustered   not   fewer 

and  slain. 

than  ten  lejiions  ;  but  thev  were  mostlv,  as  we  have 
seen,  raw  troops,  and  he  could  depend  neither 
upon  their  steadiness  in  battle,  nor  on  their  con- 
stancy to  the  leaders  whom  they  had  chosen.  Re- 
crossing  tlie  Alps,  he  sought  to  effect  a  junction 
with  his  associates  in  Macedonia,  by  following  the 
route  of  Aquileia  and  Ilh-ricum.  The  advance  of 
Octavius  threatened  to  intercept  him  :  he  dared 
not  accept  the  challenge  of  the  veteran  legions, 
but  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  intending  to  scale 
the  lofty  gorge  of  the  Splugcn  pass,  and  descend 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Inn  into  the  more 
hospitable  regions  of  the  north.  The  difficulty  of 
the  route,  and  the  vast  circuit  to  be  traversed 
before  the  retreating  battalions  could  thus  gain 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  terrified  his  undisci- 
plined recruits.  Several  of  the  new-raised  legions 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  offered  their  arms  to  the 
consul.  Tlie  veterans  quickly  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  joined  the  standards  of  Antonius.  De- 
cimus  saw  them  depart  with  manly  resignation; 
to  some  of  the  auxiliaries  and  cavalry,  who  were 
the  last  to  leave  him,  he  pretended  to  give  a  free 
discharge,  and  even  supplied  them  with  money 
from  the  military  chest,  which  he  could  no  longer 
transport  with   him.      Three   hundred    horsemen 
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still  remained  faithful,  and  with  this  devoted  band  ^i»ai'. 
he  began  to  penetrate  the  gloomy  defile.  But  the  ' 
number  of  his  followers  CTaduallv  dwindled  to  ten ; 
with  so  scanty  an  attendance  the  luckless  fuiritive 
hoped  he  might  escape  undiscovered  by  the  level 
route  he  had  been  constrained  to  abandon.  He 
retraced  his  steps  into  the  plain  of  the  Cisalpine, 
and  was  making  his  way  stealthily  to  Aquileia, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Gaulish  chieftain, 
named  Canulus.^  The  barbarian  notified  his  cap- 
ture to  Antonius,  who  inmiediatelv  demanded  the 
prisoner's  head,  though,  it  is  said,  he  avoided  a 
personal  inter\"iew  >vith  the  old  comrade  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice.  Thus  fell  the  second  of  the 
assassins  within  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  day  of 
his  crime.  A  third,  Minucius  Basilus,  perished  by 
a  violent  death  about  the  same  time,  being  mur- 
dered by  his  own  slaves,  upon  >\hom  he  was  i>er- 
pctrating  some  brutal  cruelties.-  The  name  of 
this  last-mentioned  conspirator  does  not  occur  in 
the  civil  or  militar}^  annals  of  the  jX?riod  which  had 
elapsed  since  Ctesar's  death.  We  have  no  means 
of  estimating  the  loss  the  republic  may  have 
sustained  from  his  early  destruction :  but  we 
can  hardly  overrate  the  fatal  consecjuences  which 
ensued  to  it  from  the  death  of  Decinuis.  ( >f  all 
the  captains  trained  in  Ca?sar's  school  he  was  un- 

*  Appian  (2?.  C.  iii.  97,  98.)  gives  tho  account  of  the  last  days  of 
D.  Brutus.  I  have  done  some  viuleiice  to  hi:»  tnpo<;ra|iliical  details, 
to  make  the  narrative  c< insistent  and  intelligible.  Appian  siK'aks  uf 
four  veteran  legions;  but  we  know  on  surer  authtirity  that  l)L*einius 
hjul  but  one.    (See  above,  \k  158.)    Couip.  Veil.  ii.  64.,  Dion,  xlvi.53. 

*  Appian,  /.  c:  vv6  twv  ^tpaxuvruy  auyoiOii  iuwvxi^tav  rinif  avrtuv 
1 71  n/iwpf^. 
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XXVI*     doubtedly  the   most  distinguished.     His   services 

indeed  had  been  chiefly  performed  at  sea ;  but  he 

had  displayed  on  that  element  a  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  a  skill  in  the  training  of  men  and 
ofliccrs,  such  as  would  have  proved  not  less  in- 
valuable on  land.     In  designating  him  for  the  con- 
sulship his  master  showed  that  he  discovered  in 
him  the  materials  of  a  good  civil  administrator; 
and  assuredly  among  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of 
the  republican  party  there  was  no  one  upon  whose 
dogged  resolution  more  entire  dependence  could  be 
placed, 
cxtavius,         Antonius  and  Lepidus  moved  slowly  and  cir- 
M(]^*^\n-      cumspectly  on   their   progress   towards  the  city. 
tonius.  hold  They   confronted   Octavius   at  Bononia,    and  ar- 

21  conference 

toKether,      ranged   a   conference    on    an    islet   in   the  river 

^othTrc"^     Ithenus,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  October.^ 

{JJtw  "'^'^'^    The  spot  selected  for  their  meeting  was  approached 

them.         by  a  bridge  on  either  side.     Each  of  the  Caesarian 

chiefs  was  followed  by  a  force  of  five  legions  to  a 

camp  posted  at  a  convenient  distance.    From  thence 

they  were  escorted  respectively  by  a  body  of  three 

hundred   horse   to    the  foot   of  the   bridge ;   and 

while  Antonius  and  Octavius  halted  on  the  brink, 

Lepidus,  according  to  agreement,  crossed  into  the 

island.     He  there  waved  the  skirt  of  his  cloak,  and 

the  others,  leaving  their  attendants  on  the  bank  on 

either  side,  advanced  alone  at  the  same  moment. 

*  Fischer,  Rom.  Zeit.  p.  327.  The  siK)t  assigned  bj  modem  anti- 
quarians for  tliis  celobrate<l  meeting  is  called  Crocetta  del  Trebbo, 
where  there  is  an  island  in  the  Keno,  half  a  mile  long,  about  two 
milcH  to  the  west  of  Bologna.  Appian  places  the  island  in  the  river 
Lavinius,  a  confluent  of  the  Rhenus.  Cramer,  Ancient  lUily^  i.  88. 
Comj).  riut.  Anton.  IJ). ;  Dion,  idvi.^w. ;  Appian,  B.  C  iv.  2. 
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As  they  drew  near  they  watched  each  others'  mien     ni\p, 

X  X  V*  I 

and  movements,  and  were  heard  to  demand  of  one  

another  whether  they  bore  any  secret  weapon  con- 
cealed under  their  arms.^  AVhen  they  had  thus 
satisfied  themselves  of  their  personal  security,  tliey 
opened  the  subject  of  their  conference,  which  was 
no  less  than  the  terms  on  which  they  sliould  agree 
to  share  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  Octavius, 
as  consul,  was  complimented  with  the  place  of 
honour  between  the  others,  and  thus  seated  they 
debated  for  three  days  successively,  and  in  that 
interval  passed  under  review  all  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  men  and  parties,  and  by  mutual  con- 
cessions came  at  length  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. The  name  of  the  dictatorship  was  generally 
odious;  Antonius  had  enacted  its  perpetual  sup- 
pression, and  besides,  the  office  never  had  been 
nor  could,  consistently  with  the  theory  of  its  func- 
tions, be  shared  by  three  occupants.  But  the 
state  of  affairs,  it  might  be  urged,  demanded  the 
creation  of  an  extraordinary  magistracy  for  the 
settlement  of  public  affairs.  The  manner  in  which 
the  senate  had  been  driven  to  violate  its  own  de- 
crees and  supersede  its  own  appointments,  might 
furnish  a  specious  pretext  for  invoking  the  strong 
arm  of  power  to  protect  its  deliberations  and 
impart  consistency  to  its  action.  Accordingly  the 
self-constituted  guardians  of  the  state  declared 
themselves  a  commission  of  three,  a  triumvirate, 

*  Dion,  xlvi.  55. :  Mi)  koI  ti^i^ioy  ric  vird  fidXriQ  tx*>««  The  Komun 
threw  the  skirt  of  his  mantle  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  often  nirrieJ 
his  Tight  hand  in  the  folds  on  his  lefl  breast,  lliis  was  the  place 
where  he  could  conceal  a  dagger  so  as  to  draw  it  forth  most  readily. 
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niAP.  for  tlie  settlement  of  the  commonwealth.^     Their 

XXVI. 

'  office,    they   prochiimed,    should    subsist   for  five 


Theyue-  yeuFS.  and  its  functions  should  be  equivalent  to 
iei^s  tri™  tliose  of  tlie  consuhite.  But  they  assumed  a  licence 
th^^i7tfe-^  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any  legitimate  or,  indeed, 
mentofthc  of  anv  extnioRlinarv  maoristracv  of  former  times. 

common-         rr»i         *  •  t        -»»   "  .  ^  i  i 

woaith.  Ihey  appointed  oflicers  ot  government  throughout 
the  whole  term  prospectively,  and  they  partitioned 
among  tliemselves  all  the  western  pro\Hnces  of  the 
empire,  that  is,  all  the  regions  which  were  not  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  republican  leaders  beyond 
the  Ionian.  Antonius,  it  was  arranged,  should  rule 
the  Gauls  on  either  side  of  the  -.Vlps,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Xarbonensis,  which  together  >vith 
llx^ia  fell  to  the  share  of  Lepidus.  Octavius  re- 
ceived the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  the  province  of  Africa,  the  granaries  from 
which  Home  and  Italy  mainly  drew  their  subsis- 
tence. But  the  sacred  soil  of  the  peninsula,  the 
health  of  Komaii  freedom,  was  exempted  from  this 
proconsular  imperium.  Lepidus  was  designated 
for  the  consulship  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  him, 
as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  commonwealtli,  the 

'  At  the  head  ot*  tliis  chapter  I  have  allowed  myself  to  apply  to  this 
compact  the  dc:<ignatk»n  ol*  the  "second"  triumvirate,  bj  which  it  is 
commonly  known.  Hut  in  tact  the  alliance  of  Ca?sar,  Crassus  and 
Pompeius,  or  the  so-called  •' first"  triumvirate,  was  no  more  than  a 
private  understanding,  it  pretended  to  no  ollicial  jwwers,  nor  was  it 
recognized  by  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  of  Antouius, 
Lepidus  and  Octavius  was  avowedly  a  league  for  the  settlement  of 
public  aflUirs  ;  it  was  founded  upon  certain  constitutional  analogies 
(sec  in  the  treatises  on  Roman  antiquities  the  various  objects  for 
which  triumvirates  or  conunissions  of  three  were  ap{M>inted,  among 
others  "  reipublicjc  constituendie,"  for  settling  the  commonwealth); 
and  it  received,  as  we  shall  see,  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  people. 
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centre  of  the  empire  was  peculiarly  entnisteJ  :  but     CTi\r. 


XXM. 


in  return  for  this  concession  to  him  of  the  place 
which  neither  of  his  more  active  and  aspiring  col-  T!«ydw4e 
leagues  could  consent  to  resign  to  the  other*  he  thmcNv* 
agreed  to  retain  only  three  of  his  ten  legions*  and 
to  place  the  others  at  their  disposal  for  the  im-  *^ 
pending  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  (X 
these  seven  legions,  three  fell  to  the  lot  of  VKrta- 
vius^  four  were  transferred  to  Antonius,  and  their 
armies  were  thus  raised  to  the  stren^rth  of  twentv 
legions  each. 

The  partition  of  the  empire,  as  if  it  were  a  Tbrtri. 
patrimonial  inheritance,  was  perhaps  the  le:ist  ^J[l^, 
arduous  of  the  arrangements  which  had  to  be  ef-  p«"«^prt« 
fected.  The  successors  to  Ca?sar's  power  had  encmirk 
neither  the  clemencv  nor  the  mamianimitv  which 
rendered  his  usuqiation  illustrious  in  tht*  annals  of 
revolution.  But  the  fate  with  which  his  irenerous 
self-reliance  had  been  requited  might  steel  the 
triumvirs  against  any  sentiments  of  comi^ission. 
Antonius  knew  the  dangcT  which  threatened  his 
own  life.  Cicero  had  justified  the  murder  of  the 
dictator ;  he  had  lamented  the  weakness  which  had 
spared  the  dictator's  friend.  The  liberators  had 
confessed  their  error:  if  Brutus  alone  was  still 
unconvinced,  the  time  was  past  for  romantic  scru- 
ples like  his :  the  return  of  the  patriots  to  power 
would  renew  the  horrors  of  the  Sullan  proscrip- 
tion. Antonius  had  a  thousand  personal  enemies, 
and  assured  that  thev  were  readv  to  strike  him,  he 
hastened  to  be  the  first  to  strike.  Octavius,  unlike 
his  colleague,  had  no  personal  quarrels;  the  ex- 
citement of  action  and  of  danger  neither  inflamed 
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f  HAP.  his  blood  nor  blunted  his  feelings ;  but  he  had 
____  plunged  abruptly  into  the  arena  of  civil  strife,  where 
lie  knew  himself  to  be  the  aim  of  the  swords  and 
daggers  of  every  party ;  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  j^cril,  and  to  raise  himself  to  the  elevation  which 
he  claimed,  seas  of  blood  must  be  shed;  and  he 
cahnly  contemplated  the  necessity  without  remorse 
and  without  passion.  Lepidus,  a  man  neither  of  feel- 
ing nor  foresight,  was  easily  persuaded  to  crimes, 
of  which  he  could  estimate  neither  the  advantage 
nor  the  odium.  The  associates,  thus  prepared  for 
the  work  of  slaughter,  sate  with  a  list  of  the  no- 
blest citizens  before  them,  and  each  in  turn  pricked 
the  name  of  him  whom  he  destined  to  perish. 
I'jich  claimed  to  l)e  ridded  of  his  personal  enemies, 
and  to  save  his  own  friends.  But  when  they  found 
their  wishes  clash,  they  resorted  without  compunc- 
tion to  mutual  concessions.  Octavius  could  easily 
jKTmit  Antonius  to  proscribe  the  detested  author 
of  the  Philippics.  Antonius  surrendered  to  him 
in  return  his  own  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
Lucius  Caesar.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Lepidus 
chiimed  the  slaughter  of  his  brother  Paulus  ^Emi- 
lius,  or  whether  he  only  abandoned  him  to  the 
malice  of  his  colleagues.^  As  they  proceeded  their 
views  expanded.  They  signed  death-warrants  to 
gratify  their  friends.  As  the  list  slowly  lengthened 
new  motives  were  discovered  for  appending  to  it 
additional  names.     The  mere  possession  of  riches 

*  Appian,  /?.  C.  iv.  .^. ;  Dion,  xlvii.  fi.,  IVoni  whom  wo  leiim  that 
both  these  illustrious  noMes  escaped  with  their  lives.  IIo  ascriht.»3 
imleed  the  escape  of  ^TCniilius  to  the  contrivance  of  his  bruthcr  Lepi- 
dus, and  that  of  L.  Ciusar  to  his  nephew  Antonius. 
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was  fatal  to  many;  for  the  masters  of  so  many     rnAP. 
legions  were  always  poor :  the  occupation  of  plea- 


saut  houses  and  estates  sealed  the  fate  of  others ; 
for  the  triumvirs  were  voluptuous  as  well  as  cruel. ^ 
Lastly,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  proscribers 
augmented  the  number  of  their  victims,  each  seek- 
ing the  destruction  of  those  who  conspicuously 
favoured  his  colleagues,  and  each  exacting  a  simi- 
lar compensation  in  return.^  The  whole  number 
extended,  we  are  told,  to  three  hundred  senators 
and  two  thousand  knights ;  among  them  were 
brothers,  uncles,  and  favourite  officers  of  the  tri- 
umvirs themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  soldiers 
put  forward  demands  which  required  consideration. 
A  list  of  eighteen  Italian  cities  was  drawn  up  to 
be  delivered  to  them  with  the  districts  adjoining, 
by  the  dispossession  from  their  estates  of  the  exist- 
ing inhabitants.  Among  these  were  some  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  peninsula,  as  may  appear  from 
the  names  of  Capua,  Rhcgium,  Venusia,  Bene- 
ventum,  Nuceria,  and  Ariminum.^  The  soldiery,  ocuviusi 
it  is  said,  in  return  interested  themselves  in  effect-  dluHhT^r  of 
ing  a  marriage  between  the  young  Octavius  and  ^"'^**- 
the  daughter  of  Antonius's  consort  Fulvia,  by  her 
first  husband  the  tribune  Clodius.* 

Cicero  had  betaken  himself  to  his  retreat  at  nntpro- 
Tusculum,  and  was  there  making  arrangements  I^ventwn" 
with  his  brother  Quintus  for  escaping  to  the  camp 

'  PL'ny  reports  (JI,  N,  xxxiv.  3.)  that  the  notorious  Verros  waa 
put  to  death  by  Antonius  merely  for  vaunting  the  superiority  of  his 
Corinthian  bronzes. 

'  Dion,  /.  c,  who  asserts  that  the  number  of  the  victims  was  much 
larger  than  in  the  Sullan  proscription. 

^  Appian,  I,  c,  ^  Dion,  xlvi.  56. ;  Veil.  it.  65. 
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riiAp.     of  Brutus  in  Macedonia.     It  is  probable  however 

XXVI. 

'  that  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  republican  party, 

who  had  fled  from  the  city  when  Octavius  entered 
it,  had  returned  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  elevation 
to  the  consulship  would  be  a  pledge  of  restored 
security.     They  beheld  a  protector  also  in  Pedius, 
and  were  inspired  perhaps  by  the  honourable  feel- 
ing that  it  was  their  duty  to  seek  once  more  the 
post  of  usefulness  and  danger.     At  this  post  they 
were  found  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  combina- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  the  defender 
of  the  state  and  its  deadly  enemies.    This  announce- 
ment was  straightway  followed  b)'  the  manifesto  of 
the  triumvirs,  in  which  they  proclaimed  the  league 
they  had  formed  for  the  subjugation  of  the  republic, 
but  concealed  as  yet  the  proscription  to  which  they 
hud  pledged   themselves.     Seventeen   however  of 
their  principal  enemies,  and  among  them  Cicero, 
tliey  had  already  doomed  to  massacre,  and  they  dis- 
patched emissaries  to  execute  their  vengeance  upon 
these  first  victims,  before  they  should  proceed  to 
disclose  to  the  citizens  the  extent  of  tlieir  hideous 
designs.     Their  agents  attacked  the  houses  of  the 
appointed  victims  in  the  middle  of  the  night :  some 
they  seized  and  slew  unresisting ;  others  struggled 
to  the  last,  and  shed  blood  in  tlieir  own  defence ; 
others  esca})ing  from  their  hands  raised  the  alarm 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  general  terror  of  all 
classes,  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  or  who  might 
feel   himself   safe,    caused   a   violent    commotion, 
l^edius,  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  views  of  the 
triumvirs,  strove  to  calm  the  tumult.     He  ascer- 
tained the  names  of  the  seventeen  proscribed,  and 
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:ook  upon  himself  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  his     chap. 

XXTL 

colleague,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth  


required  the  blood  of  so  many  traitors  and  con- 
spirators, but  that  with  their  destruction  justice 
would  be  satisfied.  Of  the  denounced  most  had 
dready  fallen,  a  few  had  outstripped  their  pursuers ; 
the  mass  of  the  republicans,  rejoicing  in  the  safety 
assured  to  themselves,  desisted  from  attempting  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  miserable  remnant.  The  city 
breathed  once  more  from  its  panic  consternation ; 
but  Pedius,  overcome  with  fatigue  or  shame,  was  rMiwdki 
seized  with  mortal  sickness  and  died  the  following  •*'*'*^" 
night.  ^ 

Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octaviiis,  entered  the  Tbetrf- 
city  on  three  successive  days,  each  accompanied  by  ^IJIJ^J^he 
a  single  legion,  and  surrounded  by  a  pratorian  Jjjy-  ^^ 
cohort.^    The  temples  and  towers  were  immediately  »» pro- 

claimML    A 

Dccupied  by  troops,  the  banners  of  the  republic  Mcoiidaiid 
waved  in  the  forum,  and  cast  their  ominous  shadow  2!!lltl!  ^ 
over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  people.    Titius,  one  "«»• 
of  the  tribunes,  had  convoked  the  comitia  for  the 
creation  of  the  new  magistrates,  and  the  armed 
usurpers  were  now  formally  invested  with  the  title 
of  triumvirs,  and  all  the  powers  they  claimed  con- 
ferred upon  them.  Their  impatience  indeed  cut  short 
the  delays  which  the  law  in  strictness  required :  the 
triumvirate  was  proclaimed  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Js  ovember,  and  the  next  night  the  new  reign  waa 
inaugurated  by  the  publication,  or  proscription,  of 
the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  senators  and 
knights.     Soon  afterwards  an  hundred  and  fifty 

'  AppUn,  B,  C,  iv.  G. 
*  Appum,  B,  C,  iv.  7- 

VOL.  lU.  N 


3T":3T    Ic    rH3   2k:3U5S 


:Ji  'was  i^Acainled 


:: — .    '^L'Ti    TiffTS    :c   re^ranJ.  in 


■Ir  T- ::i^— JT?.     I-rer-r  i-r-iZI£z^  -»^5  crdered  to  be 


7^.  * __  , .»._  ..  'z '      ^     ^^*  .L  ^•— •-<-^;  .o '-• 

ri-^i  ::  Trsirl^drc  >£T  irrl  'l-ir  the  destined 
"Ti.rlii^  "^-7^  [zL'.'l  :*^Z'^L  iz  tl-e  inu^icr  of  Csesar. 
■:r  1-  i'>.Tlr.::  mi   :-j:r=3eLr^  Lis  ^mrierers;  and 

z^'l^i  ::  Tu.'jr  :lr   :-^:i:dl  :f  tLeir  aihepenis,  bv 

"K-lim  :l-:v  Ij. i  Vt-t-  rl'Tiiitlvts  iz.5ul:ed.  outlawed, 

A-.*^  j  C-,  Ar.  i  z.-: -v  ill :!-:-  ^irrrrrs  :•:  :he  Sullan  anJ  Marian 
K7-;t^'-.  riiiriiiiT-^  '^-ir:  r^T^^iti-I  i::er  an  interval  of  fiftv 
;.-:ir^.  Th-e  rx-:  :u:::ncrs*  srzi'ed  with  the  prostituted 
I'-nr.^  of  iu:l.:r::v.  riijIiTid  unresisted  and  un- 
Lln-i-rr^'i  in  pursi:::  ot  their  \-io:iuis.  They  found 
rnar.v  to  :.:  i  th-im  in  the  search,  and  to  stimulate 
th.ir  activirv.  The  oonra^rious  thirst  of  blood 
aprf:&d  from  the  hin:d  assassins  to  all  who  had  an 
anoiont  grudge  to  reijuite.  a  future  favour  to  ob- 
tain. Manv  frrll  in  the  confusion  whc»so  names 
were  not  included  in  tlie  list  of  the  proscribed. 
Many  a  private  debt  was  wiped  out  in  the  blood 
of  the  creditor.  Robbers  and  cut- throats  minified 
with  the  bitter  partizan  and  the  private  enemy. 
\\  liile  the  murderer  carried  the  head  of  his  vic- 

*  Appiuri,  B.  C\  iv.  S— 11.:  Diuu,  xJ\ii.  1—19. 
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tim  to  fix  it  on  a  spike  before  the  pwtra.  and  claim  mxr. 

the  proffered  pewiari.  the  jackals  of  massacre  en-  

tered    the    tenantless    house,   and   srlntted   thorn- 


selves  with  plunder.  Among  the  first  to  fall  was  ivKk«€ 
the  tribune  Salvias,  whose  office  invested  him  with  ^  ^'**' 
presumed  inviolability.  This  man  had  been  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Antonins.  He  had  int<:-qx><ed 
his  veto  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  brand  him  as 
a  public  enemy :  but  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  had 
convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  he  had  attached 
himself  recently  with  aidonr  to  the  policy  of  the 
republicans.  Wlien  he  heard  that  the  triumvirs 
were  entering  Rome  he  knew  that  his  fate  was 
sealed.  He  summoned  his  friends  to  a  banquet, 
and  entertained  them  as  one  soon  to  be  taken  from 
them.  Armed  men  burst  into  the  room,  and  w  hen 
the  jruests  rose  in  dismav.  the  centurion  bade  them 
resume  their  seats,  and  look  on  in  silence.  He 
then  seized  Salvius  bv  the  hair,  and  dra^ririn'r  his 
head  across  the  table,  severed  it  from  the  boJv 
with  a  blow.  Paralysed  with  horror,  the  guests 
sate  motionless  into  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
grazed  on  the  man^rled  remains. 

But  the  death  of  Annalis,  one  of  the  proctors, 
was  peculiarly  touching.  He  was  in  the  act  of  xamOi, 
suing  the  citizens  for  their  sufirages  on  behalf  of 
his  son,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  qusestorship, 
and  was  passing  from  house  to  house,  escorted  by 
his  lictors,  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  friends  and 
clients,  when  his  name  was  descried  on  the  fatal 
list.  In  a  moment  he  found  himself  alone.  He 
contrived  to  escape  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  his 
clients  in  an  obscure  spot  outside  the  walb.    There 
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"I'i  ::a  :_> ;    :<:•  ".I'l  ?<:£i  lii^MTrr^i  ii§  hi-iLix- 
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:'.-r  r:.'.-:  ::.-.-  t.-tt  tillttt  -v-.:  nj^i  r-;:^-  5,^11:1  ni5  tarner, 
,-,j  y         •y::i77-^l.     Ai  :i^r  •:■:  il^-r  prtiacriteL  r.inei  Tb> 

r.Mr.ius.  :>:s:'>:j:::  zz'z  issa.55ir.s  :o  iLow  him  an 
?;':';r  tiLi*  i/is  s^:::  niicii:  expert  his  mduence  inliis 
b^thiilt.  Th-rv  zririii'rii.  and  nrpliei  ihiz  the  son 
Li-i  ju^t  d-rniuixirri  bis  -ifith.  The  old  mi\T^  be^srtd 
for  a  la.st  :r,:crv:-:-'v  ^^-ith  his  unnamrjkl  offspring. 
arid  whrrii  brijiighr  in:o  his  pnrsenoe.  warned  him 
to  r-^J^'jct  th^r  pa:rim'Mi::iI  iiiherirance,  lest  his  brother 
should  ill  lik^j  maiiner  denounce  him  also.  This 
rnoii-jt^rr  lu^rt  ^^-ith  his  punishment  in  due  time, 
rh'-jurrh  k-i^5  sudd-n  and  less  striking  than  in  the 
ionnrr  instance.  It  was  remarkei.l  that  he  quickly 
s[y;nt  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  was  accused  of  theft  or 
]K;f:uIation.  and  driven  into  exile.^ 
Prr^^rnir-  liotli  our  principal  authorities,  Appian  and  Dion, 

M^r^MA  an.i  ^'?^F>'^'^^»^Jly  the  former,  have  given  full  details  and 
i^uinf.a  ahniidant  anecdotes  of  this  fri^^htful  wriod.  Thev 
balance  against  each  other  the  traits  of  devotion 
and  perfidy,  of  meanness  and  generosity,  which 
were  di.splaved  bv  wives  and  husVninds,  children 
and  parents,  masters  and  slaves.-     But  the  interest 

•   Apjiiin.  If.  (.'.  iv.  1*^. 

'■"  VeII"iur  is  particulurly  smart  on  this  subj«?ct :  "Id  tamen  notan- 
rliirn  f.-t,  fiii.->c  in  pmsLTiptozi  uxonini  tiJeiii  siuniniain,  libertorum 
iji<r<liarii,  servonun  ali'|uani,  filiorum  nullam."     (ii.  G7.) 
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which  attaches  to  one  name,  the  most  conspicuous,  ^"/\'*- 
and  probably  the  first,  on  the  bloody  list,  the  name  _U^_ 
of  Marcus  Cicero,  attracts  us  irresistibly  to  the 
event  in  which  all  our  sympathy  centres.  The 
last  days  of  the  most  amiable  of  Roman  statesmen, 
in  the  midst  of  his  utter  despair  for  the  republic, 
and  too  abject  alarm  for  himself,  had  been  bright- 
ened at  least  by  the  society  and  renewed  confidence 
of  his  brother  Quintus.  He  had  deeply  lamented, 
without  resenting  it,  the  apostasy  of  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenant from  the  cause  of  liberty ;  an  act  which  had 
been  darkened  still  more  by  the  ill  offices,  which  at 
least  in  Cicero's  apprehension  he  had  not  scrupled 
to  do  him  with  the  dictator.  But  since  the  event 
of  the  tyrannicide  Quintus  had  repented  of  his 
treachery,  and  had  devoted  himself,  though  in  no 
conspicuous  post,  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  and 
the  advancement  of  his  brother's  policy.  He  too 
was  now  marked  out  for  death.  The  brothers 
were  together  at  the  Tusculan  villa.  From  thence  They  nj 
they  fled  in  company  from  one  retreat  to  another,  from  tIu- 
anxious  to  eflect  their  escape  into  Macedonia,  an  *^"*""- 
asylum  which  they  preferred  to  Syria,  or  to  Sicily, 
where  Sextus  Pompeius  had  now  raised  the  standard 
of  liberty.  They  bent  their  st^ps  towards  Astura, 
a  maritime  residence  of  Marcus  Cicero,  borne  in 
litters,  from  which  they  had  the  mournful  satis- 
faction of  conversing  together  as  they  proceeded. 
At  Astura  they  recollected  that  they  had  not  with 
them  money  sufficient  for  their  contemplated  expe- 
dition.^    Quintus  determined  to  return  to  Rome  Quintus 

^  returalog 

*  Plut.  Cic.  47.    Astura  waa  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a  little 
stream  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  south  of  Antium. 

N  3 
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: .'  :i-:  ^ 5*:^>i4i:rr  s.uttvt.  while  the  elder  brother, 

T.l::i.-:    liT^-r  wj^  Teriir<^   ibe   most    imminent, 

T.  3.1^"  s.    >'.-  -li  :r:*-:-:u:c  ILs  rl^l:  iloce.     A  moumful  se- 

irlc/''     :^^r-:.  :.   ^r_5u-:vi.     l>ii:ins  T«.chcd  the  city,  but 

T-is  ::  _'j::-iii::lj  r-:o.'c:iL:evi  by  the  assassins,  and 

flkin  ::cr:lir  wi:i  ci*  s*:r-.  aner  an  affecting  scene 

::"u:u:-il  iiV.::—.     Ei:h  bad  claimed  to  be  the 

dr^:   ::   i:-:  :  :ii   s-rlii-.rs  diviied  themselves  into 

:v.-:  ycr:l:<  ^z.!  >!:;•:«■  b::!:  a:  the  same  moment.* 

3L  .:!«-         M  :j.::wi:;^  :r..:  >;,Lrv:-.-i::j:  nLTitive  reached  Astura, 

^-^<\cr  •*--  '- -—  ^nirarkid.     A  lavvHirable  breeze  wafted 

iri.7.    ::>  r^^.,  v-:>s;:l  :r  ::.r  vr:r-::!::.:r\'  of  Circeii,  and  from 

::u:::\:  :':e  jiiLI.:^  \vor\  ilvut  to  stand  out  to  sea, 

\vh-:::  C::xr.^  c:::x:  iiijre  cetcrmin^ed  to  land,  and 

:hr:w  LL:-->ol:\  .is  w^is  suppcts^d,  on  the  clemency 

c:  'Jctav'.us,     lU  vrvvx:x\ievi  some  miles  on  the  load 

k. 

to  Ko:::-:  ;  ar.*:::  be  cbar.^td  his  mind,  and  retraced 
his  >::->  ::  Cirv:-.::.  Thore  the  ni?ht  overtook 
hi::;,  l:::.i  :::.  :.:::rs  cf  soMtudo  and  darkness  in- 
crvaikv:  V.is  >'.ol:  '^>s  ;i^i:a::on.  Some  said  that  he 
i:.nv  cor.o^ivtd  :*  design  of  cortinir  sccretlv  into 
Ooravius s  dw^:'/.::^,  :i:ii  slaying  himself  ii|x>n  Lis 
hoarih>:o::e,  ''to  fasten  ixjvn  him  an  avenging 
demon."-  Hi;:  fro::i  this  desiirn  ho  was  driven  bv 
the  f^ar  of  tortuivs.  and  the  reoolleotion  of  Tre- 
boniiis's  onul  fare.  With  the  ila\ni  of  day  a  gleam 
of  hojx?  onoe  inoiv  visitevl  the  miserable  sufferer. 

Cioorv^  iU'M'r*.lv<  ii  y::  A::.  x:l.  19.V  -Est  h:o  «'|Uivlom  Kvu5  anurnuAf 
«t  in  iiKiri  ip#i\  «i*.;i  o:  An::v^  c:  Cirvoii*  asj^io:  jK>6*it." 

'  Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  'JO.:  Uion,  xUii.  10. 

*  Plut.  /.  t*.  lh":ni.i:'.r.  remarks  that  ho  wouKl  rathor  have  sought 
tho  htuise  of  An  :»»:!;;:<.  l>;it  tho  travlitiv'n  sv.vms  to  iiulicato  the  bit  tor 
mortitioation  aiul  rouiorso  licoro  lolt  at  haviuj;  Ivoii  ilocoivoil  in  hi* 
estimate  ol' Octaviu*.   JScc  tho  Ejuj^m  uc/  OctacituH^  before  rofcrreJ  to. 
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He  besought  his  attendants  to  bear  him  once  again  cnAr. 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  put  him  on  board  a  bark.  But  ^____ 
adverse  winds,  or  the  distress  of  sea-sicknesa.  or  his 
own  waTeiing  res<dution,  induced  him  to  return  to 
land  a  second  time,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  for 
the  ni^t  in  his  villa  near  Formiae.^  In  vain  was 
he  warned  of  the  danjrer  of  these  wretched  delays. 
Utterly  prostrated  by  anguish  of  mind  and  weariness 
of  body  he  only  replied,  ^'  Let  me  die,  let  me  die 
in  my  &ther-land,  which  I  have  so  often  saved.'' 
But  his  slaves  now  shut  their  ears  to  their  master's 
moans,  and  taking  him  in  their  arms,  replaced  him 
in  his  litter,  with  which  they  hurried  again  towards 
the  coast,  through  the  thick  woods  which  lay  be- 
tween. The  bloodhounds  were  already  on  the  n*bp«r. 
scent.  Scarcely  had  the  house  been  quitted,  when  orcmken. 
a  band  of  soldiers,  led  by  an  officer  named  Popilius, 
a  client  whom  Cicero*s  advocacy  had  saved  from  the 
penalty  of  parricide,  approached  and  thundered  at 
the  closed  doors.  Xo  one  appeared  to  give  them 
admittance,  and  when  they  burst  them  open,  the 
servants  of  the  house  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
fugitive's  movements.  There  was  a  traitor,  how- 
ever,  near  at  hand.  A  young  man,  who  had  been 
emancipated  by  Quintus  and  educated  by  Marcus 
Cicero,  by  name  Philogonus,  put  the  assassins  on  his 
track.  Some  of  them  followed  in  pursuit,  while 
Popilius  made  a  rapid  circuit  to  occupy  the  outlet 

'  Formiie,  now  Mola  di  GaetA,  four  miles  from  Gaeta,  the  Cauetm  of 
the  Romans.  Cicero*8  tUIa  was  one  mile  from  the  coast,  and  at  that 
distance  considerable  remains  are  now  Tisiblc.  The  woo*l  com- 
memorated in  this  narratiTC  has  dwindled  into  ^tioos,  oHtca,  and 
hedges."  (Eustace,  Chu.  TVwr,  ii.  313.)  A  sort  of  obelisk  in  two 
stories  cloae  bj  is  beliered  bj  the  natiTes  to  be  Cicero*s  tomb. 
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■v:-.    ■..•.;.   i-i.  ":;-  i  fcriTi^izi  ii.::  'lie  l^Iief  that 

^.<r-.y\  ::  ci  '\-:  irri::::-. ~  'JLvrj  nc^  bade  his 
/..■■>  >i*  i.T^  :j-z  Ir.ir,  inl  l^.ir'rj:  his  chin  on 
L..-  '..:-:  :a::. L  ^_j*  v:>u^  7C:^^,Lr^■  :~  n-cdit^iion.  he 
CA:-.l  :  .^  :".>  ^:ii.L. "  .CI  Hs  — U-T-Irr^rrsw  asi olFervd 
>  :  :-'.;•::  ::  :!':  <^.-::^i  -  T.:-:  r-riin?  "w^r^  shocked 
i:  :J',  >:  :j.«  1  •-L7>c;rv.  v.si^t  ::  ::i-e  ^rrvar  man 
"•':.s:  ".Ix'I  T^'.v  :j_T^::'i  f:r.     Mnvocverval their 

•*^:^  >:  >jj.i::-.  :Jwl:  j:;  jj^l-v  :-^  D^de  three 
:_::.>  .. .r*.>>  :  .,  v-..:^v_'?  :lr;ii:.  ILk-:  a  sa'w,  before 
- :  :■-  .. :  >i    .:•  :   .  :  _i;.  :r .ci  :J.,:  r-jov/      \\  ith  the 

i.>  :t  ui          "     ■  '   "    •     •  ■■  ■"^■■^  -    -.:-—.   .-    .-r,v_.  ^i"-.^^  ;77^.%  -    such 
?iu».-.0  :«         ••  ..^   --  ■-    -  ■  .  -     '- .   .--  -->.     -—;.    .A...i^..v.k^-r  OI  tUC 

•i/  -V         :.--■-'-:>  -..--  ->c>  ..•:  :r,::::  :.>,   :ut:.  ci::  :he  other 
*  .:.l  !.:  >::*::«-,l  :"  :":  ::y»:"  Viirvhtu;:::  iiior^i?  durable 

,...---.    >.,..;.     ..     .  r.-».  L-:-      ••  i-\    sXi IV*     «0    XiOlllv, 

;.■.•..:  >c:  .:•  iv.  :>•  :  ;;  :r.:  r.<:r.u  ::  rh;  amazement 
i.v.J.  ::orr.r  ::'  :*:.:  yo./.:\  ^v*::;  :;r  so  many  years 
h.-..:  Ivtl::  <v.;y-.,:  :;.r:u^l^  rlu  wVl^  compass  of 
L. .».-..■...    *.¥>>.-...   .  •    ...^  ;^x.r\>>.^—  Oi  iiiihi  couute* 

'   Vv;  s.. .: ,  ^   :  L~ .-   J ..:...-  r ...  >   .   r   ;  ^ .-   .•  .7-:  :  "j:* •:  a ::.,vs  :■  :*  CivVT*."*'*  deith 
iV.  %:  r\:,rT..:  v.  .■..-.  V  t!    \L...\   y    >,  +.  .  Vv:::.,vi.  5-4«i#.  L  7. ;  VcU. 

•  -        .  . 
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nance,  and  the  majestic  movement  o€  those  hands.  ^  chap. 
Antonius  openhr  exulted  in  the  sight,  and  rewarded 
the  assassins  with  profuse  libenlitr.  Fulvia«  with 
all  the  littleness  of  female  resentment,  pierced  the 
tongue  with  her  needle,  in  double  revenge  for  the 
denuntiations  it  had  unered  against  both  her  hus* 
bands.* 

Many  writers,  it  has  been  i^marked.  have  related 
the  death  of  Cicero,  but  Plutarch  alone  has  painted 
it.  In  the  narrative  here  laid  before  him  the  reader 
has  the  substance  of  this  picturesque  account,  to- 
gether with  some  touches  introduced  from  col- 
lateral sources.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  passages 
of  his  Lives,  the  Greek  biographer  has  evidently 
aimed  at  creating  an  effect,  and  though  he  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  the  genuine  narra- 
tive of  Tiro,  Cicero's  beloved  freedman  \  we  may 
suspect  him  of  having  embellished  it  to  fumi^ 
a  striking  termination  to  one  of  his  favourite 
sketches.  Nevertheless  the  narrative  is  mainly 
confirmed  by  a  firagment  of  Livy*s  histor\%  which 
has  fortunately  been  preserved.  The  Roman 
author  ^ies  with  the  Greek  in  throwing  dignity  and 
interest  over  the  great  statesman's  end.  But  in 
reviewing  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  career,  Livj- 
concludes  with  the  stem  comment,  ^*  He  bore  none 
of  his  calamities  as  a  man  should,  except  his  death."* 

'  VelL  /.  c. ;  JuTenal  x.  120. 

'  Hieron.  adr.  Rm^,  ii^  following  the  earlier  aatborities :  **  Fe* 
cenint  haec  et  Fulvia  in  Ciceronem,  et  Uerodiat  in  Jouinem,  quia 
Teritatem  non  poterant  audire.  et  lingiiam  reriloquam  diicriminali 
acu  confodenint.'*    Dnimann.  tL  379. 

^  Asconius  {ad  Cieer.  pro  MiL  pw  49.)  refers  to  the  ibnnh  book  of 
Tiro's  Lift  of  Cicero.    Comp.  Flat.  Cic.  41.  49. 
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i-^'      TiT-T  i*:  ,:^;"'t  x-'*i.>.     I-  ■:!i»r  — •r-u^h  of  one  who 

*^  :.:■:  .:--  :>  ^. -.-.vj:.:^  z^'^^  r^^r  ^'"-e  characters 

ij,  :  :_ — .      *    '  i_  ' :-  ivr-.n*  :■:" 'if  rr*ra.i  republic, 
i.  :    -:      -.iJT."  :-"■.:  "T-i-j:.  t^  ::  Ji-?  life-Ion:?  studies 

'Z:"  :■  7.--." .";  ■  ■:  T^-s-*  jTrT^rriTT  -ui^Tnenr  on  the 
:::::.*        .'  ::^.  -.:^-  i.:-. :  i.-v  li*  re^ae:ithed  to 

i  ^  i—  -    ..:>--.    .■.!-..     .^.1    .J.v.^    .L    *"     •-,! — «- ^  U<»llU* 

:i.l::  "_ ;  i-f-ii :-  :  li:,:-:::'  "»i^-  th^  courage  of 
.::•;'';  "■'v.j'  .v:f ;  ilt.  Ti-i  :ri::r.  who^se  genius 
^'"  .1  "!::  i^•:^  ;:   -.»::•::•-    i.:  i  •>  r^ui^ior.,  exhibited 

:  .  T^.^r  >.l:i.:5  a-  .".  jl  r.:iir  :7:i::v.r^.  I::  the  con- 
T;^:  *v\:;-.  /i.::^  \i  l^^  j^;>:*av^.a  ill  :h^  moral  con- 
•::.:-:v:i-  :"-•.•.. t: rir.  r. "zTtil:  :::  :'r.-£  5:r.:;r^Ie  with 
\::: -:-.:< '*:  1;?*:  v  ^i- s;l:  •v::>:::::  r\:><rve  into  a 
y»:^-::."  ""  --.;  ::  ,rv  --^i  :  ;  ^l:c:r;\i::w  bu:  to  con- 

:.:-7  ;r:;  :rr<'-       I::  :!^t:  ^^irlUr  co:::::v::  he  had 

•■•  ...  .  .  .,  ,  ,| 

-.>-.,  -\^ .    ..;.,.  ^  T-i-x  .fc.--,i  ^fcOr\  i">pireu 

«■- 7-;n  -  _-.«  u:  <  - :  i  ^\:  .  •:  ..■■■-  -.  m"  .  v.-*.i:  r  ■_•:  riz'j^  "  0-::it-  Q'.i:::iil. 
■*'*-♦'-  -'^--  *  I:  >  z.i.^v  * ;  siv  ':.-.:  '  w.  w?  :  -^  u".'.,t  iz-i  .^.■*ci'r.A::on 
.:  '>.:^v-.  i*.  -M-jLj     ■  ■  ^.. ;  :.-  -..-  ^  i  >'  ;-  ■  -•,  •-  -v*  v.j:  -ji  .T*  the  pro- 

*-;T:rM-:.  11.7-.  -^■.■.-s  -  -  <  .  '.\  •■:.:.;ss-v  Vj"-:^.s  hi*  $^own  thAt 
::i-r  -rniT-?.-:  r*j  v'  -rl^:  J  .\  i.-   ;  ■•-  ..    .'.:  :  :-.r-i:j  x  ^irvi  rASi^rtric  on 
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torical  work*.  r-?v^r  ni-v.v'  -<  hi:::.  Tho  tv..^5T  ii'owir^  trivuto  to 
Ciotri/*  merit*  U  the  well-kr..iwr.  pa,«ajx?  in  Juvonal.  viii.237.,  and  thf« 
i*  wriit*fii  in  th»?  ^pi-ir  of  :i  Marian,  .^r  :in:i-.^ig:iivh.  Comp.  Veil.  ii.  »?<?. 
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him  ^ith  the  audacity  which  makes  and  justifies  its  chap. 
own  success.  But  in  the  later,  he  courted  danger  ' 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  fame  he  so  dearly  prized. 
He  had  once  saved  his  country,  and  he  could  not 
endure  that  it  should  be  said  he  had  ever  deserted 
it.  He  loved  his  country ;  but  it  was  for  his  own 
honour,  which  he  could  preserve,  rather  than  for 
his  country's  freedom,  which  he  despaired  of,  that 
he  returned  to  his  post  when  escape  was  still  pos- 
sible. He  might  have  remained  silent,  but  he 
opened  the  floodgates  of  his  eloquence.  When  in- 
deed he  had  once  launched  himself  on  the  torrent 
he  lost  all  self-command ;  he  could  neither  retrace 
nor  moderate  his  career ;  he  saw  the  rocks  before 
him^  but  he  dashed  himself  headlong  against  them. 
But  another  grave  authority  has  given  us  the 
judgment  of  antiquity,  that  Cicero's  defect  was  the 
want  of  steadfastness.^  His  courage  had  no  dignity 
because  it  lacked  consistency.  AH  men  and  all 
parties  agreed  that  he  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
lead,  to  co-operate,  or  to  follow.  In  all  the  great 
enterprizes  of  his  party,  he  was  left  behind,  ex- 
cept that  which  the  nobles  undertook  against  Cati- 
lina,  in  which  they  rather  thrust  him  before  them 
than  engaged  with  him  on  terms  of  mutual  sup- 
port. When  we  read  the  vehement  claims  which 
Cicero  put  forth  to  the  honour  of  association,  how- 
ever tardy,  with  the  glories  and  dangers  of  Caesar's 
assassins,  we  should  deem  the  conspirators  guilty 
of  a  monstrous  oversight  in  having  neglected  to 
enlist  him  in  their  design,  were  we  not  assured 

'  Seneca,  Suaaor.  ii.  12. :  '*  Nemo  sine  vitio  est ;  in  Catonc  mode- 
ratio,  in  Cicerone  conttantia  desideratur.** 
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he  might  perhaps  have  eluded  the  bloodhounds  of 
the  triumvirs :  but  the  son  discovered  his  hiding- 
place  and  revealed  it  to  the  assassins,  seeking  and 
obtaining  the  a^dileship  as  his  reward.  But  the 
same  night,  as  he  was  returning  intoxicated  from  a 
feast  in  whicli  he  had  celebrated  his  guilty  success, 
he  met  the  very  party  who  had  just  slain  his  father, 
and  fell  himself  by  their  hands  in  a  drunken 
quarrel.  Another  of  the  proscribed,  named  Tho- 
ranius, having  a  son  who  stood  high  in  favour  with 
Antonius,  besought  the  assassins  to  allow  him  an 
hour  that  his  son  might  exert  his  influence  in  his 
behalf.  They  grinned,  and  replied  that  the  son 
had  just  demanded  his  death.  The  old  man  begged 
for  a  last  interview  with  his  unnatural  offspring, 
and  when  brought  into  his  presence,  warned  him 
to  reject  the  patrimonial  inheritance,  lest  his  brother 
should  in  like  manner  denounce  him  also.  This 
monster  met  with  his  punishment  in  due  timei 
though  less  sudden  and  less  striking  than  in  the 
former  instance.  It  was  remarked  that  he  quickly 
spent  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  was  accused  of  theft  or 
peculation,  and  driven  into  exile.^ 

Both  our  principal  authorities,  Appian  and  Dion, 
Stared  and  especially  the  former,  have  given  full  details  and 
Swo"  abundant  anecdotes  of  this  frightful  period.  They 
balance  against  each  other  the  traits  of  devotion 
and  perfidy,  of  meanness  and  generosity,  which 
were  displayed  by  Avives  and  husbands,  children 
and  parents,  masters  and  slaves.^    But  the  interest 

^  Appian,  B.  C,  iv,  18. 

'  Vellcius  is  particularly  smart  on  this  subject :  "  Id  tamen  notan* 
dum  est,  fuisDC  in  proscriptos  uxorum  fidem  suniniam,  libertonim 
moiliam,  scrvuruiu  alicjuain,  fUiorum  nullom/*    (ii.  67.) 
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which  attaches  to  one  name,  the  most  conspicuous,     vuw. 

XXVI. 

and  probably  the  first,  on  the  bloody  list,  the  name  _J__1_ 
of  Marcus  Cicero,  attracts  us  irresistibly  to  the 
event  in  which  all  our  sympathy  centres.  The 
last  days  of  the  most  amiable  of  Koman  statesmen, 
in  the  midst  of  his  utter  despair  for  the  republic, 
and  too  abject  alarm  for  himself,  had  been  bright- 
ened at  least  by  the  society  and  renewed  confidence 
of  his  brother  Quintus.  lie  had  deeply  lamented, 
without  resenting  it,  the  apostasy  of  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenant from  the  cause  of  liberty ;  an  act  which  had 
been  darkened  still  more  by  the  ill  oflices,  which  at 
least  in  Cicero's  apprehension  he  had  not  scrupled 
to  do  him  with  the  dictator.  But  since  the  event 
of  the  tyrannicide  Quintus  had  repented  of  his 
treachery,  and  had  devoted  himself,  though  in  no 
conspicuous  post,  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  and 
the  advancement  of  his  brother's  policy.  lie  too 
was  now  marked  out  for  death.  The  brothers 
were  together  at  the  Tusculan  villa.  From  thence  They  Ay 
they  fled  in  company  from  one  retreat  to  another,  from  tJu- 
anxious  to  effect  their  escape  into  Macedonia,  an  ^'**"'"- 
asylum  which  they  preferred  to  Syria,  or  to  Sicily, 
where  Sextus  Pompeius  had  now  raised  the  standard 
of  liberty.  They  bent  their  steps  towards  Astura, 
a  maritime  residence  of  ]\Iarcus  Cicero,  borne  in 
litters,  from  which  they  had  the  mournful  satis- 
faction of  conversing  together  as  they  proceeded. 
At  Astura  they  recollected  that  they  had  not  with 
them  money  sufficient  for  their  contemplated  expe- 
dition.^    Quintus  determined  to  return  to  Rome  ^^^^ 

^  returning 

*  Plut.  Cic.  47.    Astura  was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a  little 
stream  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  south  of  Antium. 

If  3 
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CHAP,     associates  amono:  the  young,  from  whose  rivalry  he 

XXVI 

'__  had  nothing  to  fear,  rather  than  from  his  own  con- 
temporaries, the  candidates  for  the  same  prize  of 
public  admiration  which  he  aimed  at  securing  for 
himself.  From  his  pages  there  flows  an  incessant 
stream  of  abuse  of  all  the  great  masters  of  political 
power  in  his  time :  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  of 
Crassus  and  Antonius,  not  to  mention  his  coarse 
vituperation  of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  and  his  uneasy 
sneers  at  the  impracticable  Cato.  We  may  note 
the  diflferent  tone  which  his  disparagement  assumes 
towards  these  men  respectively.  He  speaks  of 
Caesar  with  awe,  of  Pompeius  with  mortification, 
with  dislike  of  Crassus,  with  bitter  malice  of  An- 
tonius. CaBsar,  even  when  he  most  deeply  repro- 
bates him,  he  personally  loves  ^ ;  the  cold  distrust 
of  Pompeius  vexes  his  self-esteem;  between  him 
and  Crassus  there  subsists  a  natural  antipathy  of 
temperament ;  but  Antonius,  the  hate  of  his  old 
age,  becomes  to  him  the  incarnation  of  all  the  evil 
his  long  and  bitter  experience  of  mankind  have 
discovered  in  the  human  heart.*     While  we  sus- 

*  Such  at  least  is  his  tone  up  to  the  time  of  Csesar^s  death.  In  the 
agony  of  the  crisis  that  followed  he  speaks  of  him  bitterly  enough. 

*  I  have  noticed  several  traits,  and  passed  over  many  more,  of  what 
can  be  called  by  no  milder  name  than  ferocity  in  Cicero*s  language 
towards  his  enemies.  They  can  be  palliated  only  by  reference  to  the 
constant  exaggeration  in  which  the  orator  indulged.  But  Cicero  was 
a  moralist  as  well  as  an  orator,  and  he  certainly  lefl  upon  his  contem- 
poraries an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
Livy  continues  the  sentence  quoted  above  with  the  words,  "  (mors) 
quse  vere  existimanti  minus  indigna  vidcri  potuit  quod  a  victore  ini- 
mico  nil  crudclius  passurus  erat  quam  quod  ejusdem  fortune  compos 
ipse  fecisset."  The  execution  of  the  Catilinarians  was  an  act  of  san- 
guinary panic,  such  as  provokes  and  may  sometimes  compel  retail* 
ation. 
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pect  Cicero  of  injustice  towards  the  great  men  of  chap. 
his  day,  we  are  bound  also  to  specify  the  gross  _.^^ 
dishonesty  with  which  he  magnifies  his  own  merits 
where  they  are  trivial,  and  embellishes  them  where 
they  are  really  important.  The  perpetual  recur- 
rence to  the  topic  of  his  own  political  deserts  must 
have  wearied  the  most  patient  of  friends,  and  more 
than  balanced  the  display  of  sordidness  and  time- 
serving which  Atticus  doubtless  reflected  back  in 
his  share  of  the  correspondence  between  them. 

But  while  Cicero  stands  justly  charged  with  cicero 
many  grave  infirmities  of  temper  and  defects  of  a  higher 
principle,  while  we  remark  with  a  sigh  the  vanity,  iSHS'Sher 
the  inconstancy,  and  the  ingratitude  he  so  often  5^\,^^"- 
manifested,  while  we  lament  his  ignoble  subser- 
viences and  his  ferocious  resentments,  the  high 
standard  by  which  we  claim  to  judge  him  is  in 
itself  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  his  transcendent 
merits.  For  undoubtedly  had  he  not  placed  him- 
seK  on  a  higher  moral  level  than  the  statesmen 
and  sages  of  his  day,  we  should  pass  over  many  of 
his  weaknesses  in  silence,  and  allow  his  pretensions 
to  our  esteem  to  pass  almost  unchallenged.  But 
we  demand  a  nearer  approach  to  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom  and  virtue  in  one  who  sought  to 
approve  himself  the  greatest  of  their  teachers. 
Nor  need  we  scruple  to  admit  that  the  judgment 
of  the  ancients  on  Cicero  was  for  the  most  part 
unfavourable.  The  moralists  of  antiquity  required 
in  their  heroes  virtues  with  which  we  can  more 
readily  dispense ;  and  they  too  had  less  sympathy 
with  many  qualities  which  a  purer  religion  and  a 
wider  experience  have  taught  us  to  love  and  ad- 
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CHAP.     mire.     Nor  were  they  capable,  from  their  position, 

1.  of  estimating  the   slow  and  silent   eflfects  upon 

human  happiness  of  the  lessons  which  Cicero  en- 
forced. After  all  the  severe  judgments  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  on  his  conduct,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  there  remains  a  residue  of  what  is 
amiable  in  his  character  and  noble  in  his  teaching 
beyond  all  ancient  example.  Cicero  lived  and 
died  in  faith.  He  has  made  converts  to  the  belief 
in  virtue,  and  had  disciples  in  the  wisdom  of  love. 
There  have  been  dark  periods  in  the  history  of 
man,  when  the  feeble  ray  of  religious  instruction 
paled  before  the  torch  of  his  generous  philanthropy. 
The  praise  which  the  great  critic  pronounced  upon 
his  excellence  in  oratory  may  be  justly  extended 
to  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  even  in  our  en- 
lightened days  it  may  be  held  no  mean  advance  in 
virtue  to  venerate  the  master  of  Roman  philo- 
sophy.^ 
Escape  of  Thc  date  of  Cicero's  assassination  is  fixed  to  the 
"wM-uLd!^  seventh  of  December,  when  he  wanted  twenty-seven 
days  to  complete  his  sixty-fourth  year.^  As  his 
name  stood  conspicuous  in  the  original  list  of  seven- 
teen victims  publicly  denounced  before  the  tri- 
umvirs reached  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  a 
month  elapsed  between  the  notification  of  his 
danger  and  his  actual  death.  Assuredly  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  his  retreat  at 

'  Quintilian,  Inst  x.  1 . :  "  Hie  sc  profecissc  sciat  cui  Cicero  T&lde 
placebit." 

*  Auct.  Dial  de  Orat  17. :  "  Ut  de  Cicerone  ipso  loquir,  Hirtio 
nempe  et  Pansa  consulibus,  ut  Tiro  libertus  ejus  scripait,  vii.  Idus 
Dccembris  occisus  est.'*  Cicero  was  born  Jan.  3.  a.  u.  648.  of  the  old 
calendar.     Fischer  s  ROm.  ZeiU  p.  332. 
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Tusculum,  and  these  dates  seem  to  prove  that  he     ^"ap. 

was  not  hotly  pursued,  and  might  without  difficulty 

have  escaped.  To  the  last  he  could  hardly  persuade 
himself  that  his  persecutors  were  inexorable.  Of 
the  associates  of  his  proscription  a  large  proportion 
probably  eluded  pursuit,  which  seems  to  have  re- 
laxed again  after  the  death  of  the  most  illustrious 
victim.^  Many  crossed  the  sea  to  Macedonia, 
others  to  Africa ;  a  still  larger  number  took  refuge 
in  the  vessels  which  Sextus  sent  to  cruise  off  the 
coast  of  Latium  and  Campania,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  assistance.^  Many  also  of  those 
who  were  seized  found  the  enemy  not  implacable. 
Lepidus  and  Antonius  were  accessible  to  bribes,  if 
not  to  entreaties.  Octavius  seems  to  have  felt 
already  the  advantage  of  placing  his  o^vn  lenity  in 
favourable  contrast  with  his  rival's  ferocity.*  The 
writers  of  the  empire  could  assert  of  him  from  the 
review  of  his  conduct  in  after  life,  that  he  was  not 
by  nature  cruel,  but  partook  largely  of  the  generous 
character  of  the  noble  Julius.*     Nor  had  he  many 

'  Veil.  ii.  64. :  "  Tribuni  (Canutii)  sanguine  commissa  proscriptio 
Ciceronifl  vcl  satiato  Antonio  pa^nc  finita.** 

*  Dion,  xlvii.  12. ;  Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  36.  Among  those  who  escaped 
was  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  was  con(!eaIed  by  Calenus. 

'  Plutarch  (^Anton.  21.)  sajs  that  Antonius  incurred  the  most  blame 
for  the  proscriptions,  as  being  older  than  Octavius,  and  of  more  influ- 
ence than  Lepidus.  Vellcius  declares  that  Octavius  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  outvoted  bj  the  others.  We  must  not  however  over- 
look the  testimony  of  Suetonius,  who  says  of  Octavius :  **  Rcstitit 
aliquamdiu  coU^is  ne  qua  (ieret  proscriptio,  scd  inceptam  utrocpie 
acerbius  exercuit.*^  He  goes  on  to  mention  special  instances  not  only 
of  his  selfish  cruelty,  but  of  his  ferocity.  (Suet.  Oct.  28.)  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  writer  paints  all  his  characters  in  the  strongest 
colours.    There  is  no  shade  in  his  portraits  of  the  Caesars. 

^  Dion,  xlviL  7. 
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private  injuries  to  avenge.  Antonius  alone  seems 
to  have  really  enjoyed  the  taste  of  blood.  He  was 
urged  on  by  a  fiend  in  woman's  shape,  the  notorious 
Fulvia ;  and  while  the  female  relatives  of  the  other 
triumvirs  sought  to  soothe  their  passions,  his  wife 
alone  demanded  the  death  of  his  enemies  and 
sported  with  their  sufferings.  The  proscription  of 
the  triumvirs  differed  widely  from  those  of  Marius 
and  of  Sulla.  The  one  was  devised  principally  as 
a  means  of  extorting  money  by  confiscation,  while 
the  others  were  directed  to  the  extermination  of  the 
obnoxious  chiefs  of  the  opposite  parties.  The 
soldiers  still  cried  aloud  for  their  promised  dona- 
tives ;  the  equipment  of  the  vast  armaments  still  in 
preparation  for  the  impending  war  demanded  ready 
money:  but  the  treasury  stood  empty,  half  the 
provinces  were  closed  against  the  fiscal  officers, 
every  ordinary  means  of  raising  revenue  proved 
abortive;  confiscation  of  private  fortunes  alone 
offered  a  ready  resource  for  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
state.  The  proscription  in  short  was  a  fiscal  ex- 
pedient. A  fourth  list  of  victims  was  shortly  put 
forth;  but  these  were  not  doomed  to  death,  but 
for  the  Mke  only  to  tlic  loss  of  their  property.     Amonij  them 

of  extorting  "^  l  x  \u  n  ^-  /• 

money.  many  were  women,  and  to  these  a  small  portion  of 
their  means  was  ostensibly  reserved,  though  such 
a  provision  in  their  behalf  was  not  perhaps  carefully 
observed.^  But  this  persecution  of  the  female  sex 
was  a  thing  so  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  civil 
strife  among  the  Komans,  that  one  historian  takes 
occasion   to  dress  up  a   fictitious  narrative   of  a 


A  fourth 
list  of  pro- 
■crlption, 


»  Dion,  xlvii.  16,  17. 
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female  insurrection  in  consequence.*  So  scrupu-  chap. 
lously  did  the  revolutionary  leaders  abstain  from 
assailing  the  innocent  sex  and  age,  that  when  the 
triumvirs  demanded  in  one  instance  the  sacrifice  of 
a  minor,  they  caused  him  to  be  first  invested  with 
the  robe  of  manhood  before  they  inscribed  his  name 
on  the  fatal  roU.^ 

But  the  triumvirs  had  employed  an  instrument  The  tn- 
which  they  could  not  control.  The  horror  of  the  wani  tbeir 
proscription  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  impunity  ^S^JJ^nti. 
it  threw  over  the  gratification  of  private  malice. 
Every  one  who  resented  an  injury  or  coveted  a 
neighbour's  estate  found  the  means  under  this 
bloody  enactment  of  satisfying  his  vengeance  or  his 
cupidity.  Tlie  proscribed  were  not  all  nor  perhaps 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  perished.  Mur- 
ders were  daily  committed,  and  no  one  was  called 
to  account  for  them.  Antonius  remarked  in  one 
instance,  with  little  emotion,  that  he  knew  not  the 
countenance  of  the  mangled  head  presented  to  him. 
The  estates  of  the  slaughtered  victims  were  sold  at 
a  low  price  to  the  assassins,  while  the  soldiers  were 
let  loose  throughout  the  broad  fields  of  Italy, 
ostensibly  to  hunt  out  the  victims,  but  really  in 
order  to  throw  upon  the  country  the  burden  of  their 
support.^  The  magistracies  in  the  towns  were 
given  to  tribunes  and  centurions  as  the  reward  of 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  32.  But  Valerius  Maximus  mentions  that 
Ilortensia,  the  daughter  of  the  great  orator,  <lelivered  a  speech  before 
the  triumvirs  in  deprecation  of  this  severity  (viii.  3.  3.),  and  Quin- 
tiHan  states  that  her  discourse  was  published  and  known  in  his  day. 
Inst.  Orat  i.  1.  6. 

*  Dion,  zlvii.  6. 

'  Dion,  xlvti.  14. 
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these  services,  while  the  highest  offices  in  the  city 
were  distributed,  immediately  or  in  prospect,  among 
the  nobler  adherents  of  the  triumphant  party. 
Octavius  resigned  the  consulship  in  favour  of  Yen- 
tidius,  while  the  seat  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Pedius  devolved  upon  C.  Carrinas.  Yentidius 
Bassus  was  a  Picenian  by  birth,  and  while  yet  a 
child  had  been  carried  at  his  mother's  breast  before 
the  car  of  Pompeius,  the  father  of  Magnus,  when 
he  triumphed  over  the  Italians  in  the  Social  war. 
The  strange  reverse  of  fortune  by  which  the  foreign 
captive  became  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity  of 
the  conquering  republic  formed  a  subject  of  admir- 
ing comment  to  the  writers  of  antiquity.^  It  de- 
served to  be  remarked  as  a  splendid  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  by  which  the  franchise  and  honours 
of  the  city  were  so  frequently  opened  to  her 
subjects.  Ventidius,  low  perhaps  originally  in 
birth  and  condition,  had  been  for  a  time  a  jobber 
of  beasts  of  burden  to  the  public  officers.  Csesar 
had  discovered  in  him  the  promise  of  military 
talents,  and  carried  him  into  Gaul.  There  he  had 
rapidly  acquired  distinction,  and  his  second  patron 
Antonius  was  induced  to  reward  his  fidelity  by 
investing  him  with  the  praetorship,  and  the  consul- 
ship in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  trusty 
veteran  had  not  yet  reached  the  summit  of  his  ad- 
venturous career. 

1  Yal.  Max.  vi.  9.  9.  Juvenal  (vii.  199.)  compares  his  eleyatkn 
with  that  of  the  slave-king  Servius  Tullius.  Aulus  Gellius  (xt.  4.) 
gives  his  history,  and  adds  the  pasquinade  which  was  made  upon  him : 

**  Concurrite  omnes  augures,  haruspices, 
Portentum  inusitatum  conflatum  est  recens : 
Nam  mulos  qui  fricabat  consul  factus  est.** 
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But  these  mamstracies  could  be  enjoyed  for  a  few     chap. 

XXVI 

days  only.     The  year  712  was  about  to  commence, 

and  the  consuls  appointed  for  this  year  were  Le-  LepWusand 
pidus  and  Plancus.  Both  of  them  could  rest  their  coosub  ibr 
claims  to  such  honours  upon  the  strength  of  the  ^2.'*" 
military  reinforcements  they  brought  to  the  common 
league*  It  may  be  surmised  that  Plancus  had 
made  the  consulship  the  condition  of  his  timely 
adhesion  to  the  Csesarian  conspiracy.  Both  he  and 
Lepidus  had  further  demanded  the  distinction  of  a 
triumph:  the  one  pretended  to  have  gathered 
laurels  in  Gaul,  the  other  in  Spain ;  but  history  is 
silent  as  to  their  services.  Plancus  had  sealed  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  by  demanding  the  proscription 
of  a  brother,  and  when  the  two  fratricides  traversed 
the  streets  conspicuous  in  their  triumphal  chariots, 
the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  with  the  usual  camp-licence, 
hailed  them  with  the  bitter  verse,  "  the  consuls 
triumph  not  over  the  Gauls,  but  over  the  Germans," 
i.  e.  their  brothers.^  The  citizens  cursed  them  as 
they  rode  along ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Lepidus 
issued  an  edict,  commanding  them  to  rejoice  and 
be  merry  under  pain  of  proscription. 

We   now  turn   to  the  state   of  affairs  on  the  Therepui>- 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic.   Brutus  having  seized  the  y^tbt' 
government  of  Macedonia  had   been   engaged  in  ^**^***' 
securing  the  points  of  communication  with  Italy. 
The  interests  of  M.  Antonius  were  still  upheld  in 
those  regions  by  Vatinius  at  Dyrrhachium,  and 

1  VelL  ii.  67. :  ^  De  Germanis  non  de  Gallis  duo  triumphant  con- 
sules.**  But  the  Fasti  Capitolini  assign  the  respective  triumphs  of 
the  consuls  to  two  separate  days,  Dec.  29.  and  31.,  and  the  story  will 
not  bear  to  be  accepted  literally. 
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C.  Antonius  at  Apollonia ;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
republican  leader  had  been  directed  to  reducing 
these  two  strongholds,  the  gates  of  his  province  on 
the  west.  Vatinius  had  maintained  himself  against 
his  assailant,  and  had  audaciously  claimed  a 
triumph  for  his  success  against  the  troops  of  a  com- 
patriot; but  the  triumvir's  brother  had  been 
worsted,  and  fallen  into  his  adversary's  hands. 
Brutus  however  had  magnanimously  spared  his 
life.^  The  tyrannicide  was  still  anxious  that 
Caesar's  blood  alone  should  atone  for  CaBsar's  usur- 
pation. He  received  with  generous  pride  the  decree 
of  the  senate  which  confirmed  to  him  the  command 
in  Macedonia,  wrote  to  encourage  Octavius  to  arm 
against  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  cross  over  into  Italy  whenever  the  ex- 
pected summons  should  arrive.  He  had  subdued 
every  appearance  of  disaffection  in  his  province, 
and  had  quelled  a  mutiny  among  his  own  troops, 
hastily  collected  together,  and  consisting  partly  of 
deserters  from  the  enemy's  ranks.  To  secure  their 
good-will  he  had  been  constrained  to  adopt  the 
common  practice  of  the  commanders  of  his  time, 
and  had  made  unprovoked  war  upon  the  Bessi  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  and  harassed  the  natives  of 
his  own  province  with  excessive  exactions.^  There 
must  have  been  great  difficulty  in  officering  these 
ci^ii"  forces  with  trusty  partizans,  since  we  find  that  the 

*  Dion,  xlvii.  21.;  Plut.  Brut.  26.  Brutus  spared  his  captiTC  a 
second  time  when  he  discovered  him  intriguing  with  his  soldiers.  It 
is  a  question  however  whether  on  a  third  provocation  he  did  not  put 
him  to  death  after  he  had  beard  of  the  massacre  of  Decimus.  Plut 
Brut.  28. 

«  Dion,  xlvil  25. ;  Plut.  Brut.  28^32. 
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young  Horace,  then  studying  at  Athens,  without     <'"ai'. 


XXV  L 


birth  or  connexions  and  hardly  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  entrusted  with  high  command  immediately 
upon  his  enlistment.^  Brutus  continued  to  exercise 
his  soldiers  by  various  incursions  upon  the  bar- 
barians beyond  the  frontier,  from  which  he  acquired 
the  title  of  imperator,  which  carried  with  it  a  certain 
assurance  of  valour  and  experience  among  the 
Eoman  legionaries.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
he  coined  money  with  his  own  effigy,  so  forgetful 
was  even  Brutus  of  the  traditions  of  the  republic, 
and  stamped  the  reverse  with  a  cap  of  liberty 
between  two  naked  daggers.^ 

Nor  had  Cassius  been  less  active  and  successful  c«mIui 
in  establishing  the  authority  of  the  senate  through-  muHter  of 
out  the  province,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  ^^'^"' 
He  had  avenged  upon  Dolabella  the  cruel  murder 
of  Trebonius ;  he  had  subdued  the  hostility  of  the 
city  of  Tarsus,  enlisted  in  his  service  auxiliaries 
from   Parthia,  and  repressed  by  the  terror  of  his 
presence  the  Caesarian  sympathies  of  the  natives 

*  Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  vi.  48. :  '^  Quod  mihi  parcrct  legio  Romana  tribuno/* 
There  were  properly  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  who  commanded  bjr 
tarns.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  old  rules  of  the  service  were 
strictly  adhered  to  at  this  time,  and  Horace's  expression  '^  pareret 
mihi  **  must  be  understood  with  considerable  latitude. 

'  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num.  vi.  24.  Dion  adds  that  there  was  an  in- 
scription declaring  that  he  and  Cassius  had  restored  lil^erty  to  Rome. 
He  alludes  probably  to  the  significant  eid.  mab.  which  may  be 
read  on  these  remarkable  coins.  The  tyrannicidc*s  face  is  thin,  and 
bears  out  the  famous  saying  of  Caesar  regarding  both  him  and  Cassius. 
(See  Chapter  XXI.)  Such  is  not  the  character,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
of  the  fine  unfinished  bust  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  beneath  which  the  lines  have  been  inscribed  : 

**  Dum  ducit  sculptor  Bruti  de  mamiore  vultum, 
In  mentem  soelcris  yenit  et  absUnuit.** 
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of  Palestine.  Caacilius  Bassus,  who  had  affected 
to  defend  the  republic  against  the  dictator's  lieu- 
tenants, but  who  had  refused  to  deliver  up  his 
forces  to  the  proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate, 
had  been  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  Cas* 
sius,  in  consideration  of  his  hostility  to  Cassar,  had 
dismissed  him  unpunished.  The  two  republican 
chieftains,  emboldened  by  these  successes,  and  now 
at  the  head,  Brutus  of  eight,  Cassius  of  eleven 
legions,  met  once  more  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
They  were  informed  by  this  time  of  the  course  of 
events  in  Rome,  and  war  having  become  inevitable, 
they  debated  between  themselves  whether  to  cross 
the  sea  at  once  and  seek  the  foe  in  Italy,  or  to 
await  his  attack  in  Macedonia.  They  agreed  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  and  while  they  relied  on 
the  posture  of  Sextus  Pompeius  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  triumvirs  distracted,  contented  them- 
selves with  stimulating  their  allies,  chastising  their 
enemies,  and  amassing  arms  and  stores  within  their 
own  frontiers  for  the  final  struggle  for  freedom. 

With  Sextus  indeed  the  liberators  had  had 
little  direct  communication.  Whether  they  dis- 
trusted the  associate  of  brigands  and  pirates,  who 
never  scrupled  to  enlist  even  slaves  under  his  ban- 
ners, or  whether  they  shrank  from  the  heir  to  the 
name  and  claims  of  Pompeius,  the  genuine  patriots 
of  the  senatorial  party  were  disposed  to  fight  their 
own  battle  alone.  Sextus^  after  maintaining  a 
long  desultory  contest  with  Caesar's  captains  in 
Spain,  having  been  driven  from  his  retreats  by 
PoUio,  had  been  warmly  received  by  the  Massilians 
after  the  dictator's  death.   From  their  secure  haven 
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he  had  observed  the  revival  of  the  Ctcsarian  faction,     chap. 
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and  had  accepted  with  alacrity  the  maritime  com- 

mand  with  which  the  senate,  in  its  deepest  despair, 
had  invested  him.  While  the  triumvirs  were  con- 
cocting their  schemes  of  murder  and  spoliation,  he 
had  silently  collected  a  large  fleet,  and  launched 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
proceeded  to  wrest  from  their  grasp  the  flourishing 
island  of  Sicily.  Here  he  set  up  his  standard,  and 
soon  received  the  submission  of  Bithynicus,  the 
Csesarian  propraetor  ^,  while  his  vessels  ran  along 
the  coast  and  signalled  the  fugitive  proscripts.  It 
was  among  the  first  cares  of  the  triumvirs,  when 
firmly  seated  in  power,  to  contest  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  with  an  enemy  so  near  and  so  audacious. 
While  Lepidus  retained  as  consul  the  government 
of  the  city  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  com- 
mon interests  in  Italy,  while  Antonius  undertook,  Antonim 
as  the  most  experienced  in  military  command,  to  the  rrpub- 
confront  the  vast  armaments  collected  under  the  S^im 
republican  banner  in  the  East,  Octavius  was  ■«**«>»' 
charged  with  the  task  of  assailing  Sextus  in  his 
insular  stronghold.  For  this  service  a  fleet  of  war 
galleys  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Ostia  and 
Misenum,  and  Salvidienus  was  ordered  to  engage 
the  flotilla  which  the  young  Pompeius  had  mus- 
tered with  the  friendly  aid  of  the  roving  pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  their  light  vessels  were 
better  found,  and  proved  more  manageable  in  the 
shifting  currents  of  the  straits  of  Messana,  where 
the  fleets  met,  than  the  heavier  barks  which  were 
brought  against  them.     Salvidienus  was  compelled 

'  AppiAD,  B,  C,  iv.  84. 
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cnAP.     to  withdraw,  with  the  loss  of  an  equal  number 

'_  of  ships  with  the  enemy,  which  implies  a  much 

octavius,  greater  loss  of  men,  stores,  and  materials.  Octa- 
^^with  vius  had  descended  to  the  extreme  point  of  the 
^*^^  Bruttian  peninsula  with  a  large  force  to  support 
pares  to  join  his  naval  Operations;   but  finding  the   means  of 

Antoniusin  /*»  i        i  •  i/«  j 

the  East      transport   cut   off,   or,   as  he  himseli  announced, 

being  summoned   peremptorily  to  his  colleague's 

assistance,  he  broke  up  from  Rhegium,  where  his 

quarters  lay,  and  directed  his  march   to   Brun- 

disium. 

The  chiefs        Mcanwhilc   a  large   division   of  the   triumvirs' 

^^'nite  forces  had  been  thrown  into  Macedonia  under  the 

i!l^^«I«"^^  command  of  Norbanus  and  Decidius  Saxa.     The 

and  con- 
front each     passage  of  the  Ionian  Gulf,  it  seems,  had  not  been 

other  near      \.  -»  i    .  mt       /»  t    i       • 

Phiiippi  in  disputed,  and  it  was  not  till  aiter  several  legions 
had  landed  that  Statins  Murcus,  who  commanded 
the  republican  fleets,  took  up  an  attitude  of  ob- 
servation off  the  coast  of  Apulia.^  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  both  at  this  moment  in  Asia,  engaged 
in  the  chastisement  or  plunder  of  Rhodes  and 
Xanthus,  and  the  Antonian  forces  were  allowed 
to  penetrate  unchecked  through  Macedonia  into 
Thrace,  and  to  close  the  defiles  of  the  Rhodope 
against  the  republican  leaders.  The  liberators 
now  united  their  legions  with  tardy  resolution,  and 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  while  Antonius  on  the  other 
hand  was  hastening  to  support  his  advanced  corps, 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  favourable  breeze 
to  waft  men  and  stores  across  the  Ionian.  Murcus 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  skill  or  good  fortune 
of  the  Caesarian  navigators.     Antonius  crossed  in 

^  Dion,  xlvii.  35. 


Thrace. 
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safety  first,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  Octavius,     chap. 

who  was  detained  however  by  sickness  at  Dyr-  [_ 

rhachium,  while  his  colleague  hastened  to  join  his 
lieutenants  at  Philippi,  and  by  his  sudden  and 
opportune  arrival  saved  them  from  the  attack  of 
an  overwhelming  enemy.  The  republicans  finding 
the  passes  barred  against  them  had  turned  Nor- 
banus's  flank  by  a  circuitous  route.  They  occu- 
pied two  hills  facing  the  city  just  named,  to  the 
south-east,  their  left  flank  resting  on  the  sea. 
They  connected  their  double  camp  with  a  long  line 
of  rampart,  and  blocked  up  the  hollow  between  the 
hills,  through  which  lay  the  direct  communication 
with  the  East.  Brutus  posted  himself  on  the  right, 
Cassius  on  the  left  of  these  eminences.^  Their 
legions  amounted  to  nineteen  in  number;  they 
were  not  all  raised  to  their  full  complement,  but 
counted  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  cfl^ective 
combatants  among  them.  Their  cavalry  was  es- 
timated at  twenty  thousand,  an  unusually  large 
proportion,  and  the  rear  and  flanks  of  their  posi- 
tion were  thronged,  if  not  encumbered,  by  masses 
of  Oriental  auxiliaries.  The  news  of  a  partial 
check  sustained  by  Antonius  reached  Octavius  on 
his  sick  bed.  He  feared  lest  his  colleague  should 
either  lose  or  win  a  battle  in  his  own  absence ;  for 
in  the  one  case  he  should  be  unable  to  withstand 
alone  the  victorious  republicans,  in  the  other  he 
anticipated  that  Antonius  would  speedily  turn  his 
arms  against  himself.     Though  not  yet  recovered 

*  Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  107. ;  Dion,  xlvii.  35.  Col.  Leake  has  shown 
tbat  our  historians'  accounts  tally  sufficientlj  well  with  the  actual 
localities. 
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CHAP,     from  his  sickness,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
'     along  with  his  soldiers  on  their  march,  and  effected 


a  junction  with  the  other  legions,  which  were  now 
encamped  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi.  The 
three  combined  armies  now  outnumbered  the  re- 
publican forces ;  for  though  they  counted  but  nine- 
teen legions  among  them,  yet  each  of  these  corps 
rather  exceeded  than  fell  below  its  proper  comple- 
ment. The  cavalry  of  the  triumvirs  amounted 
only  to  thirteen  thousand,  and  their  position  in  a 
plain  liable  to  inundation  from  the  river  Nestus, 
was  disadvantageous;  though  the  very  boldness 
with  which  they  occupied  it,  and  challenged  the 
enemy  to  quit  his  strongholds  to  attack  it,  struck 
terror  at  the  outset  into  the  hearts  of  their  adver- 
saries, 
•jij^jy  The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  estimation  of  the 

amiiwfar     Roman  writers,  was  the  most  memorable  conflict 

more  nu-        ,  ,  ,  ,      ^ 

merous        in  their  military  annals.     The  numbers  engaged 

tban  those  ..i  »  t       n  11-11    /•  • 

which         on  either  side  far  exceeded  all  former  experience. 

pSuwLia.  -E^g^ty  thousand  legionaries  alone  were  counted  on 
the  one  side,  and  perhaps  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  on  the  other,  at  least  three  times  as 
many  as  fought  at  Pharsalia.  To  keep  such  im- 
mense numbers  constantly  in  a  state  for  active 
service  required  all  the  resources  of  unscrupulous 
ingenuity  in  their  commanders.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  had  kept  detachments  in  constant  motion  from 
place  to  place,  inventing  pretexts,  as  they  ex- 
hausted the  supplies  of  one  locality,  for  extorting 
money  and  stores  from  another.  The  oppression 
exercised  by  officers  and  men  upon  the  natives 
wherever  they  were  quartered,  could  not  fail  to 
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breed  impatience  and  excite  tumultuary  resistance,  chap. 
and  these  again  furnished  excuses  for  redoubled  ___^^ 
exactions.  The  two  years  during  which  these 
proconsuls  governed  the  East  cost  the  provincials 
not  less  perhaps  of  blood  and  suffering  than  the 
ravages  of  Mithridates,  and  swelled  the  cry  of  the 
miserable  nations  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  se- 
curity under  any  form  of  government.  The  tri- 
umvirs may  have  watched  with  satisfaction  the 
sure  effect  of  this  systematic  tyranny  in  estranging 
the  provinces  from  the  cause  of  the  republic ;  but 
neither  could  they  move  their  vast  multitudes  to 
the  scene  of  action  without  great  efforts,  pressing 
exactions,  and  the  loss  of  much  time.  Antonius 
and  hb  colleague  had  quitted  Rome,  the  one  for 
Brundisium,  the  other  for  Rhegium,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  commence- 
ment of  summer  that  the  former  crossed  the  sea. 
He  had  sent  forward  his  first  division,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  Norbanus  and  Saxa  ;  but  he  could  not 
follow  them  without  interposing  an  interval  of 
some  weeks  or  months.  Money  was  wanting  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  pay  the  legions ;  arms  and  maga- 
zines must  be  provided;  tribunes  and  centurions 
strayed  from  their  ranks  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
ancient  discipline,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
recalled  to  stated  tiroes  and  places,  or  when  re- 
assembled be  kept  strictly  together.  When  at 
last  the  march  began,  it  was  not  as  in  modern 
times,  in  which  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand 
men  may  move  on  two  or  three  parallel  lines  to 
the  point  of  its  destination.  Two  great  military 
roads  led  from  Rome  to  Brundisium,   but  from 
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CHAP.     Dyrrhachium  a  single  route  passed  through  the 
'     heart  of  Macedonia,  traversing  long  tracts  of  moun- 
tain and  sterile  plain,  and  leaving  the  abodes  of 
opulence  to  the  right  and  the  left,  in  its  impatience 
to  reach  its  appointed  terminus  on  the  Hellespont ; 
80  that  the  support  of  an  army  on  the  Une  of  march 
was  often  precarious  and  its  advance  necessarily 
slow.  The  rapidity  of  Caesar's  movements  was  justly 
celebrated.     He  considered  speed  the  first  element 
of  success,  and  in  order  to  attain  it  he  kept  down  his 
numbers  to  the  lowest  limit.    He  relied  upon  train- 
ing and  discipline  to  supply  the  place  of  numbers. 
He  preferred  one  veteran  to  a  handful  of  recruits, 
and  the  twenty  thousand  combatants  with  whom  he 
conquered  at  Pharsalia  could  move  with  many  times 
the  speed  of  such  masses  as  now  advanced  towards 
each  other,  while  they  could  engage,  perhaps,  on 
equal  terms,  with  many  times  their  own  number  of 
inferior  swordsmen.     It  was  not  till  late   in  the 
autumn  that  the  three  armies  of  the  triumvirs  had 
assembled  in  their  camp  at  Amphipolis,  and  there, 
being  destitute  of  magazines  and  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  engage  at  once.^     The  republican  generals  were 
surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  readiness  they  dis- 
played for  the  encounter  at  the  moment  of  their 
arrival ;  but  in  fact  delay  would  have  been  ruinous, 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  sought  the 
combat  was  a  sign  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength. 

*  Appian,  B,  C  iv.  122.  :  l^i^oUtaav  t6v  xf(f««>va  irpomovTa,  Comp. 
Plut.  Brut.  47. :  x^'f^^^^  fioxOijpov  wpoa^oKCiffiv.  Suetonius,  in  fibbing 
the  birth  of  Tiberius  to  November  16.  of  this  year,  says  that  it  was 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Comp.  Dion,  vii.  18.  Thb  is  the  nearest 
approximation  we  can  get  to  the  exact  date. 
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Had  their  opponents  known  how  to  profit  by  their     chap. 

excellent  position  and  collateral  advantages,  the  '__ 

fate  of  Rome  would  have  been  decided  elsewhere 
than  on  the  field  of  Philippi. 

But  the  great  battle  which  ensued  was  me-  Therppnb- 
morable  in  the  Roman  annals  on  another  account  in thcbHttte 
also.  It  was  on  that  field  that  the  republic  perished.  ^  ^""pp*- 
At  Pharsalia  the  contest  had  been  between  Co^ar 
and  Pompeius;  it  was  the  crisis  of  the  personal 
rivalry  of  two  competitors  for  supreme  power.  We 
shall  remark  the  same  of  another  great  engagement 
which  is  yet  to  follow,  the  third  great  battle  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  decisive  contest  of  Actium.  The 
republic  will  lie  slain  before  us,  and  the  struggle 
will  be  between  Antonius  and  Octavius  over  its 
dead  body.  But  at  Philippi  there  were  still  chiefs 
who  fought  honestly  for  the  republic,  and  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  common  weal.  Weak, 
wavering  and  hasty  as  they  had  proved  them- 
selves at  every  crisis  of  their  cause,  they  betrayed 
at  least  no  selfish  views  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. But  the  patriot  leaders  sufficiently  proved 
by  their  own  example,  since  Caesar's  death,  that 
the  continuance  of  legitimate  government  was  im- 
possible. The  authority  they  held  in  the  provinces 
they  had  seized  for  the  good  of  the  state  indeed, 
but  in  direct  defiance  of  its  authority ;  their  only 
plea  being  the  appointment  of  the  very  tyrant 
whom  they  had  murdered,  and  whose  acts  they 
had  denounced.  Cassius  rebuked  Brutus  for  con- 
trolling the  profligate  corruption  of  one  of  their 
adherents,  L.  Pella ;  and  Brutus  before  his  last 
battle  promised  his  soldiers  the  plunder  of  Thessa- 
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CHAP,     lonica  and  Lacedaemon.^     The  philosopher  indeed 


XXVL 


renounced  all  confidence  in  his  own  principles. 
He  had  adopted  them  from  reading  or  imitation, 
they  were  not  the  natural  growth  of  instinct  or 
genuine  reflection,  and  as  may  easily  happen  in 
such  a  case,  his  faith  in  them  failed  when  they 
were  tested  by  adversity.  As  long  as  there  seemed 
a  chance  that  the  "  godlike  stroke  "  would  be  justi- 
fied by  success,  Brutus  claimed  the  glory  of  main- 
taining a  righteous  cause ;  but  when  all  hope  fled, 
he  could  take  leave  of  philosophy  and  life  together, 
and  exclaim,  "  I  once  dreamed  that  virtue  was  a 
thing,  I  find  her  only  a  name,  and  the  mere  slave 
of  fortune."^  He  had  blamed  Cato  for  flying 
from  misery  by  self-murder;  but  he  learnt  to 
justify  the  same  desperate  act  when  he  contem- 
plated committing  it  himself.^  The  legend  that 
when  preparing  for  the  encounter  with  the  tri- 
umvirs he  was  visited  by  the  ghost  of  Caesar, 
which  summoned  him  to  meet  again  at  Philippi, 
marks  the  conviction  of  the  ancients  that  in  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  he  was  stung  by  guilty  remorse, 
and  haunted  by  the  presentiment  of  final  retri- 
bution. 
Account  of  The  historian  may  allow  himself  thus  to  fore- 
of VhuippL  shadow  the  decision  of  the  contest  at  Philippi, 
with  which  he  may  presume  all  his  readers  to  be 
already   acquainted.     But   he    must    now   return 

^  The  Lacedsemonians  sent  aid  to  the  triumvirs.    We  are  left  to 
guess  the  provocation  they  had  received. 
'  Dion  (xlvii.  49.)  quoting  the  lines  of  an  unknown  dramatist : 

'Q  T\fjfiov  aperi},  \6yog  ap'  rjtrO',  lyut  H  at 
'Qf  tpyov  fjffKovv  <Tv  ^  dp'  IMXfvii  Tvxp' 
'  Plut.  Brut,  40. 
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to  the  order  of  events.     The  republican   leaders     chap. 

had  debated  between  themselves  the  tactics  they  

should  adopt  for  the  campaign,  and  the  counsel   • 
of    the    more    experienced   Cassius,   who   wished 
to  protract  the  contest,  and  shift  it  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the   Hellespont,   had   been   overruled  by 
the  impatience  of  Brutus,  who  ascribed  his  col- 
league's hesitation   to   fear,  while  he  was  uncon* 
scious    that    his   own    impetuosity   arose    rather 
from  disgust  and  weariness  than  from  any  settled 
conviction  on  military  grounds.     At  the  last  mo* 
ment,  when  the  Antonians  challenged  their  oppo- 
nents to  commence  the  attack,  Cassius  would  have 
removed    from   his   position   and   retreated  upon 
Asia.     But  Brutus  had  set  his  life  and  fortunes  on 
the  event  of  the  morrow,  and  insisted  upon  giving 
battle.     Posted  on  the  right  wing  with  the  larger 
half  of  the  combined  forces,  he  was  confronted  by 
the  legions  under  the  command  of  Octavius.     The 
eagerness  of  his  soldiers,  stimulated  by  a  lavish 
gratuity,  anticipated  the  word  of  command,  and 
they  rushed  with  overwhelming  force  on  their  ad- 
versaries, who  speedily  gave  way,  bearing  along 
with  them  their  leader,  still  feeble  from  sickness, 
and  so  hotly  pressed  that  the  litter  from  which  he 
had  just  been  removed  was  pierced  through  and 
through  by  the  exulting  pursuers.    Brutus  stormed  rxnt  en- 
the  enemy's  camp  and  cut  three  legions  in  pieces:  ^u«°*' 
but  in  the  meantime  Antonius  on  the  right  had  ■*'!*"^ 
gained   an  advantage  hardly  less    decisive  over  ta^iui, 
Cassius,  whose  operations  were  as  feeble  and  slow  toniui  hat 
as  his  associate's  had  been  hasty  and  impetuous.  ^Ue'ow' 
Cassius  was  defective  in  eyesight :  he  mistook  the  C"«*«»« 
VOL.  in.  p 
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CHAP,     scouts  sent  in  quest  of  him  by  Brutus  for  a  detach- 

ment  of  the  enemy's  horse ;  and  when  they  saluted 

and  embraced  his  lieutenant  Titinius,  he  could  not 
be  convinced  but  that  they  had  seized  and  mas- 
sacred him.     The  battle,  then,  was  lost,  the  cause 
was  desperate,  and  now  his  friend  was  slaughtered, 
as  he  deemed,  before  his  eyes.     He  upbraided  him- 
self  for  having  lived  too  long,  and  skulking  into  a 
tent  desired  his  freedman  Pindarus  to  give  him 
the  fatal  blow.     He  had  schooled  him  for  this  last 
service  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of  the  flight 
from   Carrhae;    and    he    now   exacted    it.     Such 
was  the  story;  but  who  was  there  to  attest  it? 
cawius        His  head  was  found  severed  from  his  body,  but 
^idc.       Pindarus  was  never  seen  again,  and  the  rumour 
was  widely  spread  that  he  had  slain  his  patron  by 
secret  treachery.     Such  are  the  uncertainties  of 
history!  such  is  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the 
cro^vning  exploit  of  one  whom  a  partial  annalist 
pronounced  the  last  of  the  Romans  !^ 
Brutus  b         Brutus,  cvcH  if  he  discovered  the  extent  of  the 
tenter       disaster  on  his  left  in  time  to  repair  it,  was  unable 
^^dud      *^  bring  up  his  legions,  scattered  as  they  were  in 
piincofhis   pursuit  or  plunder.     His  loss  had  been  much  less 
force  him     than  that  of  the  Octavians,  nor  had  the  division  of 
i^n!"^       Cassius,  which  had  fled  almost  without  a  blow, 
suffered  any  serious  damage.      But  in  the  mean 
and  cowardly  self-sacrifice  of  its  commander  the 
cause  had  suffered  a  shock  from  which  it  could 
not  recover.    The  moral  effect  of  this  fatal  deed  dis- 


^  Plutarch,  Brut,  43.  The  expression  in  the  text  is  attributed  to 
Cremutius  Cordus  by  Tacitus,  Ann,  iv.  34.  Plutarch  and  Appian 
ascribe  it  to  Brutus  himself. 
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mayed  the  army  and  subdued  the  energies  of  its     chap. 
surviving    leader.      Gassius    had    controlled    the 


turbulence  of  his  soldiers  by  his  rigorous  disci- 
pline and  martial  bearing;  but  the  mild  student 
who  now  remained  to  console  them  in  their  shame, 
and  restore  them  to  confidence,  hud  little  influ- 
ence over  their  reckless  passions.  In  vain  did  he 
scatter  money  among  them,  and  hold  out  mag- 
nificent hopes  of  future  spoil,  while  he  reluctantly 
surrendered  to  their  vindictive  cruelty  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  captives.  Day  by  day  the  legionaries 
as  well  as  the  auxiliaries  deserted  his  standard. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy,  who  had  suffered  much 
more  severely  in  the  late  engagement,  became 
seriously  distressed  by  the  inconvenience  of  their 
position,  and  were  menaced  both  with  famine  and 
sickness.  Two  legions,  among  which  was  the  Mar- 
tian, were  cut  oflF  by  the  cruisers  of  Murcus,  in 
crossing  the  Ionian  straits.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  triumvirs  to  maintain  their  attitude  as 
assailants,  and  Brutus  might  have  awaited  in  se- 
curity the  retirement,  if  not  the  dispersion,  of  their 
unwieldy  multitudes.  But  the  murmurs  of  a  part 
of  his  troops,  who  could  neither  win  a  battle  nor 
be  satisfied  to  decline  one,  forced  him  against  his 
will  to  lead  forth  his  army,  and  meet  the  enemy, 
who  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  press  the 
struggle  to  an  issue. 

The  battle  of  Philippi  was  renewed  on  the  same  ^^^^' 
ground  after  an  interval  of  twenty  days.     It  was  *'  Phiiippt 
well  contested :   there  was  no  sudden  and  over-  the  repub. 
whelming  onset  on  the  one  side,  no  panic  terror  """** 
and  confusion  on  the  other;  but  both  armies  ad* 

p  2 
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cffa?.     Tir.'Xfi  TO  tl-r  5Tr:?ii"i  r«:=c;t  widi  unbrokeii  ranks, 

ani  thrxizbic^  tbr  ^'jie  ihie  man  challenged 
ma::,  ar.d  eai:h.  th^kC  t^II  w^is  retraced  bv  a  resolute 
saoc^^.Tcr.  SIc-ttIv  and  eradcallv,  after  hours  of 
mum^  ilaczli'cr.  th-e  Cs&sanans  seemed  to  gather 
strength  ani  w^ighr,  and  ar  last  shattered  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  republicans.  When  the  first 
line  wavere*i.  the  second  and  third  vielded  to  the 
pressure :  all  support  was  withdrawn,  and  the  in- 
cumbent mass  of  the  conquerors  rushed  headlong 
over  the  bodies  of  their  adTersaries.  Among  the 
slain  was  Marcus,  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Cato, 
who  died  a  soldiers  death,  such  as  his  £Bither 
should  have  envied,  refusing  to  fly  or  to  yield, 
baring  his  head  that  he  might  be  recognized,  and 
falling  upon  a  heap  of  slaughtered  enemies.  Octa- 
vius  beleaguered  the  camp  into  which  the  fugitives 
had  poured  in  confusion,  while  Antonius  urged 
the  pursuit  of  the  scattered  multitudes,  streaming 
towards  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  Brutus  kept  to- 
gether a  force  of  four  legions,  with  which  he  gained 
a  secure  position  among  the  hills  to  the  rear  of 
his  camp :  but  the  slaughter  had  reached  even  to 
the  verge  of  his  lines,  and  Antonius  watched  him 
through  the  night  behind  a  rampart  of  corpses. 
The  next  day  he  would  have  made  a  last  effort  to 
break  through  the  ranks  of  his  assailants,  and  suc- 
cour the  remnant  which  still  occupied  the  camp. 
But  the  soldiers  sullenly  refused  to  buckle  on  their 
armour  again.  They  bluntly  bade  their  general 
shift  for  himself;  they  had  tried  the  chance  of  war 
often  enough,  and  would  do  no  more  to  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  prospect  of  quarter.     Every 
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hope  was  fled :  the  hope  of  victory,  the  hope  of    chap. 

liberty,  even  the  last  hope  of  dying  gloriously  in  

battle.      But  indignity  worse   than  death  might 
still  remain.     Brutus  retired  with  a  few  attendants 
to  a  woody  covert  by  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where 
he  might  snatch  a  few  hours  of  rest  and  conceal- 
ment.    Here  he  lamented  his  slaughtered  friends, 
and  invoked,  as  with  his  dying  breath,  retribution 
upon  the  head  of  his  enemies.     But,  as  if  yet  un- 
determined, he  dispatched  a  messenger,  to  pene- 
trate if  possible  within  the  camp,  and  report  the 
condition  of  its  defenders.     Then,  hardly  waiting 
for  his  return,  he  drew  aside  his  companions  one 
by  one,  and  besought  them  to  strike  him  to  the 
heart,  or  hold  the  point  of  his  sword  for  him  to 
fall  upon.     One  after  another  they  all  shrank  from 
the  horrid  service ;  but  as  the  night  drew  on,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  further,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  desperate  resolution,  exclaiming, 
"  we  must  indeed  flee,  but  it  shall  be  Avith  our 
hands."     Then   at  last   Brutus   accomplished  the  BrutuikiUi 
meditated  stroke ;  but  it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
he  held  his  own  sword  and  threw  himself  upon  it, 
or  prevailed  on  an  attendant  to  steady  the  point 
against  his  breast.     Several  of  his  officers  followed 
his  example.     Labeo,  having  dug  himself  a  grave 
in  his  tent,  first  enfranchised  a  slave,  and  then 
thrust  a  weapon  into  his  hand  to  kill  him.     The 
ferocity  of  the  victors  had  been  proved  by  the  pro- 
scriptions ;  those  who  despaired  of  resisting  dared 
not  surrender  now,  as  they  had  so  promptly  done 
at  PharsaUa  and  Munda.     Now  at  last  the  liber- 
ators confessed  by  their  own  abt  of  self-murder 
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CHAP,     how  much  for  the  worse  their  change  of  masters 


XXVJL 


had  been.^  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  Antonius 
caused  the  body  of  Brutus  to  be  wrapped  in  purple 
and  transmitted  to  his  mother  Servilia  for  inter- 
ment. Porcia's  vehement  spirit  indeed,  if  we  may 
credit  the  popular  account,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  this  last  duty.  Having  threat- 
ened self-destruction  she  was  watched  by  her  at- 
tendants, and  all  apparent  means  of  death  removed 
from  her:  but  she  filled  her  mouth  with  coals 
from  a  burning  brazier,  pressed  her  lips  firmly 
together,  and  perished  by  sufibcation.^ 

^  Suetonius,  it  must  be  remarked,  affirms  (Oct.  13.)  that  Octayius 
behaved  with  great  cruelty  to  his  prisoners  after  this  victory. 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  136.;  Plut.  Brut.  53.,  but  the  latter  writer 
throws  some  doubt  upon  the  story,  or  at  least  upon  the  motive  as- 
signed for  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  mode  of  her  death  may 
have  been  inhaling  the  fumes  of  charcoal ;  that  alleged  seems  at  least 
a  wanton  self-infliction  of  pain.  Regarding  the  battle  of  Philippi  a 
curious  error  was  perpetuated  among  the  Roman  writers.  They 
persisted  in  representing  it  as  fought  on  the  same  spot  as  the  battle 
of  Pliarsalia.  The  name  of  Macedonia  was  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  wliolc  region  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Hellespont,  and  such 
names  as  JEmathia,  Ha?monia,  were  applied  very  loosely  by  their  poets. 
I  am  inclined  however  to  think  that  the  mistake  arose  from  an 
ambiguity  in  YirgiFs  lines,  which  became  a  locus  classicus  with  suc- 
ceeding writers  : 

"  Ergo  inter  scse  paribus  concurrere  telis 
Romanas  acics  iterum  videre  Philippi : 
Nee  fuit  indignum  superis  bis  sanguine  nostro 
iEniathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  campos.** 

The  poet  here  refers  to  two  distinct  battles,  one  in  Thessaly  (^ma- 
thia  is  not  a  correct  term),  the  other  in  Thrace,  but  the  words  might 
very  easily  mislead.  The  site  of  the  battles  is  accordingly  eon- 
founded  by  Manilius,  i.  908.,  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  824.,  Florus,  iv.  2., 
Lucan,  i.  680.,  vii.  854.,  ix.  271.,  Juvenal,  viii.  242.  The  mistake 
may  have  been  favoured  by  the  fact  of  the  double  engagement  at 
Philippi. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

▲NTONIUS  ASSUMES    THE    GOYEBXUENT    OF    THE    EASTERN    PRO- 
VINCES,   AND    OCTAVIUS    OF    THE    WESTERN.  —  LEPIDUS    COM- 

HANDS  IN  AFRICA. CLEOPATRA   FASCINATES  ANTONIUS  (712), 

WHO  REPAIRS  TO  HER  AT  ALEXANDRIA. — INSURRECTION  OF 
L.  ANTONIUS,  AND  WAR  OF  PERUSIA  (713).  —  RECONCILIATION 
OF  THE  TRIUMVIRS  :  TREATY  OF  BRUNDI8IU3I  :  PI-:LACE  RE- 
STORED   TO     ITALY. TREATY    OF    MI8ENUM     AND    ADMISSION 

OF  SEXTU8  POMPEIUS   TO   A   SHARE   OF   POWER  (715). — VEN- 

TIDIUS   TRIUMPHS   OVER   THE   PARTHIANS. QUARREL   OF   THE 

TRIUMVIRS  WITH  SEXTUS. — OCTAVIUS  ARMS  AGAINST  HIM  AND 
18  DEFEATED  (716). TREATY  OF  TARCNTUM. THE  TRIUM- 
VIRATE IS  RENEWED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  (717).  —  AGRIPPA  COM- 
MANDS THE  OCTA>^AN  FLEET.  —  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
SEXTUS.  —  ENCOLTS'TERS   WITH   VARIOUS   SUCCESS. — AGRIPPA's 

GREAT    VICTORY    (718).  LEPIDUS    ATTACKS     OCTAVIUS,     IS 

DESERTED  BY  HIS  SOLDIERS,  CAPTURED  AND  DEPOSED  FROM 
POWER.  —  SEXTUS  FLIES  TO  THE  EAST  AND  IS  THERE  SLAIN 
(719). EXTINCTION  OF  THE  SENATORIAL  FACTION. — OCTA- 
VIUS COMMANDS  IN  ROME.  —  HONOURS  HEAPED  UPON  HIM. — 
HIS  SALUTARY  MEASURES.  —  HIS  MINISTERS  AGRIPPA  AND  MAE- 
CENAS :   HIS  MATRIMONLAL  ALLIANCES. 

The  self-destruction  of  the  chiefs  of  the  republican     chap. 

cause  was  much  more  effectual   in  breaking  up  

their  disheartened  and   deserted   party  than   the  Many  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  on  the  plains  of  Philippi.  ^^^***" 
The  loss  of  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished  had  ^^^^^^ 
not  been  considerable ;  but  the  legionaries,  of  whom  amqueron. 
a  large   number  had  formerly  served  in  Caesar's 
ranks,  and  who  were  bound  to  their  actual  service 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  plunder,  were 
no  longer  disposed  to   support  a  cause  which  its 
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Antonius 
undertakes 
the  But^u- 
gation  of 
the  eastern 
provinces, 
while  Octa- 
vius  returns 
tolUdy. 


own  leaders  had  surrendered  as  hopeless.  They 
accordingly  passed  over  in  large  bodies  to  the  other 
side.  Of  their  officers  many  hastened  to  attach 
themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  triumvirs.  The 
younger  men,  to  whom  war  had  not  become  a  trade, 
and  who  might  hope  for  distinction  in  another  ca- 
reer, were  glad  to  renounce  for  ever  a  profession 
which  they  had  embraced  perhaps  in  a  moment  of 
blind  enthusiasm.  Such  a  man  was  Horace,  who 
had  offered  his  services  to  Brutus  together  with 
young  Cicero,  the  orator's  son,  and  doubtless  many 
other  generous  students  of  the  Athenian  lecture- 
rooms.  Horace  lived  to  merit  the  favour  of  Oc- 
tavius,  and  to  repay  it  with  immortal  verse.  In 
his  days  of  ease  and  security  he  could  afford  to 
raise  a  smile  against  himself  as  the  runaway  of 
Philippi,  who  abandoned  his  shield  to  expedite  his 
flight,  while  the  braggarts  of  the  morning  lay 
sprawling  in  the  dust.*  It  would  have  been  im- 
politic perhaps  to  remind  even  the  kindest  of 
patrons  of  the  previous  action  on  that  same  field, 
in  which  the  Brutians  drove  the  Ciesarians  before 
them,  seized  their  camp,  and  pierced  their  general's 
litter ;  but  history  may  restore  the  recreant  min- 
strel to  the  honours  he  abjured,  and  claim  for  him 
his  rightful  share  in  that  ineffectual  victory. 

Some  however  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
surviving  nobility  carried  over  a  few  followers  to 
Thasos,  which  of  all  the  Mgean  islands  lay  nearest 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  command  of  the  sea  gave 
them  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  detach- 


»  Hor.  Od,  ii.  7. 
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ments  of  their  force  which  had  been  left  in  Asia,  and     chap. 

XXVII. 

also  with  their  fleet  in  the  Ionian  gulf.     Valerius  

Messala,  who  had  stood  next  to  the  liberators  them- 
selves in  influence  and  authority  among  them  ^,  and 
who  headed  this  band  of  fugitives,  now  counselled 
submission:  but  while  he  with  L.  Bibulus  and 
others  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Anton  i  us,  the  rest 
joined  the  armaments  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  Clo- 
dius,  Turulius,  and  the  young  Cicero,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  standards  of  Murcus  or  of  Sextus 
Pompeius,  which  still  floated  triumphantly  in  the 
west.  The  opposite  half  of  the  Roman  possessions 
fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  While 
Octavius,  whose  health  precluded  him  from  more 
active  exertions,  prepared  to  return  to  Italy,  An- 
tonius  undertook  the  government  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  authority 
of  the  triple  league  over  the  dependent  potentates 
of  the  eastern  frontier.  At  the  same  time  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  still  augmenting  hostile 
force  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  seas  surrounding 
Italy,  compelled  them  to  grasp  the  control  of  the 
provinces  nearest  the  capital  also ;  and  under  pre- 
tence that  Lepidus,  their  absent  colleague,  was 
intriguing  with  Sextus,  they  assigned  to  them- 
selves the  supreme  command  in  Spain,  the  Cisal- 

1  Yell.  ii.  71. :  "  Messala  fulgcntissimus  juYcnis  proximuB  in  illis 
castris  Bruti  et  Cassii  auctoritati/*  Horace  addressed  an  old  com- 
rade with  the  words, 

"  Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens 
Unda  fretis  tulit  sestuosis.** 

Is  this  merely  a  metaphor,  or  had  the  poet  in  his  mind*s  eye  a  vision 
of  the  flotilla  which  wailed  the  fugitives  across  the  narrow  seas  P 
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CHAP,     pine,    and   the   two  provinces   of  Africa.     They 
'     deigned  indeed  to  intimate   to  Lepidus   that  the 


districts  last-mentioned  should  be  restored  to  him, 

if  he  should  succeed  in  clearing  himself  from  the 

charge  advanced  against  him ;  but  if  he  presumed 

to  resist  their  decree,   Octavius  was  prepared  to 

They  com-  cocpcc  him  with  an  overwhelming  force.     Lepidus 

tolul^enckr  howevcp  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  spirit  to 

the  com-      defend  himself.     He  was  easily  induced  to  make 

mand  in  ^     ^  •' 

Italy,  and     the  submissioH  required,  and  was  rewarded  with 
himself       the  gift  of  the  provinces   of  Africa.     Meanwhile 
^*ter^ent  *^^  vctcrans  prcsscd  their  demands  for  lands  and 
of  Aflrica.     monoy .     Octavius  undertook  to  make  new  assign- 
ments of  territory,  and   formed  new  colonies  in 
Italy,  while  Antonius  proceeded  to  repeat  the  same 
course  of  exaction   and   plunder  throughout  the 
east  which  had  already  ranked  the  name  of  Brutus 
Exactions     amoug  thc  spoilcTS  of  Asia.     He  had  the  merit  at 
in  Asi^"^"*  l^^s^  ^f  proclaiming  without  reserve  the  motive  of 
his  demands.     "  You  deserve  death  for  rebellion," 
he  declared  to  the  Pergamenes ;    "  this  penalty  I 
will  remit ;  but  I  want  money,  for  I  have  twenty- 
eight  legions,  which  with  their  auxiliary  battalions 
amount  to  170,000  men,  besides  cavalry  and  de- 
tachments in  other  quarters.*     I  leave  you  to  con- 
ceive what  a  mass  of  money  must  be  required  to 
maintain  such  armaments.     My  colleague  has  gone 

^  Appian  (2?.  C.y,  5.)  says  that  the  number  of  legions  to  which 
lands  and  gratuities  were  promised  on  the  establishment  of  the  tri- 
umvirate amounted  to  forty-three,  and  supposes  that  the  smaller 
number  here  mentioned  was  that  to  which  tliey  were  reduced  by  the 
losses  of  the  campaign,  which  seems  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation. 
I  should  rather  suppose  the  fifteen  legions  to  be  the  o/iiXoc  htpov 
arparovy  which  I  have  rendered  loosely  in  the  text,  and  the  twenty- 
eight  those  which  were  engaged  in  the  actual  campaign. 
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to  Italy  to  divide  its  soil  among  these  soldiers,  and     ^'"-^p. 
to  expel,  so  to  speak,  the  Italians  from  their  own       ' 


country.  Your  lands  we  do  not  demand ;  but  in 
stead  thereof,  we  will  have  money.  And  when 
you  hear  how  easily,  after  all,  we  shall  be  con- 
tented, you  will,  we  conceive,  be  satisfied  to  pay 
and  be  quit  of  us.  We  demand  only  the  same  sum 
which  you  have  contributed  during  the  last  two 
years  to  our  adversaries ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tribute 
of  ten  years ;  but  our  necessities  compel  us  to  insist 
upon  receiving  this  sum  within  twelve  months."  ^ 
The  case  of  the  Pergamenes  was  common  to  all 
the  states  which  had  submitted  to  the  republican 
proconsuls.  On  Xanthus,  Rhodes  and  Athens, 
and  other  cities  which  had  suffered  still  more  se- 
verely in  consequence  of  their  resistance  to  Brutus, 
the  conqueror  l)estowed  favours  and  immunities: 
but  his  hand  fell  heavy  upon  Phrj'gia,  Alysia, 
Gallograjcia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Cojle-Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Ituraea,  and  the  other  districts  of  Syria.  The 
treasures  indeed  he  grasped  at  were  mostly  squan- 
dered before  they  reached  his  hands  by  flatterers 
and  parasites,  the  ministers  of  his  licentious  plea- 
sures ;  and  to  the  despoiled  it  was  little  consolation 
that  he  was  more  immoderate  in  rewarding  his 
favourites  than  in  chastising  his  foes ;  or  that  his 
rude  good  humour  could  endure  to  be  bantered  by 
the  associates  of  his  revels.^ 

Among  other  political  affairs,  the  triumvir  de-  cncopatra 
cided  the  appeals  of  rival  claimants  to  dependent  [^"view 

1  Appian,  /.  c.    The  demand  was  eventually  reduced  to  nine  years* 
tribute  within  two  years. 

2  Flat.  Anton.  25. 
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CHAP,     kingdoms;  and  in  these  cases  he  was  swayed  by 

his  own  wanton   passions  not  less  than   by  the 

with  An.  demands  of  his  policy.  On  his  passage  through 
toniua.  Cilicia,  whither  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of  713, 
he  was  met  by  Cleopatra,  who  sallied  forth  from 
Alexandria  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
queror, conscious  of  her  crime  in  withholding  aid 
from  the  avengers  of  her  lover's  murder.  She 
might  indeed  reasonably  allege  the  imminent  peril 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  by  the  legions  of 
Cassius  which  menaced  her  unprotected  realm: 
nevertheless  she  could  plead  some  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  the  triumvirs ;  she  could  declare  that  the 
armament  she  had  equipped  for  Dolabella  had  only 
been  detained  in  port  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
that  she  was  prepared  to  accompany  the  expedition 
in  person,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  sickness. 
It  was  not  however  the  intrinsic  strength  of  her 
arguments,  but  the  beauty  and  genius  by  which 
they  were  enforced,  that  overcame  the  amorous 
Roman.  She  had  quitted  her  capital  for  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  and  ascended  the  Cydnus  in  a 
Her  bark  with  gilded   stem   and   purple   sails,  rowed 

equipage  with  silvcr  oars  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and  lutes. 
The  Goddess  of  Love  was  seen  reclining  under  a 
spangled  canopy,  attended  by  Cupids,  Graces,  and 
Nereids,  and  the  air  around  seemed  perfumed  with 
the  odours  of  Olympus.  As  she  approached  the 
quay  of  Tarsus  the  people  rushed  to  behold  the 
brilliant  spectacle,  and  left  the  proconsul  alone  on 
his  tribunal  in  the  forum.  When  he  summoned 
her  to  his  presence,  she  replied  by  inviting  him  to 
wait  upon  herself,  and  when  he  gallantly  complied 
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his   doom  was   sealed.^     Antonius  who  had   first     ctiap. 

seen  and  admired  the  Queen  of  Egypt  in  the  suite  

of  Gabinius,  but  prudently  abstained  from  rivalry 
with  his  master  CaBsar,  now  submitted  to  be  the 
slave  of  her  wildest  caprices,  and  the  instrument 
of  her  most  barbarous  mandates.     At  her  insti- 
gation he  caused  the  wretched  Arsinoe  to  be  mur- 
dered at  the  altar  of  Artemis  in  Miletus,  and  com- 
pelled the   citizens  of  Tyre  and  Aradus  to   sur- 
render to  her  vengeance  some  illustrious  suppliants 
who  had  invoked  their  protection.     Her  brother 
and  consort  Ptolema^us  she  had  already  removed, 
as  was   surmised,  by  poison.     Following   her  to  sheflMd- 
Alexandria  the  triumvir  devoted  the  autumn  and  triumTir! 
winter  to  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  luxury  Jw^J'^aiwl! 
and  sloth.     He  relinquished  the  duties  of  an  im-  •ndruin 
perator,  assumed  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Greeks,  of  713. 
frequented  the  temples,  gymnasiums,  and  museums 
of  the  professors,  as  a  private   sojourner   in   the 
capital  of  Oriental  philosophy ;  and  thus  offered 
up  the  pride  of  the  Roman  proconsul  upon  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  of  his  lawless  affections.^ 

Octavius   meanwhile  was   master    of    half   the  ocuviui  in 
Roman  world,  and,  still  more,  he  continued  master  mettum 
of  himself.     On  his  way  towards  Rome  the  sick-  [ng"^^" 
ness  under  which  he  had  recently  suffered  attacked  «>»<>*«nr. 
him  with  redoubled  violence,  and  his  life  was  in 
imminent   danger.     But   Providence   spared   him 

'  Plutarch,  Anton.  26.  Athenseiw  (i^*  29.)  commemorates  in  con- 
fiderable  detail  the  magnificence  of  Cleopatra*8  fete,  and  Plutarch 
notices  the  vain  attempts  the  rude  Roman  made  to  rival  the  taste  of 
the  Egyptian.  Comp.  Lucan,  x.  UO.seqq.:  "Nondum  translatot 
Romana  in  sansula  luxus/* 

*  Appian,  £.  C  ▼.  11. ;  Plutarch,  Anton.  28. ;  Athenaeus,  /.  c. 
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CHAP,     for  the  ereat  work  which  he  had  to  do,  and   of 

XXVII.  • 

'_  which  his  rival  was  manifestly  incapable,     Italy 

awaited  in  breathless  exhaustion  the  violence  which 
she  must  expect  to  suffer.  While  Antonius  un- 
dertook to  extort  the  treasures  requisite  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldiery,  he  left  to  his  colleague 
the  more  delicate  and  perilous  task  of  assigning 
them  their  promised  estates,  and  settling  them  in 
colonies  throughout  Italy.  Every  veteran  was  to 
receive  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  jugers  of  land; 
the  population  of  unfriendly  cities  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled to  make  room  for  them,  and  when  these 
confiscations  proved  insufficient,  the  exchange, 
purchase  or  surrender  of  still  ampler  territories 
were  to  be  negotiated.  But  no  remittances  came 
from  Asia  to  Italy ;  the  exchequer  of  the  capital 
was  exhausted ;  twenty-seven  legions  of  disbanded 
veterans    clamoured  for  the   fulfilment  of   their 

conflsca-  compact ;  whole  cities  with  their  adjacent  districts 
were  ceded  to  them;  and  the  spoliation  spread 
from  the  suburban  lands  to  remote  tracts,  from 
municipal  to  private  possessions.  Even  loyalty  to 
the  Caesarian  party  proved  of  no  avail :  the  faithful 
Mantua  shared  the  fate  of  its  neighbour  the  disaf- 
fected Cremona ;  and  the  little  township  of  Andes 
in  the  Mantuan  territory  was  involved  in  the  ca- 
lamities of  its  metropolis.  The  confiscations  in- 
deed in  the  Transpadane  province  had  commenced 
upon  the  first  formation  of  the  triple  league,  when 
Pollio  was  appointed  to  command  there  for  Anto- 
nius. The  legatus,  himself  a  lover  of  literature, 
had  extended  his  sympathy  to  the  youthful  poet 
Virgil,  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers  by  this  first 


tion  of  lands 
in  Italy. 
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confiscation.     Virgil's  modest  patrimony  had  been     thap. 
restored  to  him,  but  it  was  menaced  again  by  this       ' 


second  assignment ;  and  it  is  to  the  pilgrimage  he 
now  made  to  Rome,  to  his  application  to  Majcenas, 
the  counsellor  of  Octavius,  and  to  Octavius  him- 
self, that  we  owe  the  piece  which  stands  first  in  the 
series  of  his  undoubted  works,  and  eventually  per- 
haps the  composition  of  his  two  immortal  poems, 
which  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  fountain  of 
imperial  favour.  Virgil  was  treated  with  kindness, 
and  his  petition  crowned  with  success ;  but  his 
good  fortune  was  a  rare  exception  to  the  calamity 
which  overwhelmed  many  thousand  proprietors. 
Three  of  his  most  celebrated  rivals  in  literature, 
Horace,  TibuUus  and  Propeitius,  were  involved  in 
the  same  sweeping  confiscation.^  The  condition  of 
the  Ofellus  of  Horace's  satire,  who  cultivates  as  a 
labourer  the  fields  of  which  he  had  been  dispos- 
sessed as  a  landlord,  and  consoles  himself  Avith  sage 
reflections  on  the  perpetual  flux  of  property  from 
hand  to  hand^,  was  realized  by  a  large  class  of  rural 
proprietors,  among  whom  the  descendants  of  the 
Sullan  colonists  were  perhaps  the  most  indignant 
and  the  least  commiserated.  IJut  this  was  not  a 
time  in  which  such  injustice  could  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity.  The  elements  of  war  were  fer- 
menting throughout  the  peninsula;  thousands  of 
broken  fortunes  were  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
floating  mass  of  discontent,  which  wanted  only 
this  ingredient  to  boil  over  in  a  new  revolution. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  713  were  L.  Antonius,  consuia, 

7  J  3f    Lim 

»  Ilor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  50.;  TibuU.  i.  1.  19.;  Propert.  iv.  1.  129. 
*  Ilor.  iS^.  IL  2.  112. 
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the  triumvir's  brother,  and  for  the  second  time 
Servilius  Isauricus.  Lucius  watched  with  am- 
bitious aspirations  the  renewed  distractions  of 
Italy.  He  tampered  with  the  Csesarian  veterans, 
affirming  that  the  upstart  Octavius,  an  unworthy- 
heir  to  the  great  warrior,  was  intriguing  to  under- 
mine his  nobler  colleague.  At  the  same  time  he 
listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the  dispossessed  ItaUans, 
who,  thronging  into  the  city  with  their  wives  and 
children,  made  the  temples  and  forums  resound 
with  their  groans  and  imprecations."  He  condoled 
with  them  on  their  sufferings,  and  offered  himself 
as  their  advocate  in  the  senate  or  their  leader  in 
the  field.  Lucius  acted  in  concert  with  Fulvia,  a 
woman  whose  roving  passions  had  at  last  fixed  on 
a  husband  whom  she  could  not  retain.  In  order 
to  recover  possession  of  the  man  she  lusted  after, 
she  was  eager  to  fan  the  flames  of  civil  war ;  for 
she  knew  that  nothing  but  a  strong  political  exi- 
gency could  rouse  him  from  his  voluptuous  slum- 
bers.^ In  this  crisis  both  Lepidus  and  Servilius 
shrank  from  action.  The  intrinsic  justice  of  the 
cause  may  have  animated  some  nobler  spirits,  such 
as  Tiberius  Nero,  but  the  majority  of  the  repub- 
lican chiefs  favoured  any  movement  which  might 
afford  them  a  chance  of  regaining  their  ascendancy. 
Lucius  indeed  proclaimed  himself  the  defender  of 
his  brother's  interests,  and  assumed  the  surname  of 

*  Appian,  B,  C,  v.  12. 

'  Martial  has  preserved  an  epigram  ascribed  in  his  day  to  Octa- 
vius himself,  in  which  the  writer  charges  Fulvia  in  language  of  ^  true 
Roman  plainness,"  that  is,  of  shameless  coarseness,  with  having  fruit- 
lessly courted  him  in  revenge  for  one  of  her  husband's  infidelities. 
Martial,  zL  20. 
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Pietas,  to  signalize  his  fraternal  zeal.*  Octavius,  m\\\ 
whose  position  Avas  eminently  perplexing,  oftcred  ' 
ample  concessions.  But  the  consul's  aims  were 
reiJly  selfish;  the  increasing  difiiculties  of  the 
times,  enhanced  by  impending  famine  in  the  city, 
and  the  unchecked  turbulence  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation, inspired  him  with  the  most  flattering  hopes. 
Before  the  completion  of  his  year  of  office  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  joined  Fulvia  at  PntMicste.  and  un- 
furled his  banner  to  the  breezes  of  disaffection 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  blow. 

Formidable  indeed  were  the  forces  which  the  necffvcua 
new  allies  had  at  their  command.  While  the  cwnbimi.* 
veteran  legions  insisted  on  their  discharge  the  con-  J5l!ui\Tili?'' 
sul  had  obtained  authority  to  levy  six  fresh  corps, 
and  Calenus  promised  to  bring  him  eleven  more 
which  were  stationetl  on  either  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  talents  of  Ventidius  were  also  placed  at  his 
disposal ;  even  Pollio  countenanced  his  enterprize, 
and  money  flowed  to  him  from  the  provinces  in  the 
east  or  the  west  which  were  administered  by  his 
brother's  lieutenants.  He  excited  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  Octavius  in  the  provinces  under  his  com- 
mand, and  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  increasing 
power  of  Sextus  in  the  islands,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Domitius,  who  maintained  a  republican 
armament  in  the  Ionian  gulf.  Octavius,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  only  four  legions  under  arms  in 
Italy,  together  with  the  praetorian  cohorts  attached 
to  his  own  person.  He  promptly  recalled  Salvi- 
dienus  from  Spain,  whither  he  was  conducting  a 
force  of  six  legions.     His  want  of  money  he  sup- 

^  DioD,  xlviii.  5, 
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plied  by  drawing  largely  upon  some  hoards  yet,  it 
appears,  untouched  in  the  Capitol,  and  borrowing 
from  the  rich  temples  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  Ne- 
mus,  and  Tibur.  But  the  military  genius  and  devoted 
enthusiasm  of  his  friend  Agrippa  were  of  more  ser- 
vice to  him  than  either  men  or  money.  Though 
compelled  for  a  moment  to  abandon  Rome  itself  to 
a  superior  force,  he  profited  by  treachery  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  soon  reduced  Lucius  to  the 
necessity  of  retiring  towards  the  Cisalpine.  The 
retreating  army  occupied  Perusia,  a  place  of  un- 
common strength,  where  it  might  hope  to  await  in 
safety  the  arrival  of  succours  from  PoUio  and  Ven- 
tidius,  while  Fulvia  dispatched  some  hasty  levies 
under  Plancus  to  its  assistance.  But  the  first 
cloud  of  disaster  discomfited  these  faithless  auxili- 
aries. PoUio  stopped  short  at  Ravenna ;  Ventidius 
came  no  nearer  than  Ariminum;  Plancus  kept 
close  within  the  defences  of  Spoletium.  Octavius 
drew  his  lines  round  the  impregnable  works  of 
Perusia,  and  sat  himself  down  to  reduce  the  fugi- 
tives by  famine.  Lucius  made  a  furious  sally, 
Ventidius  essayed  a  diversion ;  but  neither  could 
obtain  any  effectual  advantage.  The  Antonians 
became  more  and  more  pressed  for  provisions ;  but 
their  leader  was  obstinate,  they  themselves  were 
pitiless.  Then  was  consummated  one  of  the  most 
frightful  acts  of  all  recorded  history :  unable  to 
feed  the  useless  crowd  of  slaves  which  thronged 
their  quarters,  and  apprehensive  lest,  if  allowed  to 
leave  the  city,  their  flight  should  betray  to  the 
enemy  the  extent  to  which  famine  was  pressing 
upon  them,  they  refused  rations  to  the  miserable 
multitude,   and   at  the   same   time   forbade  their 
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egress.     While  Lucius  and  his  soldiers  barely  sup-     hiap. 

ported  life  on  the  scantiest  daily  allowance,   the 

slaves  perished  before  their  eyes,  and  were  hastily 
shovelled  into  the  earth  as  they  fell,  that  the 
smoke  of  the  funeral  pyres  might  not  advertise  the 
enemy  of  the  mortality  occurring  within  the  walls. 
The  progress  of  the  Perusian  famine  was  slow,  but  Th€  ptru- 
it  failed  not  to  accomplish  the  views  of  the  besieger.  J*^^*!^ 
Lucius  was  compelled  at  last  to  capitulate,  and  the  «p|*u>*t«« 
conqueror  appears  to  have  allowed  him  to  treat  for  tvitd, 
more  favourable  terms  than  his  circumstances 
could  have  encouraged  him  to  claim.  While  every 
indulgence  was  guaranteed  to  the  combatants,  the 
city  itself  was  to  become  the  scapegoat  of  the  in- 
surrection. It  was  only  saved  from  plunder  by 
the  furious  act  of  one  of  its  o^vn  citizens,  who 
fired  it  and  consumed  it  to  ashes.^  The  victors, 
baulked  of  their  prey,  turned  their  vengeance 
upon  the  most  illustrious  of  their  captives,  and 
either  massacred  them  promiscuously,  or  forced 
their  reluctant  leader  to  surrender  them  to  judicial 
punishment.  A  story  obtained  currency  among  a 
certain  class  of  political  pamphleteers,  that  Oc- 
tavius  selected  three  hundred  of  the  number,  and 
sacrificed  them  to  the  shade  of  the  murdered  demi- 
god Julius.^  Such  an  act,  it  must  be  remarked, 
would  have  been  totally  alien  from  the  spirit  of 
the  national  observances,  whatever  may  be  thought 

*  Appian,  B,  C.  y.  49. 

*  Suet.  Oct  15. :  "  Scribunt  quidam."  Dion,  xlviii.  14. :  wc  \6yoQ 
ft  Ix^i,  Velleiua  says,  **  Magis  ira  militum  quam  voluntatc  sflBvitum 
duels,**  and  Appian  takes  a  similar  view.  Such  no  doubt  was  the 
account  given  by  Octavius  himself  in  his  memoirs,  and  followed  by 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus.     Seneca  speaks  of  the  PerusinsB  arse,  as  a 
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of  its  harmony  with  the  character  of  a  partner  in 
the  proscriptions. 

Lucius  escaped  with  his  life,  and  his  conqueror 
even  found  it  his  interest,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
appoint  him  to  a  provincial  command.  His  adhe- 
rents, Pollio,  Plancus,  Crassus,  and  Ateius,  let  their 
arms  drop  from  their  hands.  The  first  allowed 
himself  to  be  superseded  in  the  Cisalpine  by  a 
trustier  Octavian,  Alfenus  Varus ;  the  second  aban- 
doned his  soldiers  and  fled  to  Athens  in  company 
with  Fulvia :  others  escaped  to  Antonius  in  Egypt, 
while  even  Domitius  and  Sextus  profited  by  the 
fragments  of  the  shattered  conspiracy.  Ventidius 
still  kept  some  legions  together ;  but  he  made  no 
hostile  movement,  and  Octavius  seems  to  have  ab- 
stained from  molesting  him,  Calenus  alone  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  a  large  force ;  but  he  too 
was  careful  not  to  exasperate  a  placable  anta- 
gonist, and  his  death  occurred  opportunely  for  the 
establishment  of  peace,  and  the  undisputed  supre- 
macy of  Octavius  in  the  west.  If  throughout 
this  campaign  the  allies  of  Antonius  had  proved 
themselves  lukewarm  or  unfaithful  to  his  inter- 
ests, they  were  not  without  an  excuse  in  the  re- 
serve with  which  their  chief  had  disguised  his  own 
intentions.  He  had  detained  their  emissaries  at 
Alexandria  through  the  winter,  while  their  oper- 
ations were  in  progress,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
spring,  when  the  elements  of  the  rebellion  were 

well-known  story :  still  I  think  it  is  improbable ;  for  if  the  massacre 
had  been  made  under  colour  of  a  religious  sacrifice,  Octarius  would 
not  have  disguised  it ;  at  all  events,  Dion  would  have  found  it  re- 
corded in  the  national  archives,  from  which  he  drew  so  much  of  his 
information. 
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dispersed,  that  he  tore  himself  from  the  fascinations     cuav, 

* It  T  V 1 1 

of  Egypt,  like  a  man  roused  from  sleep  after  a  ]_ 


drunken  debauch^,  and  advanced  deliberately  by 
the  route  of  Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes.  But  he 
had  not  been  unemployed.  He  had  been  in- 
triguing both  with  Sextus  and  Domitius :  with  the 
former  he  entered  into  an  agreement  for  mutual 
support  against  the  master  of  Italy,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  latter  to  renounce  the  hopeless 
cause  for  which  his  father  had  perished  at  Phar- 
salia,  to  place  his  vessels  at  his  disposal,  and  ac- 
company him  across  the  Ionian  gulf. 

Octavius  had  already  pacified  Italy,  and  was  oc-  Apprrhen- 
cupied  in  re-organizing  the  administration  of  the  Inother 
Gallic  provinces,  which  had  been  so  long  in  the  *^*^"''"'- 
hands  of  his  enemies,  when  he  was  apprized  of  this 
new   attack.     Brundisium   was   menaced  by  An- 
tonius,  while  Sextus  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania  and  Apulia.     Agrippa  advanced  to  con- 
front this  new  combination,  and  Octavius  followed 
as  speedily  as  his  feeble  health  would  permit.    An- 
tonius  brought  over  troops  from  Macedonia,  Sextus 
besieged  Thurii  and  Consentia ;  the  Caesarian  ve- 
terans flocked  once  more  to  the  scene  of  blood  and 
plunder ;  another  civil  war  was  smouldering  in  the 
embers  of  the  Perusian  conflagration.     But  it  was 
now  by  the  passions  of  the   soldiers  rather  than 
of  the  commanders  that  this  renewal  of  horrors 
was  threatened.     The  armed  bands  which  roamed  xhewidien 
the  fields  of  Italy  demanded  occupation,  and  com-  ^^176*^^ 
pelled  their  leaders  to  find  them  work.   When  how-  «ccommo. 
ever  they  came  to  measure  their  strength  together,  ^^^' 

I  riut  AnUm,  30. 
Q  3 
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XXVII 

and  prospects  of  another  struggle,  they  came  to  an 


Death  of      agreement  among  themselves,  and  insisted  upon  its 
The  treaty    ratification  by  their  chiefs.     The  death  of  Fulvia, 
riumT^.  in  the  spring  of  the  year  714,  smoothed  the  way  p^- 
^^»e^ot       to   a  reconciliation.     Neglected   and   perhaps  re- 

Antunius  _     °      _  . 

withoc-      buked  by  her  husband  for  her  presumptuous  in- 
of  o^ius  terference  in  public  afiairs,  which  had  cost  him  the 
biSaf*^*^"    1^^^  ^^  ^^  many  legions,  she  fell  sick  at  Sicyon, 
(a.u.  714.)  whither  she  had  repaired  to  meet  him  on  his  route 
from  Egypt,  and  there  died.     Maecenas,  Pollio  and 
Cocceius  negotiated  the  terms  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment between  the  triumvirs  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.     Octavius  had  divorced  Clodia  in  resent- 
ment at  the  perfidy  of  her  family,  and  had  straight- 
way united  himself  with  the  illustrious  house  of 
the  Scribonii.     But  on  the  death  of  Fulvia,  Anto- 
nius  in  his  turn  was  at  liberty  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  family  of  his  colleague  by  marrying  his 
sister  Octavia.     Scribonia,  it   seems,  was  already 
pregnant   by  Octavius,    and  the   new  consort  of 
Antonius  was  about  to  give  birth  to  the  child  of  a 
former  husband  Marcellus.^     Pollio  also  had  two 
sons  born  to  him  nearly  at  this  time,  though  the 
<3a^GS  of  their  birth  are  not  accurately  known.    The 
fourth         near  coincidence  of  all  these  distinguished  births 
*^"^'      is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  intricate  ques- 

1  Dion,  xlviii.  31.  This  child,  if  it  was  ever  born,  could  not  have 
been  M.  Marcellus,  the  •*  Tu  Marcellus  eris  "  of  Virgil  (2En,  vL  884.) ; 
for  the  latter,  if  any  credit  can  be  given  to  the  statement  of  Propertius, 
"  Occidit  et  niisero  steterat  vicesimus  annus,*'  must  have  been  born 
A.  u.  711,  B.C.  43,  as  he  certainly  died  b  c.  23.  There  ia  however 
no  other  authority  for  the  date  of  the  birth  of  M.  Marcellus,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Proper tius  may  be  incorrect. 
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tions  of  literary  history.     In  his  fourth  Ecloc^ue,     ciiap. 

XXVIL 

addressed  to  Pollio,  Virgil  celebrates  the  peace  of 

Brundisium,  and  anticipates,  apparently,  the  birth 
of  a  wondrous  boy,  who  shall  restore  the  Satumian 
age  of  gold,  and  rule  the  world  with  all  his  father's 
excellence.  The  glowing  language  in  which  this 
reign  of  happiness  is  depicted  breathes  some  por- 
tion of  the  spirit,  while  it  appropriates  almost  every 
image  of  the  Messianic  predictions.  We  are  im- 
pelled to  inquire  to  whom  among  the  most  illus- 
trious offspring  of  this  auspicious  epoch  it  may  be 
fitly  referred.  The  noble  children  above  mentioned 
have  been  severally  put  forward  as  candidates  for 
the  honour;  but  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  vague  language  of  poetry  and  pro- 
phecy, no  one  of  them  can  be  held  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  required  ;  and  after  all  their  claims  have 
been  weighed  and  dismissed,  we  are  still  at  a  loss 
for  an  object  to  whom,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
the  sublime  vaticination  can  consistently  be  applied. 
We  may  presume  however  that  the  hope  of  a  per- 
manent pacification,  and  the  yearning  for  an  era  of 
social  tranquillity,  were  no  less  ardent  than  gene- 
ral among  the  citizens  of  the  distracted  common- 
wealth ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  content  to  suppose 
that,  in  adapting  the  strains  of  his  inspired  original, 
Virgil  interpreted  the  common  feelings  of  his  coun- 
tr3nnen,  and  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  character 
of  the  coming  age  itself,  under  the  image  of  an^  off- 
spring of  the  gods,  a  mighty  emanation  from  Jove.^ 

»  Virg.  EcL  iv.  49. : 

**  Cara  dedm  soboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum.** 
I  am  constrained  to  adopt  Heyne*s  solution  of  this  curious  enigma^ 

Q  4 
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CHAP. 
XXVIL 

Tranquil- 
lity filially 
restored  in 
Italy. 


Even  in  a  heathen's  mouth  the  divine  oracles 
might  seem  to  retain  some  portion  of  their  pro- 
phetic spirit.  The  aspirations  of  the  young  en- 
thusiast were  not  wholly  unfulfilled.  The  peace  of 
Brundisium  did  at  least  secure  the  repose  of  Italy. 
For  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  except 
one  day's  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  from  Rhe- 
gium  to  the  Rubicon  no  swords  were  again  crossed 
in  war.  So  long  a  period  of  tranquillity  among  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  human  family  is  a  fact  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world.  Many  of  the 
recent  movements,  which  history  ascribes  to  the 
ambition  of  chiefs,  were  doubtless  caused  in  reality 
by  the  licentious  passions  of  the  soldiery ;  it  was 
the  men  that  forced  their  leaders  to  ravage  pro- 
vinces and  to  plunder  towns,  and  even  to  pass 
from  one  side  to  another,  as  caprice  or  cupidity 
prompted.  But  the  peace  of  Brundisium  finally 
consigned  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  the  control  of 
the  ablest  of  its  statesmen,  and  the  consolidation  of 
a  fixed  government  in  Italy  curbed  and  ultimately 
crushed  this  spirit  of  insubordination.  The  treaty 
indeed  was  hardly  concluded  before  the  troops  of 
Octavius  began  to  murmur  angrily  at  the  nonpay- 
ment of  the  gratuities  they  expected.     He  with- 

Gibbon  (2).  Sf  F.  ch.  20.)  leaves  it  unattempted,  and  contents  himself 
with  remarking  that  '^  the  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger 
son  of  Follio,  of  Livia,  of  Drusus,  of  Marccllus,  are  found  to  be  in- 
compatible with  chronology,  history,  and  the  good  sense  of  Virgil." 
Octavius  himself,  strange  to  say,  has  been  also  put  forward  as  a  can- 
didate. There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  Virgil  to  hate  been  ac- 
quaiDtcd  with  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Jewish  Scriplures,  if  not 
directly  at  least  through  the  medium  of  the  so-called  Sibylline  oracles. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  Jewish  interpreters  themselves  favoured 
the  idea  that  Isaiab*s  predictions  were  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
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stood  them  with  firmness,  and  now  for  the  first     chap. 
time  they  learned   that  the   spirit   of  the  great  [_ 


dictator  had  descended  upon  a  worthy  successor. 
They  were  compelled  to  accept  such  terms  as  he 
chose  to  offer  them,  and  marched,  abashed  and 
humiliated,  in  the  ovation  with  which  the  triumvirs 
entered  Kome.  The  nuptials  of  Antonius  and 
Octavia  were  celebrated  amidst  general  acclama- 
tions, a  fit  tribute  to  the  bride's  illustrious  virtues. 
If  any  woman  could  frustrate  the  wiles  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  withdraw  her  infatuated  lover  from  the 
sphere  of  her  fascinations,  such,  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  was  the  fair,  the  modest  and  the  discreet 
Octavia.^  At  the  same  time  a  re-distribution  was 
made  of  the  provinces.  Scodra  in  Illyricum  now 
marked  the  limits  of  the  dominion  assigned  to 
Octavius  in  the  west,  and  Antonius  in  the  east. 
Lepidus  was  allowed  to  retain  Africa.  Italy  was 
declared  to  be  the  common  possession  of  the  trium- 
virs, among  whom  the  insignificant  Lepidus  almost 
ceased  to  be  counted.  Antonius  undertook  to 
maintain  the  national  quarrel  with  the  Parthians, 
while  his  colleague  charged  himself  with  the  care 
of  treating  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  reducing 
him  by  force  of  arms,  if  every  other  method  should 
fail. 

Indeed  the  hostile  attitude  still  preserved  by  this  Hostile  at- 
adventurer  seemed,  at  least  to  superficial  observers,  sextus 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  durable  ^'*^"'»*'"^ 

*  Plutarch  (Anton.  31.)  calk  her  xP^/««  ^avfUKrrov  yvvaixos.  Octa- 
via was  own  sister  to  Octavius.  This  writer  is  undoubtedly  mistaken 
in  saying  she  was  the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  by  his  first  wife 
Ancharia. 
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ciiAP.  peace.  The  young  Pompeius  may  be  deemed  per- 
haps unfortunate  in  having  had  his  character 
drawn  for  us  by  the  unfriendly  hand  of  a  courtier 
of  the  Caesarian  family,  who  may  be  suspected  of 
a  wish  not  only  to  palliate  his  patrons'  crimes,  but 
to  blacken  their  adversaries.  Velleius  declares  that 
he  was  illiterate  and  rude  in  speech^,  impetuous  and 
headstrong  in  action,  hasty  in  judgment,  disloyal  to 
his  country^,  the  freedman  of  his  freedmen,  and 
the  slave  of  his  slaves,  envious  of  all  that  was  most 
noble,  and  the  creature  of  all  that  was  most  base. 
But  in  fact  the  position  assumed  by  Sextus  could 
command  neither  favour  nor  justice  from  his  coun- 
trymen of  whatever  political  predilections ;  for  he 
associated  with  barbarians  and  outlaws,  he  contended 
openly  for  his  own  private  objects,  and  while  he 
received  the  remnant  of  the  republicans  under 
his  banner,  scorned  the  pretence  of  asserting  any 
public  cause.  The  parricidal  aim  of  reducing 
Rome  by  famine  had  been  ascribed  to  the  father ; 
it  was  deliberately  adopted  by  the  son.  His  undis- 
puted command  of  the  sea  enabled  him  to  cut  off 
the  corn-ships  from  Africa  and  Egypt,  while  he 
held  in  his  own  hands  the  granaries  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  general  rejoi- 
cings at  the  nuptials  of  Antonius  and  Octavia  the 

1  Veil.  ii.  73. :  "  Sermone  barbaro."  Niebuhr  draws  our  attention 
to  this  circumstance.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  he  observes,  "  to  see  bow 
at  that  time  men  who  did  not  receive  a  thorough  education  would 
even  neglect  their  own  language  and  speak  a  barbarous  and  corrupt 
jargon."     Led.  on  Rom.  Uist.  ii.  126. 

*  Veil.  /.  c. :  "  Fide  patri  dissimiliimus."  This  writer  always  speaks 
with  respect  of  the  great  Pompeius ;  in  this  place  he  contrasts  his 
extirpation  of  the  pirates  with  his  son*s  shameful  alliance  with  them. 
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niarkets  at  Kome  were   rising  to  famine  prices,      chap. 

and  the  murmurs  of  the  populace  were  gradually 

swelling   into   cries  of  sedition  and  insurrection.  The  people 
Octavius,  it  was  known,  had  undertaken  to  conci-  hi!  behlg 
liate  or  subdue  the  last  enemy  of  the  people :  let  «>ncuiated. 
him  be  conciliated,  exclaimed  the  multitude,   on 
his  own  terms.     It  was  only  a  question,  tlicy  de- 
clared, of  the  government   of  one   or   two   pro- 
vinces :  let  Sextus  then  be  satisfied,  or  woe  to  the 
selfish  tyrants  who  would  see  the  people  star\'e 
rather  than  let  Sicily  or  Africa  di-op  from  their 
rapacious  grasp.     Octavius,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  colleagues,  would  have  diverted  the  rising 
storm  by  declaring  war  against  the  public  enemy  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  provide  funds.     An  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  tax  on  slaves  and  legacies,  a  tax, 
that  is,  upon  the  richest  class,  excited  hardly  less 
general  discontent  than  if  it  had  fallen  upon  the 
lowest.     The  Roman  patricians  still  possessed  vast 
influence  among  their  clients,  the  rabble   of  the 
streets,  and  employed  it  for  their  own  protection. 
The  triumvirs  were  assailed  with  stones  in  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  only  rescued  from  serious  injury  by  the 
swords  of  the  military.    They  were  now  constrained 
to   come   to  terms  with  their  antagonist.     They 
employed  the  mediation  of  Libo,  the  father-in-law 
both  of  Sextus  and  Octavius;  and  the   populace 
surrounding  the  house  of  Mucia,  compelled  her  by 
threats  to  plead  with  her  son  the  cause  of  recon- 
ciliation.    On  the  other  hand  Sextus  did  not  lack 
advisers  who  urged  him  to   press  liis  advantage, 
and  make  no  peace  till  famine  should  force  his  op- 
ponents to  submit  to  his  dictation.     But  the  giddy 
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CHAP,     and  frivolous  young  man,  easily  elated  by  the  de- 
[_  ference  now  paid  him  on  all  sides,  yielded  to  the 


first  overtures.  He  agreed  to  confer  with  the 
triumvirs  in  person,  and  sailed  to  meet  them  at 
Misenum.  The  conference  was  conducted  with 
the  same  ceremony  and  precaution  as  that  in  the 
island  of  the  Rhenus,  and  the  result  at  which  the 
Treaty  of  Contracting  powers  arrived  was  similar.  Sextus 
(1!*^? "ikj r^^  virtually  admitted  into  partnership  with  the 
'^  ^^  triumvirs.  On  condition  of  his  withdrawing  his 
ships  and  marines  from  the  places  he  occupied  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  he  was  invested  with  full  au- 
thority over  the  three  great  islands  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  for  the  same  number  of  years  as  was  assigned 
to  the  commands  of  his  colleagues.  Achaia,  also, 
according  to  some  accounts  fell  to  his  share  in  this 
distribution.^  At  the  same  time  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  all  his  adherents,  excepting  only  the 
murderers  of  Caesar ;  the  restitution  of  their  pos- 
sessions was  assured  to  them ;  liberty  was  offered 
to  the  numerous  slaves  who  had  served  in  his  ar- 
maments, and  to  such  of  his  soldiers  as  were  al- 
ready free,  the  usual  military  rewards  of  lands  and 
money.  Sextus  promised  in  return  to  supply  the 
city  with  com  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The 
contract  was  formally  drawn  up  and  sealed,  and 
then  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  The  puissant  allies 
received  each  other,  in  turn,  at  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, in  vessels  moored  to  the  mole  of  the 
harbour.     The  pretext  for  this  arrangement  was 

>  Veil.  ii.  77. ;  Dion,  xlviii.  34. 
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that  while  the  chiefs  feasted  together  on  board,     chap. 

XXVII 

their  numerous  followers  might  be  accommodated 

on  the  shore.  In  fact,  however,  Sextus  could  not 
venture  on  land  nor  the  triumvirs  out  at  sea. 
It  was  reported  that  Menodorus,  the  Pompeian 
admiral,  urged  his  leader  to  cut  the  moorings  of 
his  vessel,  and  carry  off -his  rivals  in  it,  but  that 
Sextus  rejected  the  tempting  proposal,  with  the 
remark,  "  Would  that  Menodorus  could  do  this 
without  my  order ;  such  treachery  would  suit  him 
well,  but  not  a  Pompeius."  The  story  wears  a 
suspicious  aspect,  and  we  may  reasonably  conceive 
that  it  was  accommodated  to  the  known  character 
of  the  faithless  Greek,  who  betrayed,  as  will  here- 
after appear,  all  parties  in  turn.  The  festival  of 
reconciliation  was  inaugurated  with  the  betrothal 
of  M.  Marcellus,  the  infant  whom  Octavia  had  just 
borne  to  her  late  husband,  and  the  daughter  of 
Sextus.  The  succession  of  consuls  for  four  years 
was  determined:  the  first  pair  were  to  be  An- 
tonius  and  Libo ;  the  second  Octavius  and  Sextus ; 
these  were  to  be  succeeded  by  Cnaeus  Domitius,  the 
son  of  Lucius,  and  by  Sosius ;  and  when  Antonius 
and  Octavius  should  have  followed  these  last,  and 
completed  their  term,  it  was  hoped  that  their  lust  of 
power  would  be  satisfied,  their  own  security  esta- 
blished, and  that  their  patriotism  would  then  impel 
them,  according  to  promise,  to  restore  the  common- 
wealth to  freedom.^ 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  73.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  fasti 
that  the  following  years  were  not  respectively  designated  by  the  names 
of  these  consuls.  Octavius  may  have  surrendered  his  turn  to  Agrippa 
in  717 :  certainly  he  was  not  consul  during  the  course  of  these  four 
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CHAP. 
XXVIL 

lUJoiciDgs 
in  Rome. 


Sextus  now  bent  his  sails  for  Sicily,  while  his 
colleagues  returned  together  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  for 
a  moment  the  blaze  of  popularity  in  which  they 
were  at  once  enveloped.  The  city  abandoned  itself 
to  a  delirium  of  joy :  the  civil  wars,  it  wa^  augured, 
were  now  finally  at  an  end;  the  youth  of  Italy 
would  no  longer  be  torn  from  their  fathers'  hearths ; 
the  soldiers  no  longer  permitted  to  live  at  free 
quarters ;  there  would  be  no  more  confiscation  of 
lands,  agriculture  would  raise  her  drooping  head, 
above  all,  plenty  would  be  restored,  and  abundance 
extirpate  the  first  cause  of  war.  The  usurpers,  as 
they  passed  along  the  roads,  were  surprised  to  hear 
themselves  hailed  as  deliverers,  and  to  be  greeted 
with  divine  honours.  None  breathed  the  name  of 
freedom;  none  sighed  for  the  republic  in  whose 
name  the  great  dictator  had  been  stricken  to  the 
ground.  The  new  despots  planted  themselves 
firmly  in  his  footsteps.  They  supplied  the  ex- 
hausted  ranks  of  the  senate,  as  he  had  done  before 
them,  with  foreigners,  soldiers,  freedmen,  and  even, 
which  he  had  not  done,  with  slaves.  The  magis- 
tracies were  filled  with  men  unworthy  in  character, 
and  not  legally  qualified.  The  praetors'  bench  was 
crowded  with  the  vociferous  aspirants  to  official 


years.  Sextus  Pompcius  never  attained  the  consulship.  The  consul 
of  that  name  in  the  year  719  was  another  person  (Dion,  xlix.  18.). 
The  names  of  C.  Domitius  and  Sosius  occur  together  in  the  year 
722.  Antonius  became  consul  for  the  second  time  in  720,  and  re- 
signed on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Octavius  was  appointed  the  second 
time  in  721.  Appian  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  these  matters.  Drumann 
supposes  that  he  meant  to  say  that  the  years  from  720 — 723  were  dis- 
posed of  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  those  from  716 — 719  remaining 
under  a  former  arrangement.  For  the  utter  confusion  into  which  the 
consular  appointments  fell  at  this  time,  see  Dion,  xlviii.  35.,  and  below. 
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diffnity;  the  consuls*  chairs  were  invaded  month     chap. 

•  •  XXVII. 

after  month  by  successive  occupants.     The  trium- 


virs  flung  honours  and  offices  among  the  gaping 
crowd  of  expectants  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  the 
subservient  senate  sanctioned  all  their  acts,  past, 
present,  and  to  come.^ 

They  rose  from  this  political  debauch,  and  girded  ocuviui 
themselves  again  for  work.     Before  tlie  end  of  the  oJHi^t^ 
year  (715)  Octavius  had  betaken  himself  to  Gaul,  ^"^*^ 
where  the  Narbonensis  was  troubled  by  some  na-  in  the 
tive  insurrectionary  movements,  and  Antonius  had  715. 
set  out  from  Rome,  to  lead,  as  he  declared,  the 
legions  of  the  republic  against  the  Parthians.     He 
distributed  thrones  in  Asia  at  his  o^vn  pleasure 
among  the  petitioners  who  came  to  beg  them.     He 
gave   Pontus   to   a  son  of  Phamaces,  Pisidia  to 
Amyntas,    Cilicia    to   Polcmo,    and   Palestine   to 
Herod.     At  the  same  time  he  issued  orders  for  the 
muster  and  march  of  troops  eastward.     But  this 
was  the  extent  of  his  operations  for  the  season. 
At  Athens  he  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  military  Antoniui 
service,  and  bestowed  his  whole  time  upon  his  new  ^J^^  /t 
wife  Octavia,  as  devotedly,  and  to  all  appearances  ^^•"^ 
as  much  to  his  own  contentment,  as  recently  to  his 
paramour  Cleopatra.     Throughout  the  winter  he 
amused  himself  ^vith  throwing  off^  all  the  restraints 
of  official  dignity;  and  none  of  those  about  him 
was  so  much  shocked  perhaps  as  the  grave  matron 
at  his  side,  when  he  dressed  and  feasted  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bacchus,  or  relinquished  the  stern  duties 
of  a  Roman  imperator  for  the  trifling  occupations 
of  the  Athenian  literati.     But  Antonius,  though 

»  Dion,  xlviii.  34,  35. ;  Appian,  B,  C.  v.  75. 
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CHAP,     he  scorned  formal  and  conventional  restraints,  was 

XXVII. 

never  long  enslaved  by  his    licentious   caprices. 


With  the  return  of  spring  he  returned  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  camp.  Once  more  his  door  was  thronged 
with  officers,  heralds,  and  orderlies;  again  the 
word  of  command  thundered  from  his  lips ;  foreign 
embassies,  which  had  long  danced  attendance,  re- 
ceived his  stem  and  sententious  award ;  decrees 
issued  from  his  tribunals,  ships  were  launched, 
stores  were  collected,  and  far  and  wide  resounded 
the  busy  preparations  for  war. 
Adventures  Thcsc  preparations  were  intended  for  the  sup- 
uc?  ^'  P^^*  ^^  Ventidius,  who  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
preceding  had  conducted  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians  with  brilliant  success.  Those  daring 
enemies  had  seldom  failed,  from  the  day  when  they 
triumphed  over  Crassus,  to  seize  the  moments 
when  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from  the  frontier, 
to  ravage  the  plains  and  even  the  cities  of  Syria, 
and  menace  them  with  more  permanent  occupation. 
Cassius  however  had  succeeded  in  promoting  dis- 
cord in  the  royal  family  of  Parthia.  The  counsels 
of  the  invaders  had  been  distracted  by  their  own 
dissensions,  and  this  perhaps  alone  had  prevented 
them  from  making  a  serious  impression  upon  the 
Roman  province.  But  in  the  last  civil  war  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates  had  been  denuded  of  its 
garrisons,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  Roman 
officer  had  tendered  his  services  to  the  foreign 
enemy.  Quintus,  the  son  of  Titus  Labienus,  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  Munda,  and  after  Ca3sar's 
death  had  been  charged  by  the  liberators  with  the 
negotiation  of  an  alliance  with  the  Parthian  court. 
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Orodes  had  kept  him  in  suspense  while  he  watched     chap. 

the  turn  of  affairs  in  Rome,  and  when  the  day  of 

the  proscriptions  arrived  the  son  of  the  Caesarian 
renegade  despaired  of  safety  in  his  own  country. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Parthian  monarch, 
and  when  the  affairs  of  the  triumvirs  seemed  utterly 
embroiled,  persuaded  him  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  possess  himself  of  Syria.  The  invaders  crossed  k.  ^ 
the  Euphrates  in  the  year  713.  Antonius,  sum-  ^ 
moned  in  haste  to  the  west  by  his  brother  Lucius, 
hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  to  plunge  into  the 
honourable  perils  of  a  Parthian  campaign,  or  to 
confront  his  rival  Octavius,  now  exulting  in  the 
capture  of  Perusia,  in  Italy,  His  personal  in- 
terests, or  the  demands  of  his  soldiers,  determined 
him  to  the  latter  course.  The  invaders  divided 
their  forces:  Pacorus  occupied  Syria  as  far  south 
as  the  borders  of  Palestine ;  Labienus  entered  Asia 
Minor,  defeated  and  slew  Decidius  Saxa,  and  elated 
with  his  rapid  successes,  assumed  the  title  of  im- 
perator,  and  by  a  strange  solecism,  the  surname  of 
Parthicus.*  But  these  successes  were  presently 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  Ventidius  with  legions 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Antonius,  and  to  the 
person  of  their  leader  his  lieutenant.  Labienus 
fled  at  his  approach ;  before  he  could  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Pacorus  he  was  overtaken  and  confined 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus,  while  the  de- 
fenders  of  the  empire  hastened  to  confront  the 

^  His  coins  still  exist,  with  the  legend  Q.  Labienus  Farthicus  Imp., 
and  on  the  rererse  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled,  emblematic,  we  may 
suppose,  of  his  Parthian  cavalry. 
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Parthians,  whom  they  speedily  defeated  and  drove 
across  the  frontier.  Labienus  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  and  put  to  death.^ 

But  the  strength  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  was 
not  broken  by  a  single  defeat.  Pacorus  returned 
to  the  attack  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  measured 
his  sword  with  the  gallant  Picenian  in  a  second  and 
a  third  battle.  The  last  of  these  encounters  took 
place,  it  is  said,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
disaster  of  Carrhae,  the  disgrace  of  which  was  now 
balanced  by  a  glorious  victory,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  invading  general.  Ventidius  abstained  from 
pursuing  his  success  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. His  courage  was  more  probably  damped 
by  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  his  means,  than  by 
the  apprehension  of  his  commander's  jealousy,  to 
which  the  historians  have  ascribed  it.  There  was 
moreover  an  enemy  on  the  flank  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  chastise.  Ventidius  besieged  Antiochus, 
king  of  Comraagcne,  in  his  city  Samosata,  and 
Antonius  soon  arrived  there  from  Athens  to  re- 
ceive his  submission  in  person.  The  mule-jobber 
reached  the  summit  of  a  Roman's  ambition ;  he 
returned  to  Rome  and  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  a  triumph  won  "  over  the  Taurus  and  the  Par- 
thians."^  Antonius  forebore  to  prosecute  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome  against  the  humbled  invaders, 
and  returned,  with  no  personal  accession  of  re- 
nown, to  the  delights  of  the  Grecian  capital. 


I  Liv.  Upit,  cxxvii. ;  Dion,  xlvii.  24 — 26. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  65. 
138. ;  Floras,  iv.  9. ;  Veil.  ii.  78. ;  Plutarch,  Anton.  30.  33. 

*  Fa«t  Capitol,  ann.  dccxv  (716)  P.  Ventidius  P.  £.  pro  Cot.  ex 
Tauro  et  Parthis. 
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Meanwhile  the  treaty  of  Misenum  had  completely     chap. 

•  •  I.  J        XXVIL 

&iled  in  restoring  peace  in  the  west.     It  is  remark-  


able  that  Virgil,  in  the  full  flow  of  his  vaticination  ocuvius 
of  a  golden  age,  had  paused  abruptly,  and  admitted  teallldaut 
that  for  a  time  some  traces  should  yet  remain  of  ^*'"^ 
the  ancient  wickedness,  that  the  sea  should  again 
be  ploughed  by  ships,  another  Argo  sail  under  the 
guidance  of  a  second  Tiphys,  another  war  ensue, 
and  an  Achilles  arm  once  more  for  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  This  sudden  transition,  if  it  does  not 
betray  a  later  insertion  in  the  main  texture  of  the 
poem,  may  indicate  that  the  parties  to  the  peace  of 
Brundisium  already  anticipated  hostilities  with  the 
only  remaining  power  which  they  had  not  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  partition  of  the  empire. 
In  the  treaty  so  lately  made,  the  prophet  may  have 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  his  own  predictions.  But 
he  was  speedily  reassured.  Sextus,  it  seems,  had 
refused  to  fulfil  his  stipulations,  and  surrender  the 
places  he  held  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  is  probable 
that  he  pleaded  in  excuse  the  forcible  detention  of 
Achaia  by  Antonius,  while  the  triumvir  on  his  part 
insisted  on  keeping  that  province  in  pledge  for  the 
payment  of  some  debts  he  claimed  from  it.^  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  Octavius  resented  the 
treachery  and  requited  it.  Menodorus  had  carried 
over  to  him  a  fleet  with  three  legions  on  board,  de- 
livering at  the  same  time  into  his  hands  the  strong- 
holds of  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  and  when  Sextus 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  traitor,  he  availed 
himself  of  so  plausible  a  pretext  for  refusing.  Sex- 
tus, haughty  and  impetuous,  flew  to  arms.     He  de- 

Apfuan,  B.  C.  ▼.  77. ;  Dion,  xlviii.  45. 
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CHAP,  scended  upon  the  defenceless  cities  of  Campania, 
^  launched  his  corsairs  upon  the  waters  of  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea,  and  cut  off  from  Rome  her  expected 
convoys  of  grain.  But  Octavius,  with  his  new 
accession  of  maritime  force,  could  hope  shortly  to 
rival  Neptune's  lieutenant  on  his  own  element.^ 
He  ordered  ships  to  be  equipped  in  the  ports  of 
Ostia  and  Ravenna,  and  transported  legions  from 
Illyricum  into  Italy,  while  he  summoned  his  col- 
leagues from  Athens  and  Carthage  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  one  obeyed  the  call,  and  repaired  to 
Brundisium,  where  the  conference  was  appointed 
to  be  held,  but  not  finding  Octavius  in  attendance^ 
returned  quickly  to  his  own  provinces,  and  followed 
Yentidius,  as  we  have  seen,  within  the  Syrian  fron- 
tier ;  the  other,  in  pique,  or  from  indolence,  re- 
mained at  home  a  passive  spectator  of  events. 
Naval  en-  Ou  the  cvc  of  his  departure  from  Brundisium 
SfeTo"/**  Antonius  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Octavius,  in 
Octavius.  which  he  exhorted  him  in  strong  and  perhaps 
peremptory  language  to  maintain  the  terms  of  the 
recent  alliance,  and  even  threatened  to  demand 
Menodorus  for  punishment,  claiming  over  him  the 
rights  of  a  master,  as  the  slave  of  Pompeius 
Magnus,  whose  property  he  had  acquired.^  But 
this  bold  assumption  passed  without  regard.  Oc- 
tavius felt  himself  strong  enough  to  act  without 
the  aid  of  either  of  his  colleagues.  He  accepted 
the  traitor's  services,  and  appointed  him  to  a  com- 
mand.    While  one  of  his  armaments  issued  from 

*  "Dux  Neptunius."    Hor.  Ep.  ix.  7. 

*  Appian,  B,  C,  v.  79.  Dion  calls  him  Menas.  The  fourth  of 
Horace's  epodes,  inscribed  to  one  Menas,  whose  upstart  pride  is  made 
the  object  of  satire,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  this  personage. 
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the  ports  of  Etruria  under  Calvisius,  another  was     <""Ar. 

Y  Y  X*  Y  f 

launched  at  Ravenna.     Octavius  himself  embarked  

at  Tarentum,  and  joined  the  latter  squadron  as  it 
stood  across  from  the  Sallentine  promontory  to  the 
Lacinian,  while  his  legions  advanced  by  land  to 
Rhegiura.  It  was  determined  to  make  a  combined 
and  decisive  attack  upon  the  tyrant  of  the  seas  in 
his  Sicilian  stronghold.  Sextus  dispatched  Mene- 
crates  to  confront  Calvisius,  while  lie  awaited 
under  the  defences  of  Messana  tlie  assault  of  Octa- 
vius in  person.  Menecrates  souglit  the  foe  gal- 
lantly in  his  own  waters.  The  fleets  met  in  the 
bay  of  Cumse,  and  the  Pompeians,  superior  in  skill 
if  not  in  numbers,  gained  a  considerable  advantage, 
and  this  was  much  enhanced  by  a  storm  which  se- 
verely damaged  the  CaBsarians.  But  they  lost  their 
admiral,  and  returned  discouraged  to  Sicily.  Oc- 
tavius, who  lay  off  Rhegium  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Calvisius  to  make  a  combined  attack 
with  overwhelming  forces,  was  disconcerted  by  the 
news  of  this  disaster.  He  threaded  the  narrow 
straits  in  quest  of  his  shattered  detachment:  but 
Sextus  pounced  upon  his  hindmost  vessels,  and 
compelled  the  whole  armament  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion along  the  coast,  to  receive  his  onset,  with  their 
beaks  off-shore.  The  Pompeians  charged  with  im- 
petuous confidence,  stove  in  the  enemy's  bows,  or 
burst  their  moorings,  and  drove  them  on  the  rocks. 
Octavius  saved  himself  by  leaping  on  a  reef,  and 
called  off  his  men  from  their  vessels.  Some  of  his 
captains  refused  to  obey  the  inglorious  signal,  and 
forced  their  way   through   their  assailant's  line, 
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CHAP.  But  the  work  of  destruction  was  more  effectually 

XXVI  I. 

completed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  violent  tempest, 


and  the  remnant  of  the  Caesarian  vessels  was  only 
saved  by  the  supineness  of  the  conqueror. 
seztusfidis  Octavius  was  both  mortified  and  alarmed  by 
ws^rtonr^  ^^^®  discomfiture.  He  had  put  forth  all  his  naval 
resources,  and  they  had  been  almost  destroyed 
before  his  eyes.  The  pressure  of  scarcity  was 
exasperating  the  urban  populace,  and  their  distress 
easily  convinced  them  that  the  quarrel  was  unjust. 
The  triumvir  had  to  bear  up  against  both  the 
general  clamour  for  peace  and  the  want  of  money 
to  prosecute  the  war.  But  his  resolution  was  con- 
stant, and  his  fortitude  never  deserted  him.  He 
sent  the  ablest  of  his  counsellors,  Maecenas,  to 
renew  negotiations  with  Antonius.  He  disposed 
his  numerous  land  forces  at  the  points  of  the  coast 
most  open  to  attack.  He  ordered  the  construction 
of  fresh  vessels,  and  patiently  collected  munitions 
of  war,  while  he  trusted  that  Sextus,  incapable  of 
using  his  victory,  would  exasperate  the  Romans 
by  his  insolence  and  cruelty.  The  prince  of  the 
corsairs  had  indeed  no  higher  conceptions  than 
might  befit  the  chief  of  a  piratical  flotilla.  In- 
stead of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  Caesa- 
rian fleet,  and  leading  his  forces  to  advance  boldly 
upon  Rome,  he  contented  himself  with  making 
desultory  descents  upon  the  coast,  and  marau^ng 
ofl^  the  shore.  His  victory  swelled  his  pride  and 
made  him  ridiculous.  He  proclaimed  himself  the 
offspring  of  Neptune,  arrayed  himself  in  a  sea- 
green  mantle,  and  cast,  so  at  least  his  foes  re- 
ported, not  horses  only,  but  living  men  into  the 
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waves    as    a    sacrifice  to  his  pretended  father.^     chap. 
Meanwhile  the  dispatches  received  from  Maecenas  


assured  Octavius  that  his  unsteady  colleague  had 
promised  to  stand  by  him ;  and  a  splendid  victory 
gained  by  Agrippa  over  the  revolted  Gauls  in 
Aquitania  turned  once  more  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  in  his  favour.  Agrippa  was  rewarded  with 
the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  the  next  year, 
and  his  services  were  immediately  employed  in 
fitting  out  a  new  fleet,  and  in  training  the  forces 
of  Octavius  for  the  element  which  was  destined  to 
bring  him  imperishable  renown. 

On  the  upper  sea  Italy  possessed  at  least  two  AgHppa 
excellent  harbours,  those  of  liavenna  and  Brun-  thejuiim 
disium.  But  the  whole  extent  of  its  western  *^*^*°* 
coast  is  singularly  deficient  in  any  such  natural 
advantages,  and  Agrippa  discerned  that  to  dispute 
the  command  of  the  sea  with  Sextus,  his  leader 
must  possess  a  secure  and  ample  station  for  his 
naval  armaments  opposite  the  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  small  land-locked  pools,  the 
Avemus  and  the  Lucrinus,  which  lay  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  between  Misenum  and  Puteoli.  The 
former,  which  was  the  innermost  of  these  basins, 
was  separated  from  the  other  by  a  neck  of  land 
about  one  mile  in  width ;  while  the  waters  of  the 
outer  lake  were  only  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  ridge  or  belt  of  sand  or  shingle,  which, 

'  Dion,  xlyiii.  48.  Such  stories  against  an  unpopular  and  van- 
quished chieftain  must  of  course  be  received  with  suspicion.  If  they 
were  generally  credited  at  the  time,  we  should  expect  to  hear  them 
mentioned  by  Velleius  and  Horace.  Sextus  inscribed  the  figure  of 
Keptune  on  his  coins,  as  prssfectus  classis  of  the  commonwealth  by 
appointment  of  the  aenate. 
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CHAP,     according  to  one  of  the  marvellous  traditions  rife 

'_  in  this  locality,  had  been  formed  by  Hercules  to 

spare  himself  the  long  circuit  of  the  bay.  But  the 
sea  sometimes  made  breaches  in  this  bar,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  if  we  may  trust  to  one  obscure  notice  of 
antiquity,  had  repaired  it  artificially,  to  secure  the 
fish  preserves  within  it  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
waves.^  The  work  which  Agrippa  undertook  was 
apparently  to  unite  the  two  lakes  by  a  canal,  to 
face  the  exterior  mound  with  masonry,  and  to 
pierce  it  also  with  a  channel  for  the  admission  of 
vessels.  To  the  double  haven  thus  constructed, 
and  defended  by  this  massive  breakwater,  in  honour 
of  his  patron's  house  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian ; 
misled  by  which  designation  later  writers  sometimes 
ascribed  the  operation  to  Octavius,  sometimes  to  the 
dictator  himself.  Nor  indeed  was  the  work  itself 
destined  to  endure.  At  a  later  period  Octavius 
constructed  a  harbour  nearer  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  from 
thenceforth  the  Julian  haven  seems  to  have  been 
relinquished  as  a  naval  station,  its  entrance  rapidly 
filled  up,  and  in  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  it  be- 
came practicable  only  for  small  vessels.^ 

*  See  Servius  on  VirgiFs  lines  {Oeorg.  ii.  161.), 

"  Lucrlnoque  addita  claustra, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuso, 
Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitur  estus  Avemis." 

*  Frandsen  in  his  Life  of  Agrippa  (p.  140.  foil.)  has  examined  thu 
subject  carefully,  and  succeeded  at  least  in  showing  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  it.  The  passages  relating  to  it  are  Dion,  xlviii.  49,  50. ; 
Suet.  Oct  16. ;  Strabo,  v.  4.;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvi.  15. ;  and  Virgil,  /.  e^ 
"with  the  comments  of  Philargyrius  and  Servius.  On  the  one  hand 
the  lakes  are  said  to  have  been  opened  to  the  sea,  on  the  other,  to 
have  been  closed  against  it.    The  account  in  the  text  may  suffice  to 
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This  noble  construction,  with  many  other  kin-     cu/lp. 

dred  preparations,  was  the  work  of  the  year  717.  '_  "/■ 

During  their  progress  the  hopes  of  Octavius  were  The  mum- 
reassured,  and  he  even  deemed  he  could  dispense  newM  for 
with  the  aid  of  Antonius,  to  which  he  would  only  JJJJ^i 
betake  himself  in  the  last  resort.  But  the  triumvir  *^«  y«*^ 
of  the  east^  jealous  perhaps  of  the  vigour  of  his 
colleague's  proceedings,  proposed  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement. He  quitted  Athens,  whither  he  had 
returned  from  the  Parthian  frontier,  and  where  he 
had  devoted  the  winter  to  careless  festivities,  and 
suddenly  appeared  off  Brundisium  with  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  sail.  Octavius  ventured  to  forbid 
his  landing.  Antonius,  it  seems,  was  staggered 
by  this  act  of  defiance  and  submitted  to  the  in- 
sult, while  he  employed  the  services  of  his  wife  to 
mediate  between  them.  The  negotiation  which 
ensued  resulted  in  an  amicable  arrangement,  de- 
signated as  the  treaty  of  Tarentum.  Antonius 
furnished  his  brother-in-law  with  a  hundred  and 
thirty  ships  for  the  war  against  Sextus,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  a  force  of  twenty- six  thousand 
legionaries  for  the  Parthian  expedition  upon  which 
he  was  about  to  embark.  This  treaty  they  con- 
firmed by  renewing  between  themselves  the  terms 
of  the  triumvirate,  which  they  extended  to  a  second 
period  of  five  years,  the  original  compact  having  in 
fact  recently  expired.^     Antonius  left  his  wife  be- 

reconcile  these  seemingly  contradictory  statements ;  but  we  must  not 
think  of  sluices,  which  were  not  used,  I  believe,  in  such  works  by  the 
Roman  engineers.  Vast  (changes  have  been  made  in  the  features  of 
the  locality  by  volcanic  action. 

^  The  first  term  expired  December  31,  716.    There  is  some  dis- 
crepancy between  Dion  and  Appian,  regarding  the  date  of  this  treaty, 


ctorm. 
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CHAP,  hind  him  in  her  brother's  care,  as  a  pledge  of  amity ; 
^____  but  this  separation  proved,  as  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  foreseen,  the  cause  of  a  final  and  fatal  db- 
sension. 
octavius.  Thus  seasonably  reinforced  in  the  arm  in  which 
by  Anto-  he  had  felt  his  weakness,  Octavius  still  continued 
uSislxtus  *^  aniass  munitions  of  war,  and  was  not  fully  pre- 
again.   He   pared  to  assumc  the  oflFensive  before  the  summer  of 

^l»      Is  discom*       '■•  r\         -r        •  t  t 

'.  V  fltedbya     the  year  718.     Lepidus  was  once  more  summoned 

from  Africa,  and  this  time  he  did  not  venture  to 
withhold  his  assistance.  The  general  command  of 
the  whole  naval  force  was  entrusted  to  Agrippa, 
under  whose  direction  the  fleet  was  lustrated  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  the  first  of  the  Julian  month 
was  selected  as  an  auspicious  day  for  putting  to  sea.^ 
Octavius  sailed  himself  from  the  Julian  haven, 
Statilius  Taurus  from  Tarentum,  Lepidus  from 
Carthage,  and  the  three  squadrons  were  directed 
to  attack  simultaneously  the  three  coasts  of  the 
triangular  island.  But  Octavius  was  still  pursued 
by  the  evil  fortune  which  seemed  ever  to  attend 
him  at  sea.  A  violent  storm  dispersed  his  squa- 
dron and  drove  him  on  shore  at  Velia.  Taurus, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  him, 
returned  ingloriously  to  Tarentum :  Lepidus  alone, 
not  aware,  we  may  suppose,  of  this  double  deser- 
tion, reached  the  point  of  his  destination,  besieged 

which  took  place  either  in  the  spring  of  717  (Appinn),  or  early  in  the 
ensuing  winter  (Dion).  In  either  case  some  interval  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  and  its  renewal 
either  three  months  or  twelve.  The  year  717  passed  without  active 
operations  in  any  quarter.  Dion,  xlviii.  54. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93 — W 
Comp.  Fischer,  Rdm.  Zeit,  352. ;  Hoeck,  Rom.  Oetch.  i.  262. ;  Dru- 
mann,  i.  448. 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  96. 
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Lilybseuin,  and  reduced  several  towns  on  the  coast     ciiap. 

XXVII. 

of  inferior  note.     Octavius,  fearing  the  clamours  of 


the  Roman  populace,  hastily  repaired  his  shat- 
tered vessels,  and  ventured  to  resume  opera- 
tions in  August.  Even  this  short  interval  might 
have  been  turned  to  advantage  by  an  adversary 
more  active  or  more  politic  than  Sextus:  but 
once  more  thb  unworthy  son  of  the  great  Pom- 
peius  suffered  the  opportunity  to  slip,  and  had 
merely  provided  for  the  defence  of  some  of  his 
landing-places,  when  the  enemy's  fleet  appeared 
again  off  the  coast  of  Sicily.  But  the  corsairs  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  doubtless  capricious  allies, 
and  possibly  he  was  unable  to  trust  his  own  officers. 
Menodorus,  who  had  deserted  him  at  a  critical 
moment,  returned  to  his  standard,  and  obtained 
once  more  the  command  of  a  small  squadron.  He 
was  dispatched  with  seven  vessels  to  cruise  against 
the  enemy ;  but  he  betrayed  his  trust  a  second 
time,  and  threw  himself  again  into  the  arms  of 
Octavius. 

The  triumvir,  not  discouraged  by  his  repeated  re-  Agrippa 
verses  at  sea,  had  taken  the  command  of  a  new  arma-  vic^ 
ment  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  brought  it  to  JiJ^  *,^ 
anchor  on  the  strand  of  Strongyle,  one  of  the  jEolian  •qu^ron. 
islands.     But  when  Sextus  collected  his  numerous 
galleys  to  repel  the  attack,  Octavius  acknowledged 
his  own  genius  or  fortune  to  be  unequal  to  the 
contest,  and  while  he  repaired  himself  to  the  station 
of  Taurus  at  Tarentum,  he  summoned  Agrippa  to 
assume  his  place  in   front   of    the   enemy.     The 
operations  of  the  new  admiral  were  crowned  with 
partial  success.     He  defeated  a  division   of  the 
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CHAP.     Pompeians  off  Mylae,  and  captured  some  places  on 
_  the  coast,  but  made  no  effective  impression  on  the 


strength  of  his  adversary.  Octavius  meanwhile 
had  transported  three  legions  from  Tarentum  to 
Leucopetra,  and  thence,  supposing  Sextus  to  be 
fully  occupied  by  his  lieutenant,  he  had  crossed  the 
straits  and  encamped  before  Tauromenium.  Sex- 
tus however,  apprized  of  this  movement,  steered 
directly  for  the  place,  and  ordered  a  body  of  horse 
to  accompany  his  progress  by  land,  while  the  bulk 
of  his  military  forces  was  rapidly  concentrated  on 
the  same  spot.  Thus  placed  between  two  dangers 
Octavius  preferred  apparently  to  expose  himself  to 
that  which  at  least  admitted  of  escape  in  case  of 
disaster.  He  transferred  to  Comificius  the  com- 
mand of  the  small  corps  he  had  landed  on  the  coast, 
Octavius  Is   and  betook  himself  to  the  fleet.     The  squadrons 

again  de-  , 

feated.  twicc  engaged,  and  the  result  of  the  obstinate 
combat  was  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Csesarian. 
A  small  number  of  galleys  alone  escaped,  and 
once  more  Octavius  was  among  the  fugitives.  Re- 
ceived on  the  shore  of  Italy  by  the  well-appointed 
army  which  Messala  there  commanded  for  him, 
he  speedily  resumed  the  tone  of  authority.  He 
hastened  to  assure  Agrippa  of  his  personal  safety, 
and  urged  him  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  relief 
of  Comificius.  The  Roman  populace,  which  watched 
every  turn  of  the  contest  with  anxiety  for  its  daily 
sustenance,  clamoured  more  and  more  loudly  against 
the  ill  success  and  obstinacy  of  its  master.  Msscenas 
was  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  calming  its 
apprehensions,  and  amusing  it  into  good  humour. 
Comificius,  whose  only  means  of  escape  was  by 
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traversing  the  island,  and  reaching  Agrippa's  can-     char 
tonments  on  the  northern  coast,  was  encumbered  


by  the  wounded  and  helpless  fu^^itives  who  es-  G«>^t  «- 
caped  from  the  disabled  galleys.  As  long,  how-  nifldui. 
ever,  as  his  precipitate  march  was  harassed  only  by 
the  light  battalions  which  hung  upon  liis  flank  and 
rear,  he  continued  to  make  progress,  though  with 
excessive  difliculty  and  under  severe  privations; 
but  Sextus  shortly  closed  upon  hira  with  troops 
better  appointed,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  timely  arrival  of  three  legions  for- 
warded by  Agrippa  to  his  rescue.  With  this  succour 
he  made  good  his  retreat  to  Myl®,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  CaBsarians.  The  spirit  he  had 
manifested,  and  his  resolution  in  carrying  along 
with  him  the  wounded  fugitives,  gained  him  credit 
both  with  his  chief  and  his  countrymen.  In  the 
following  year  his  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
consulship;  and  he  retained  through  life  the  singular 
and  perhaps  inconvenient  privilege,  when  he  supped 
abroad  of  riidng  home  by  torchlight  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant.^  Meanwhile  Octavius  had  embarked 
the  mass  of  his  forces  in  the  Bruttian  or  Lucanian 
ports,  and  a  base  for  his  operations  being  secured 
by  the  possession  of  Mylae  and  Tyndaris,  and  the 
fertile  district  they  commanded,  he  assembled  there 

^  Dion,  xlix.  7.  Florus  (ii.  2.  10.)  commemorates  the  distinctions 
accorded  to  Duilius  afler  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
first  Punic  war :  "  Per  vitam  omnem  ubi  a  caena  rediret  pr»lucere 
funalia,  prsecinere  sibi  tibios  jussit,  quasi  quotidie  triumpharet."  The 
honour  of  riding  the  elephant  became  restricted  to  tiie  emperors. 
Juvenal  (xii.  106.)  calls  these  animals 

"  Cffisaris  annentuin  nulii  scrvire  paratum 
Privato." 
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CHAP,     an  army  of  no  less  than  twenty-one  legions  and 
twenty  thousand  cavalry.     Lepidus,  at  the  same 


time,  was  bringing  up  his  contingent,  and  Taurus 
was  menacing  with  his  fleet  the  southern  ports  and 
landing-places  of  the  island.     Sextus  found  himself 
blockaded  within  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of 
his  little  realm,  where  it  was  impossible  long  to 
GcnenieD-  maintain  his   numerous   forces.     The   contending 
5the  flwts  armies  confronted  each  other  on  the  coast  hard  by 
ofskdi*^*^*  the  town  of  Naulochus,  while  the  fleets  fought  in 
Complete     the  offing.     Three  hundred  sail  were  arrayed  on 
PbmpeiaiuL   either  side,  to  decide  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 
The  Octavian    galleys,   commanded  by  Agrippa^ 
were  larger  and  stronger  built  than  their  adver- 
saries' ^ :  but  they  owed  their  superiority  still  more 
to  the  grappling-irons  with  which  their   admiral 
had  provided  them,  and  which  brought  the  contest 
to  a  speedy  termination.     Dismayed  at  the  rapid 
capture  or  destruction  of  his  vessels,  Sextus  gave 
the  signal  for  retreat  into  the  difficult  channel  of 
the  Messanian  Straits :  but  his  movement  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  skill  of  the  enemy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  armament  cut  off,  driven  on  shore  and 
burnt.     He  reached  his  haven  with  no  more  than 
seventeen  galleys.     Agrippa's  victory  by  sea  was 
complete,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  success  no  less 
triumphant   on   land;  for  the   Pompeian  legions, 
left  in  the  heat  and  panic  of  the  contest  without 
Sextus        orders,  surrendered  without  a  blow.     Sextus  threw 
the  eut      aside  his  imperatorial  garb,  collected  his  treasures 
and   costliest  effects,    and   abandoned   the   island 

'  DioD,  xlix.  3. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  106. 
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for  the  east,   where  he  still  hoped  to  secure  an     chap. 
asylum  from  the  favour  or  policy  of  Antbnius.^ 


£yen  yet  the  cause  of  the  Pompeians  in  Sicily  was  Lepuus 

not  really  desperate,  and  an  extraordinary  turn  of  ^^Jj^* 

fortune  seemed  for  a  moment  to  restore  them  to  the  >*">"*««  ^ 

,  the  Pom- 

ascendant.     Plennius,  the  officer  to  whom  Sextus  peuns,  and 

had  confided  the  defence  of  Lilyba^um,  and  whom  ag,i^t 
he  had  recalled  in  haste  from  the  western  extremity  ^^*^^** 
of  the  island  for  the  defence  of  Messana,  entered  the 
Pompeian  stronghold  after  his  chief  had  so  preci- 
pitately abandoned  it.  He  had  eight  legions,  and 
with  this  force  he  undertook  to  defend  a  place  well 
fortified  and  strongly  situated.  Agrippa  and  Le- 
pidus  combined  their  forces  to  reduce  him ;  but 
Plennius  intrigued  with  the  triumvir,  and  agreed 
to  surrender  the  city,  on  condition  that  the  plunder 
should  be  divided  between  his  legions  and  the  army 
of  Africa.  Agrippa  protested  against  this  nefarious 
compact ;  nevertheless  it  was  carried  through,  and 
the  luckless  Messanians  were  subjected  to  the  savage 
excesses  of  the  two  armies  throughout  the  night. 
The  Pompeian  soldiers  saluted  Lepidus  as  their 
imperator;  and  he,  pufied  up  with  this  sudden 
fortune,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty 
legions,  determined  to  claim  the  undivided  empire. 
Orders  were  dispatched  to  the  fortresses  of  the 
island  to  keep  their  gates  closed  against  the  Ccesar- 
ians.  Octavius  hastened  to  meet  the  danger.  He 
led  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  Messana.  Lepidus 
had  already  withdrawn  to  an  entrenched  camp  close 
at  hand.     Another  act  of  the  long  drama  of  the 

^  Dion,  xlix.  11.;  Appian,  B.  C,  v.  122. 
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CHAP,  civil  wars  seemed  on  the  point  of  commencinff; 

XXVII.  .  •  . 

'_  but  Lepidus,  without  a  party  cry  of  any  kind  to 


inscribe  on  his  banners,  and  himself  little  known 
or  respected  among  the  soldiery,  proved  unable 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  own  legions.  The  sack 
of  Messana  had  revolted  the  feelings  even  of  the 
brigands  to  whom  it  had  been  surrendered.  Re- 
morse for  their  own  crime  easily  blended  with 
disgust  at  the  chieftain  who  had  debauched  them. 
They  were  in  the  mood  to  accept  with  enthusiasm 
an  appeal  to  their  generosity.  Octavius  with  ready 
boldness  threw  himself,  almost  unattended,  into 
the  midst  of  them,  and  besought  them  in  their  own 
camp  to  renounce  the  horrid  design  of  civil  war  to 
which  their  leader  was  exciting  them.^  Lepidus 
called  to  arms.  Octavius  withdrew,  unharmed  in 
person,  though  his  cloak  was  pierced  by  a  javelin. 
He  seized,  it  is  said,  an  eagle  with  his  own  hand, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  whole  cohorts  and 
Heisdc-  legions,  which  deserted  from  his  adversary.  Le- 
hif^id^rs  P^^^s  quickly  found  his  position  no  longer  tenable, 
and  uken.  To  dcsccnd  from  the  vauntings  of  defiance  to  the 
whine  of  supplication  was  easy  and  natural  to  his 
paltry  spirit.  He  doffed  his  purple  mantle,  and 
threw  himself  at  his  colleague's  feet,  hardly  obser\'ed 
among  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  now  thronged 
Hid  life  around  the  victor.  He  suffered  no  other  punish- 
JS^mpl  ^^^*  ^^t  deprivation  of  his  share  in  the  trium- 
virate, and  the  government  of  the  empire ;  nor  was 
he  grudged  the  empty  honour  of  the  chief  priest- 

'  Appian,  B,  C.  v.  124,  125. ;  Veil.  ii.  80. :  "  Inermis  et  laccmatius 
pncter  nomen  nihil  trahens  ....  non  ab  Scipionibus  aliisque  Yeteribiu 
Rom.  ducum  quicquam  ausum  patratumque  fortius.** 
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hood,  a  dignity  inalienable  with  life.^    Undoubtedly     ^hap. 

Lepidus  had  owed  his  great  public   distinctions 

more  to  his  high  rank  and  family  influence  than  to 
any  abilities  he  displayed  even  in  his  earlier  and 
more  active  years.  Yet  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  judge  of  him  entirely  from  the  eflect  which  ease 
and  flattery  produced  upon  a  temper  naturally  in- 
dolent. Caesar,  who  had  placed  him  only  one  step 
below  himself,  must  have  respected  or  feared  him  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  Octavius  spared  his  life  from 
policy  rather  than  contempt. 

The  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  prince  of  the  suuequent 
pirates  have  little  interest  or  importance,  and  may  swTm. 
be  briefly  told  in  this  place.  In  his  flight  he  landed 
for  a  moment  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and 
rifled  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian  pro- 
montory. From  thence  he  steered  for  Lesbos,  the 
asylum  where  he  had  been  placed  with  Cornelia 
during  the  fatal  campaign  of  Pharsalia,  and  where 
his  illustrious  name  was  still  held  in  afiection.* 
Antonius  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  his  distant 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  Sextus  pro- 
posed to  surrender  to  him  on  his  return.     But  in 

'  Appian,  B,  C  t.  131.;  Liv.  Epit.  cxxix.  Lepidus  was  confined 
to  Circeii,  according  to  Suetonius  {Oct,  IG.),  and  strictly  watched. 
At  a  later  period  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  not  out  of  favour,  sajs 
Dion  (liv.  5.),  but  to  make  his  humiliation  more  conspicuous. 

^  Cornelia  had  endeared  herself  to  the  Lesbians  during  her  retreat 
among  them.     Lucan,  viii.  155. : 

"  Tanto  dcvinxit  amore 
Hos  pudor,  hos  probitas,  castiquc  modcstia  vultus ; 
Quod  submissa  nimis,  nulli  gravis  hospita  turlMc, 
Stantis  adhuc  fati  vixit  quasi  conjugc  victo.*' 

I  would  willingly  believe  that  these  pretty  verses  commemorate  a 
genuine  tnulition. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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CHAP,  the  meantime  a  rumour  spread  that  the  triumvir 

XXVII 

*  had  suflfered  disaster,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition 


began  to  ferment  in  the  restless  wanderer^s  head. 
Antonius  however  returned  in  safety  to  Alexandria. 
His  power  was  not  broken ;  his  supremacy  through- 
out the  Roman  provinces  in  the  east  was  undimi- 
nished. Nevertheless  Sextus  would  not  abandon 
his  new  hopes :  he  began  to  intrigue  with  various 
parties  simultaneously,  with  the  Roman  commander, 
witli  the  Parthians,  and  with  the  turbulent  chief- 
tains of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  Antonius  listened 
to  his  representations  of  the  dangerous  ascendancy 
his  rival  had  acquired  in  the  west;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  the  suppliant's  treachery  convinced  him 
that  from  such  an  ally  no  faithful  service  could  be 
expected.  Sextus  meanwhile  advanced  into  Asia, 
amused  the  triumvir's  lieutenants  with  great  dex- 
terity, and  obtained  possession  of  some  places  of 
strength  by  stratagem.  His  followers  gradually 
swelled  to  the  respectable  dimensions  of  an  army  of 
three  legions.  Some  chiefs  of  the  old  aristocratic 
party  still  clung  to  him ;  among  them  were  Cassius 
Parmensis,  one  of  the  tyrannicides,  Thermus,  An- 
tistius,  Fannius,  and  his  father-in-law  Libo.  But 
when,  wearied  and  despondent  with  so  many  years 
of  reverses,  they  divined  their  leader's  headstrong 
determination  to  defy  the  triumvir's  power  in  the 
field,  they  finally  abandoned  his  desperate  cause. 
Sextus,  now  hemmed  in  by  the  lieutenants  of  An- 
tonius, still  refused  to  capitulate,  and  tried  every 
He  Is  taken  dcvicc  to  cludc  his  Dursucrs.     Deserted  at  last  bv 

by  the  An- 

tonians  and  cvcry  foUowcr,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  officer 
dmh.        named  Titius,  who  caused  him  in  a  short  time  to 
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be  put  to  death.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  order     chap. 

VYVff 

for  his  destruction  was  really  given  by  Antonius, 


who  was  capable  of  an  act  of  generosity,  and  in 
whom  it  might  have  been  politic  to  reserve  so  im- 
portant a  personage  to  play  off  against  Octavius. 
Some  attributed  it  to  Plancus,  who  now  commanded 
under  Antonius  in  Syria,  and  who  feared,  it  is  said, 
the  influence  the  captive  might  exercise  in  ex- 
asperating the  dissensions  between  the  triumvirs.^ 
Sextus  perished  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  was  the 
last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  great  Pom- 
peius.^  His  eventful  story  gives  ample  evidence  of 
the  distracted  state  of  the  doomed  republic,  in 
which  so  long  a  struggle  could  be  maintained  by  a 
roving  buccaneer  against  the  great  public  interests 
of  the  Roman  world. 

The  last  of  the  Pompeii  died  un honoured  and  xradiuoni 
unlamented.  He  had  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  withto^ 
parties  of  the  senate  and  the  forum,  and  the  rem-  ^'^!?* 

^  ^  '  Pompeii. 

nant  of  the  father's  faction  disdained  to  flatter  the 
memory  of  a  degenerate  son.  Nevertheless  the 
recollection  of  the  fearful  tragedy  of  his  race, 
which  closed  with  his  final  overthrow,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  countrymen's  imagination. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  they  believed,  were  re- 
animated to  warn  these  heroes  of  the  republic  of 
the  incredible  reverse  impending  over  them.     A 

'  These  last  exploits  of  Sextus  are  told  at  length  by  Appian,  B,  C. 
▼.  133 — 144.,  and  conclude  the  existing  portion  of  his  work  on  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome.  Sextus  was  killed  in  the  year  719.  Comp.  Dion, 
xlix.  18. ;  Liv.  Spit,  cxxxi. 

'  A  Cnseus  Fompeius,  whom  Caligula  forbade  to  assume  the  ap- 
pellation of  Magnus,  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir 
through  Pompeia,  the  d.aughtcr  of  Sextus.    Suet.  Calig.  35.,  Claud. 

27.  29. ;  Dion,  Ix.  21.  29. 

8  2 
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CHAP,     wild  story  is  told  of  a  certain  Gabienus,  an  officer 

XXVIL       • 

in  the  Octavian  fleet,  who  was  taken  in  the  sea- 
fight  off"  Tauromenium  and  his  throat  cut  by  com- 
mand of  Sextus.  He  lay  with  his  head  almost 
severed  from  his  body  throughout  the  day.  As  the 
shades  of  evening  fell  the  dead  man  was  heard  to 
moan.  A  crowd  collected  around  him.  He  spoke, 
and  declared  that  he  had  returned  from  the  abodes 
of  the  departed  to  announce  to  the  young  Pompeius 
that  his  pious  enterprize  was  there  known  and  ap- 
proved.' Here  is  the  apparent  foundation  of  the 
curious  episode  in  Lucan's  poem,  in  which  Sextus  is 
made  to  consult  a  Thessalian  sorceress  regarding  the 
event  of  the  civil  wars.  Erich tho  raises  a  dead  man 
to  life,  who  proclaims  the  anxiety  prevailing  among 
the  ghosts  of  the  Roman  heroes  at  the  expected 
issue  of  the  contest.  The  traitors  and  conspi- 
rators, a  Marius  and  a  Catiline,  had  burst  their 
chains  with  frantic  exultation :  the  champions  of 
the  republic,  a  Camillus  and  a  Sulla,  were  down- 
cast and  dismayed.  Of  all  the  pious  shades  Brutus 
alone  rejoiced,  in  the  prospect  of  his  oflfepring's 
exploit.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  dead  man's  reve- 
lation. After  all  it  is  no  more  than  a  contest  for  a 
grave ;  one  rival  shall  lie  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
the  other  by  those  of  the  Tiber.  Let  not  Sextus 
inquire  about  his  own  fate ;  his  father  Pompeius  shall 
announce  it  to  him  on  the  Sicilian  shore.  The  poet 
is  here  supposed  to  intimate  his  intention  of  intro- 
ducing at  the  close  of  his  epic  a  vaticination  on 
the  fortunes  of  Rome  by  the  mouth  of  her  favourite 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  53. 
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hero.  He  had  heard,  we  may  presume,  the  story  ^"^^J*- 
which  has  been  just  related,  and  sought  to  give  it 
poetical  dignity  by  transferring  the  subject  from 
the  obscure  Gabienus  to  the  great  Pompeius  him- 
self. It  should  be  remarked  that  the  consultation 
with  the  sorceress  is  represented  as  something  im- 
pious and  cowardly,  and  there  is  peculiar  fitness 
in  assigning  it  to  a  personage  on  whom  all  Roman 
history  conspired  to  cast  a  slur.^ 

We  have  seen  the  great  Caesarian,  or  if  we  may  ocuvius  at 
still  so  denominate  it,  the  Marian  party  divided  in  the  cwa- 
its  affections  between  three  rival  chieftains,  each  of  ^"V'^ , 

'  Marian  In- 

whom  might  claim  to  be  the  true  representative  of  tere»t. 
the  common  cause.  If  Octavius  could  vaunt  him- 
self as  the  dictator's  legitimate  heir,  Antonius  had 
been  his  friend,  his  minister,  and  had  first  pro- 
claimed himself  his  avenger.  Lepidus  might  assert 
claims  of  still  earlier  date ;  for  it  was  by  his  father 
that  the  first  abortive  attempt  had  been  made  to 
overthrow  the  SuUan  ascendancy.  But  one  of  the 
aspirants  had  now  retired  from  the  stage,  another 
self-expatriated,  and  falling  rapidly  into  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  despised  Orientals,  had  already 
forfeited  to  a  great  extent  the  respect  of  his  country- 
men, and  whatever  interest  still  attached  to  him 
regarded  his  personal  fortunes  rather  than  those  of 
his  party.  The  hopes  of  the  old  senatorial  faction  Extinction 
were  finally  extinguished  ;  death,  disappointment  natoriai" 

faction. 

^  LucoD,  vi.  589. : 

"  Pompeii  ignava  propago.** 

There  is  also  a  marked  similarity  between  the  vaticination  iu  Lucan, 
vi.  785.  seq.,  and  Libo's  invective  against  Pompeius  quoted  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  vi.  2.  8.,  pointing,  I  think,  to  a  common  tradition. 
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and  confiscation  had  broken  up  its  resources ;  the 
scattered  remnant  made  their  way  one  by  one  to 
Rome,  and  there  subsided  almost  unnoticed  into 
the  conservative  element  of  the  state,  prepared  to 
support  whatever  government  existed.  The  lists 
of  proscription  were  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion, 
and  many  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  first  in- 
quisition re-appeared  by  degrees  in  the  forum  and 
senate-house,  and  found  no  obstacle  opposed  even 
to  their  obtaining  public  distinctions.  The  Roman 
people  seemed  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  it  had 
now  but  one  cause  to  maintain,  the  cause  of  order 
and  law,  and  of  this  cause  Octavius  was  universally 
recognized  as  the  visible  impersonation.  This  idea 
both  In  his  he  now  set  himself  earnestly  to  confirm  in  the 
andhu^^  public  mind;  to  this  point  his  mildness  and  his 
•everity.  severity  equally  tended.  He  spared  Lepidus,  out 
of  respect,  perhaps,  for  the  noble  images  which 
crowded  his  ancestral  halls ;  he  enlisted  in  his  own 
legions  all  the  citizens  whom  he  had  taken  in  arms 
against  himself:  on  the  other  hand  his  restoring  to 
their  masters  for  legitimate  punishment  the  slaves 
who  had  dared  to  combat  side  by  side  with  free 
men,  was  an  act  of  not  less  popular  severity ;  and 
even  his  condemning  to  the  cross  the  miserable 
wretches  whose  masters  could  not  be  found,  was 
doubtless  applauded  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  law  and  discipline.^     The  proud  position  which 

^  Dion,  xlix.  12.  Comp.  the  Monum,  Ancyr,  v.  2.,  and  Oros.  vi.  18. 
Scxtus  had  freely  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Veil.  ii.  73. ;  Ilorat.  Epod.  9.  9. : 

"  Servis  amicus  pcrfidis." 
Lucan,  i.  43. : 

"  Servilia  bella  sub  iElna." 
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he  thu3  acquired  was  maintained  by  the  enormous  <^'"ap. 

•  XXVII 

array  of  forty-five  legions,  twenty-five   thousand  '_ 


cavalry,  and  thirty-seven  thousand  light-armed 
auxiliaries.  The  commander  of  such  a  force  had 
only  one  enemy  to  fear,  disaffection  within  the 
camp.  Though  in  battle  Octavius  had  repeatedly 
sustained  reverses,  he  showed  himself  to  possess 
the  art  of  managing  a  mutinous  soldiery.  The 
appeal  which  Caesar  had  made  with  such  confidence 
to  the  military  spirit  of  his  legionaries,  might  have 
failed  with  the  horde  of  butchers  and  brigands 
who  now  marched  under  the  Roman  eagles.  But 
Octavius  subdued  them  by  dividing  their  interests. 
Some,  who  claimed  release  from  service,  he  dis- 
banded with  gratuities,  others  he  contented  or 
stimulated  with  promises,  while  he  gorged  with 
the  tribute  imposed  upon  Sicily  those  whose  arms 
were  the  most  indispensable,  or  apj^etite  most  in- 
satiable. Having  thus  succeeded  in  quelling  the 
disaffection  which  was  rife  among  his  motley  ranks, 
he  dismissed  the  vessels,  as  many  as  remained, 
which  he  had  lK)rrowed  of  Antonius,  established 
his  authority  over  the  island,  and  committed  the 
African  provinces  to  Statilius  Taurus.  He  then 
hastened  back,  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  to  the 
expectant  citizens  of  Rome.  The  senate  was  on  DiiUnctioni 
the  alert  to  receive  the  conqueror  with  every  upon  him 
honour  which  fear  or  flattery  or  genuine  admi-  ''^^• 
ration  could  suggest.     Octavius,  now  in  his  twenty- 

Thc  cruelty  of  tbis  wholesale  mnssacre  ia  the  more  horrible  from  the 
fact  of  tbcir  freedom  having  been  assured  to  the  enlisted  slaves  on 
the  first  hollow  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties.  For 
the  details  of  the  artifice  by  which  they  were  seixed  and  disarmed,  see 
Appian,  ^.  C  ▼.  131. 
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CHAP,     eifi^hth  year,  found  himself  regarded  as  the  sole  de- 

XXVIL  o  J         1  o 

fender,  or  master,  it  may  be,  of  the  commonwealth. 

Besides  an  ovation  for  his  Sicilian  victory,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  anniversaries  of  his  sucC/Csses 
should  be  solemnly  observed,  and  that  a  rostral 
column  erected  in  the  forum  should  bear  on  its 
summit  his  effigy  in  gold,  and  commemorate  by  an 
inscription  the  restoration  of  peace  by  land  and 
sea.  His  approach  to  Rome  was  greeted  by  a 
festive  procession  of  the  senate  and  citizens  to  meet 
him.  In  strict  observance  of  the  law,  which  had 
seemed  to  be  torn  to  atoms  by  repeated  violations, 
he  convened  the  people  outside  the  pomoBrium, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  studied  oration.  He 
detailed  the  whole  conduct  of  his  triumvirate,  ex- 
cused the  bloodshed  of  the  proscriptions  by  the  plea 
of  necessity,  promised  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the 
future,  and  pledged  himself  that  the  civil  wars  had 
reached  their  final  termination.  The  favour  which 
this  magnificent  announcement  challenged,  was 
assured  by  a  remission  of  public  dues  and  taxes. 
^l  •  On  the  thirteenth  of  November  (718)  these  gracious 
words  and  actions  were  crowned  by  the  popular 
ceremony  of  the  ovation.^  The  sea  was  open,  and 
stores  of  grain  floated  securely  into  the  granaries 
of  the  city.  The  gratitude  of  the  half-famished 
multitude  was  not  yet  satisfied.  They  voted  their 
deliverer  a  public  residence  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  would  have  snatched  the  pontificate  from  Le- 
pidus,  and  conferred  it  upon  him.     But  this  harsh 

>  Suet.  Oct.  22. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  130.  The  Fasti  Capitolini  re- 
cord  this  as  his  second  ovation  :  "  Imp.  Ca?sar  Divi  f.  C.  n.  ii.  iii.  vir 
K.  P.  C.  ii.  ovans  ex  Sicilia  an.Dccxvii.  (718)  Idibus  Novemb."  His 
former  ovation  had  been  for  the  victory  of  Philippi. 
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and  ille;ntimate  proceeding  he  declined  to  sanction,  tiiap. 

^j  X.  ^7  '  Y  Y  V I  f 

and   Rome  beheld  with  astonishment  an  act  of 


moderation  so  much  in  contrast  witli  tlic  grasping 
ambition  of  the  great  dictator. 

The  whole  course  of  the  youthful  conqueror's  ocuviunre- 
proceedings  indicated  a   disposition  to  leave  the  in  Rome, 
Romans  as  much  liberty  as  they  could  now  exer-  '^^J^^ 
cise  with  advantaj^e  to  themselves,  topjether  with  ff»'*n»the 

o  AM    trlumTlrate. 

the  appearance  at  least  of  something  more.  A  veil 
was  thrown  over  the  glaring  irregularities  in  the 
appointment  of  the  higher  magistracies,  which  had 
gone  on  increasing  since  Caesar's  first  arbitrary  in- 
fringements of  the  established  rules.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  in  the  year  710  there  were  sixteen 
praetors  appointed,  being  double  the  legitimate 
number:  but  in  716  not  less  than  sixty-seven  were 
enumerated,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  held  the 
office  only  for  a  few  days.^  The  recent  custom  of 
inturding  several  persons  successively  into  the 
consulship  of  the  same  year  had  been  retained  and 
aggravated.  The  public  ceased  to  inquire  even 
the  names  of  their  transient  rulers,  and  contented 
themselves  with  branding  with  the  contemptuous 
title  of  lesser  consuls  all  but  the  two  from  whom 
the  Fasti  of  the  year  were  designated.  The  mo- 
tive for  seeking  the  evanescent  honour  of  a  few 
days  or  even  hours  was  not  the  emolument  or 
perhaps  the  dignity  of  the  office  itself,  but  arose 
from  its  being  a  necessary  step  to  attaining  the 
highest  employment  in  the  provinces.  On  the 
other  hand  some  poorer  or  meaner  candidates, 
disgusted   at    the    charges    of   their    office,    dis- 

I  Dion,  xlviii.  43.  53.    Comp.  34,  35. 
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CHAP,     honourably  abandoned   their  posts.     In  one  in- 

stance  a  boy  was  made  quasstor,  and  assumed  the 

gown  of  manhood  the  day  after.  One  man,  ap- 
pointed to  a  place  in  the  senate,  desired  to  descend 
into  the  arena  as  a  gladiator,  a  degradation  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  prohibit  by  special 
enactment.  But  a  new  era  of  regular  and  legiti- 
mate succession  was  now  announced ;  the  reign  of 
anarchy  was  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion ;  all  the 
letters  and  documents  implicating  his  adversaries 
which  had  come  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  he  pro- 
fessed to  commit  to  the  flames,  as  a  pledge  that 
he  would  abstain  from  vengeance.  While  he  still 
retained  for  the  present  the  title  of  triumvir,  he 
withdrew  some  restrictions  which  the  charge  im- 
posed upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  higher  magis- 
tracies ;  and  he  declared  his  intention  of  resigning 
the  title  itself  as  soon  as  Antonius,  on  his  return 
from  Parthia,  should  consent  to  join  in  the  volun- 
tary surrender.^  In  gratitude  for  these  concessions 
the  people  invested  their  champion  with  the  in- 
violability which  belonged  to  the  tribunitian  ofHce^ 
and  with  a  seat  upon  the  tribunes'  bench  in  the 
public  assemblies.*"^  Amidst  these  mutual  forms 
and  compliments  the  triumvir  of  the  east  was  little 
heeded.  If  a  name  which  had  but  lately  exercised 
such  powerful  influence  upon  the  Roman  people 
was  at  all  remembered,  it  was  with  an  anxious 
foreboding  of  the  disastrous  efltcts  of  any  fresh 

*  Appian,  B.  C,  v.  132. 

*  Dion,  xlix.  15. ;  Appian,  /.  c.  This  writer  anticipates  here  the 
investment  of  Octavius  with  the  tribunitia  potestas,  which  we  shall  sec 
belongs  to  a  later  period. 
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collision  between  him  and  his  rival,  which  should     ctiap. 
throw  the  republic  under  the  feet  of  an  Oriental      ' 


conqueror.  The  rumours  which  reached  the  city 
of  his  haying  submitted  once  more  to  the  charms 
of  the  Egyptian  enchantress,  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  injured  dignity  of  Octavia,  their  favourite's 
sister,  straitened  the  bonds  of  love  and  confidence 
between  the  people  and  their  accepted  chief.  Vigo- 
rous measures  were  adopted  to  repress  the  brigand- 
age which  prevailed  throughout  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Rome  itself  was  now  patrolled  for  the  first  time  by 
a  nocturnal  police,  an  institution  which  was  found 
too  salutary  to  be  abandoned.  Even  the  worship 
of  the  saviour  of  the  commonwealth  began  to  in- 
sinuate itself  into  many  Italian  or  provincial  towns, 
where  he  found  a  place  among  the  local  tutelary 
divinities.' 

We  have  signalized  the  brilliant  success  of  the  M.vip». 
new  master  of  the  Roman  people  both  in  war  and  l^ppa. 
peace.  It  remains  to  present  to  our  eyes  the  por- 
traits of  the  two  distinguished  statesmen,  to  whose 
practical  ability  his  genius  was  mainly  indebted  for 
its  triumphs  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
name  of  Agrippa  has  already  been  inscribed  on 
these  pages,  and  his  services  to  his  patron's  cause 
commemorated  in  their  proper  place.  He  was 
bom  in  the  same  year  as  Octavius,  memorable  for 
Cicero's  consulship,  and  though  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, in  so  much  that  he  seems  to  have  dropped 
altogether  the  nomen  of  the  obscure  Vipsanian 
gens,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  have  wished  to 

'  Appian,  /.  c. 
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CHAP,  descend  to  posterity  as  Marcus  Agrippa  only ',  he 
^__^  was  admitted  in  early  youth  to  the  intimacy  of  his 
more  illustrious  contemporary,  and  educated  toge- 
ther with  him,  in  arts  and  arms,  at  ApoUonia. 
The  fortunes  of  the  young  men,  thus  closely  con- 
nected at  the  outset,  were  destined  never  to  be  far 
sundered.  At  the  moment  when  the  relatives  of 
Octavius  advised  him  to  decline  the  perilous  ho- 
nours thrust  upon  him  by  Caesar's  will,  it  was 
from  his  friend  that  he  received  the  spirited  coun- 
sel to  claim  and  hazard  all.  History  has  presented 
to  us  many  examples  of  youthful  daring,  such  as 
that  of  Octavius  himself;  few  perhaps  of  two 
friends  and  companions  of  the  same  tender  age 
striking  together  into  the  path  of  glory  and  danger.^ 
The  character  of  Agrippa  was  eminently  bold  and 
decided.  With  him,  says  Velleius,  words  and  deeds 
were  never  separated.  If  he  had  less  of  the  far 
and  wide-seeing  sagacity  which  distinguished  his 
friend  and  patron,  he  had  perhaps  more  of  the 
practical  intuition  which  seizes  upon  the  right  ex- 
pedient at  the  right  moment.  His  courage  and 
skill  in  war  were  eminently  conspicuous.  It  might 
have  caused  many  a  pang  to  a  more  generous 
temper  than  that  of  Octavius  to  contrast  his 
friend's  unvarying  success  and  well-merited  fame  as 
a  soldier,  with  his  o^\ti  singular  series  of  mishaps, 

*  Seneca,  Rhetor,  Controv,  ii.  12.  Comp.  Tac.  Ann,  i.  3. ;  Veil.  ii. 
96.  127.,  and  see  the  story  told  by  Suetonius,  Tib.  23.  Frandsen,  in 
his  Life  of  Agrippa^  decides  that  Vipsanius  is  the  right  orthography, 
though  the  name  of  such  a  gens  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  not 
Vipstanus,  :is  some  modern  editors  of  Tacitus  prefer  to  read  it,  on  the 
authority  of  a  variation  in  the  MSS. 

*  The  early  career  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  future  miubter 
Sully  has  been  noticed  as  a  parallel  instance. 
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and  the  discredit  which  could  not  fail  to  attach     chap. 

XXVII 

even  to  his  personal  prowess.     At  Philippi,  and  on 

two  occasions  off  the  Sicilian  coast,  Octavius  be- 
came exposed  to  the  sneers  of  his  detractors.  "  He 
could  not  face  his  enemies'  array  with  a  composed 
countenance,"  blurted  forth  Antonius;  "he  pros- 
trated himself  on  the  deck,  and  stupidly  stared 
on  the  heavens,  nor  did  he  rise  and  show  himself 
to  his  own  soldiers  till  Marcus  Agrippa  had  scat- 
tered his  foes  before  him."  ^  The  weakness  of 
his  health  gave  perhaps  the  first  ground  for  such 
rude  sarcasms ;  that  he  was  awakened  from  a  deep 
sleep  for  his  great  combat  with  Sextus  is  in  fact  an 
incident  which  has  been  deemed  illustrious  in  the 
career  of  a  consummate  general  of  modem  times*  ; 
nor  does  there  seem  any  just  reason  for  imputing 
any  paltry  timidity  to  Octavius,  who  at  a  later 
period  could  show  the  scars  of  more  than  one 
honourable  wound.^  But  whatever  uneasiness  he 
may  have  felt  at  Agrippa's  superior  renown  in 
arms,  he  controlled  any  feeling  of  jealousy.  He 
freely  required,  and  received  not  less  freely  his 
friend's  services,  either  at  his  own  side  or  at  a 
distance.  To  Agrippa  he  entrusted  the  conduct 
of  the  indictment  against  Cassius  the  tyrannicide ; 
in  the  first  heat  of  the  proscriptions,  he  pardoned 
Murcus  in  deference  to  his  instances.  He  availed 
himself  of  his  military  skill  in  the  siege  of  Perusia, 
and  after  the  pacification  effected  at  Brundisiuui, 
dispatched  him  to  govern  the  further  province  of 

>  Suet.  Oct  16. 

*  **  Like  Conde  sleeping  ere  his  first  of  fields." 

'  Suet.  Oct,  20. 
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ciiAP.     GauL  where  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  second  of 

XXVIL 

the  Romans,  chastised  the  Germans,  and  quelled 


the  rising  insubordination  of  the  lately  conquered 
provincials.^  The  offer  of  a  triumph  he  declined ; 
nor  does  it  appear  from  what  motive :  the  sugges- 
tion is  obvious,  but  hardly  satisfactory,  that  he 
sought  to  avoid  the  risk  of  giving  umbrage  to  his 
patron.  When  Octavius  returned  to  Rome  after 
the  reduction  of  Sicily,  Agrippa  enjoyed  a  large 
share  in  the  distinctions  which  awaited  him.  He 
was  presented  with  a  naval  crown  in  honour  of  his 
great  victory.^  This  decoration  was  a  band  of  gold, 
ornamented  with  spikes  in  the  form  of  the  rostra  or 
beaks  of  the  Roman  galleys.  Illustrious  as  Agrippa 
was  in  peace  and  in  war,  on  land  and  at  sea,  the 
rostral  crown,  represented  on  busts  and  medals,  and 
immortalized  by  the  muse  of  Virgil  ^,  has  rendered 
him  most  famous  in  history  as  a  naval  commander. 
c.  ciinius  Agrippa  continued  to  assist  his  patron  at  the 
Maecenas,  couucil-board,  and  to  his  sagacity  undoubtedly 
much  of  the  spirit  is  to  be  ascribed  which  ani- 
mated the  long  administration  upon  which  Octavius 
now  entered.  But  there  was  yet  another  partner 
to  whom  the  triumvir  was  wont  to  entrust  a  large 
share  in  the  cares  of  government,  and  who  has 
generally  been  considered  not  less  the  first  of  his 

'  Dion,  zlTili.  49. ;  Appian,  B,  C  v.  92.  Comp.  Strabo,  iv.  3. ; 
Tac.  Ann,  xll.  27. 

^  Plin.  H,  N.  xvi.  4. :  "  Rostratse ....  in  duobus  maxime  ad  hoc  evi 
celebres ;  M.  Varro  e  piraticis  bellis  dante  Magno  Pompeio ;  item- 
que  M.  Agrippa  tribucnte  Ca^are  e  Siculis,  quae  et  ipsa  piratica 
fuere." 

•  Virg.  J&n.  viii.  684. : 

"  Tempora  navali  fulgent  rostrata  corona.** 
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ministers  than  Agrippa  was  the  foremost  of  his     chap. 

officers.    Caius  Cihiius  MsBcenas,  unlike  his  gallant  

coadjutor,  was  sprung  from  ancient  and  illustrious 
parentage  on  either  side.^  The  names  both  of 
Cilnius  and  Maecenas  appear  on  many  Etruscan 
cinerary  urns,  but  never,  it  is  said,  in  connexion 
with  each  other ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  two  families  were  not  united  until  a  late 
period.  Of  the  MsBcenates  indeed  we  have  no 
certain  trace  in  history^ ;  but  the  Cilnii  are  com- 
memorated as  the  royal  house  of  Arretium.  Their 
pride  and  power  were  fostered  by  the  command  of 
the  Etruscan  armies,  and  their  tyranny  at  last 
provoked  their  subjects  to  overthrow  them.^ 
Whether  in  consequence  of  this  civic  revolution,  or 
the  more  sweeping  disasters  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  Cilnii  sank  from  this  time  into  compara- 
tive insignificance.  Octavius  selected  his  friend 
and  minister  from  the  equestrian  order,  nor  in  the 
height  of  his  favour  and  power  did  the  wary  states- 
man covet  any  more  brilliant  advancement.  It 
seems  to  have  been  fortunate  for  Octavius  that  he 
was  compelled  at  the  very  outset  of  his  public 

'  Horat.  Sat.  i.  yL  imt : 

^  Non  quia,  Maecenas,  Ljdonim  quicquid  Etruscofl 
Incoluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te ; 
Nee  quod  avus  tibi  maternus  fuit  atquc  paternus, 
Olim  qui  maguis  legionibus  imperitarint.** 

These  **  legions  **  must  have  been  foreign,  t.  e.  Etruscan  armies,  for 
we  bear  of  no  Cilnius  or  Maecenas  among  the  consuls  or  higher  magis- 
trates of  Rome. 

*  Cicero  (pro  Cluent.  56.)  mentions  a  C.  Mscenas,  a  knight,  who 
with  other  **  robora  populi  Romani  **  put  down  M.  Drusus  the  tribune^ 
A.  u.  663.    This  may  have  been  the  grandfather  of  the  statesman. 

'  Liv.  X.  3.  5. 
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CHAP,     career  to  select  his  own  advisers.     No  man  per- 

XXVIL 

-  liaps,  so  highly  connected  and  so  inexperienced, 

was  ever  thrown  so  entirely  upon  his  own  resources 
from  the  moment  that  he  determined  to  choose  the 
perilous  path  of  political  distinction.  His- own  re- 
lations were  vexed  at  his  rejecting  their  first  timid 
counsels :  their  names  no  longer  appear  among  the 
partners  of  his  deliberations.  The  origin  of  his 
connexion  with  Maecenas  is  not  known.  That 
statesman  was  probably  his  senior,  at  least  by 
some  years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  him,  as  with  Agrippa,  in  the  schools  of 
Apollonia.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  Maecenas 
actually  drew  the  sword  in  his  patron's  cause,  at 
Mutina,  at  Philippi,  at  Perusia,  or  in  any  of  his 
later  engagements.  But  the  minister's  advice  was 
so  essential  to  the  warrior's  exploits,  the  sagacious 
care  of  Maecenas  seemed  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  fortunes  of  Octavius,  that  his  panegyrists  pro- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other  in  celebrating  even  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  triumvir.'  The  occasions  however 
on  which  Maecenas  is  first  mentioned  are  those  in 
which  the  skill  of  a  negotiator  or  an  able  adminis- 
trator were  most  urgently  required.     The  treaty 

*  The  lines  of  Propertius  (ii.  x.  27.  sqq.)  show  this  very  strikingly. 
On  reading  them  we  could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  Maecenas 
was  not  personally  engaged  in  all  the  great  events  of  Octavius*8  mili- 
tary career,  did  we  not  know  for  certain  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  It  has  been  recently  contended,  however,  with  great 
appearance  of  probability,  that  the  first  Epode  of  Horace  (Ibis  Libur- 
nis,  &c.)  is  addressed  to  Maecenas  on  his  joining  hispatron^s  expedition 
to  Sicily.  Appian  (v.  99.)  speaks  of  the  Libumian  galleys  wbich  were 
lost  in  that  disiistrous  engagement.  This  epode,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been  generally  referred  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 
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of  Brundisium,  in  which  the  jealousies  of  Octavius  chap. 
and  Antonius  were  to  be  assuaged,  the  division  of  ^"^^^^ 
the  Koman  world  to  be  arranged,  and  its  terms 
to  be  consolidated  by  the  specious  expedient  of 
family  intermarriages,  was  the  work  of  Maecenas, 
with  the  assistance  at  least  of  Pollio  and  Cocceius. 
During  the  doubtful  progress  of  the  Sicilian  war 
the  centre  of  Octavius's  power  was  repeatedly 
shaken  by  disturbances  at  Rome.  Twice  was 
Maecenas  deputed  to  appease  the  disaffection  and 
to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  people.  For 
this  delicate  task  his  temper  and  talents  were 
so  admirably  adapted  that  at  a  later  period  his 
master  retained  him  permanently  at  the  head  of 
the  civil  administration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
left  him,  during  his  own  frequent  absences  from  the 
centre  of  affairs,  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  em- 
pire. Maecenas  seems  to  have  possessed  a  genuine 
taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  even  before  he  could 
perceive  how  important  an  instrument  literature 
might  be  made  for  reconciling  the  public  mind  to 
the  loss  of  liberty.  His  connexion  with  Virgil 
dates  from  the  year  714,  and  was  prior  to  that 
with  Horace,  to  whom  indeed  the  elder  poet  is  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  him.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  restoring  to  both  their  forfeited  estates, 
and  recommending  them  to  the  favour  of  Octavius. 
Varius,  who  was  senior  to  cither  of  the  great 
masters  of  Roman  song,  may  have  already  enjoyed 
his  intimacy  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

The  government  of  the  western  triumvir  was  icvaieHut 
supported  by  many  other  personages  of  high  cha-  ^*•^•• 

VOL.  lU.  T 
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riiAP.     racter  and  ability ;  and  already  the  ascendancy  of 
his  genius  was  marked  by  the  transition  to  his 


service  from  that  of  his  rival  of  the  men  of  greatest 
political  discernment.  Messala  had  thrown  him- 
self after  the  battle  of  Philippi  upon  the  generosity 
of  Antonius,  from  whom  he  had  experienced  honour- 
able treatment ;  but  he  foresaw  that  the  reckless 
career  of  Cleopatra's  lover  must  end  in  disaster, 
and  when  the  triumvirs  quarrelled  he  speedily 
transferred  himself  to  that  which  he  already  au- 
gured would  be  the  winning  side.  He  was  en 
trusted  in  return  with  a  high  command  in  the  war 
against  Sextus,  and  no  sooner  was  that  contest 
brought  to  a  termination  than  he  was  dispatched 
to  chastise  the  Salassians,  a  turbulent  tribe  which 
infested  the  passes  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps. 
He  had  been  proscribed  by  the  man  who  now 
heaped  these  distinctions  upon  him,  and  the  favour 
with  which  he  was  treated  might  re-assure  less  dis- 
tinguished objects  of  the  triumvir's  former  ani- 
mosity. PoUio  had  also  abandoned  the  service  of 
Antonius,  and  sought  permission  to  reside  in  Italy 
under  his  rival's  protection.  He  there  devoted 
himself  to  studious  indolence,  and  showed  by  his 
example  how  literature  might  continue  to  flourish 
under  monarchical  patronage, 
octaviiw's  Nor,  while  he  availed  himself  of  the  arms  and 
niaUN^  counsels  of  the  best  men  of  the  day,  had  the  crafty 
iiances.  aspiraut  neglected  to  strengthen  his  position  at  the 
most  important  epochs  by  matrimonial  alliances. 
In  his  early  youth  Ca}sar  had  betrothed  him  to  the 
daughter  of  his  friend  Servilius ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  broken  off  when,    upon  the  dictator's 
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death,  the  young  heir  found  himself  too  much  em-     c^hap. 

^"^  ^  WIT 

barrassed  and  pre-occupied  to  decide  upon  so  im- 

portant  a  step.     His  first  union  was  contracted,  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  the   soldiery,   with 
Clodia  the  daughter  of  Fulvia  by  her  first  hus- 
band the  infamous  tribune.     It  was  thus  that  the 
first  treaty  between  Octavius  and  Antonius,  in  the 
year  711,  seemed  to  be  most  auspiciously  ratified. 
But  the  bride  was  still  a  child,  and  the  marriage 
had  not  been  consummated,  when  the  Perusian  war 
broke  out,  and  the  angry  husband  revenged  himself 
on  his  mother-in-law  by  divorcing  her  daughter. 
Octavius  was  now  free  to  further  his  interests  by 
another  politic  engagement.     He  was  anxious  to 
bafiie  his  colleague's   intrigues  with  Sextus,  and 
with  this  view  he  sought,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hand 
of  Scribonia,  the  sister  of  Libo,  whose  daughter 
had  already  become  the  consort  of  the  young  Pom- 
peius.     This  marriage  took  place  in  714,  and  its 
fruit  was  one  daughter,  who  was  early  betrothed  to 
Octavia's  son  Marcellus,  and  eventually  given  to 
Agrippa.     But  in  the  very  year  of  this  infant's 
birth  the  state  of  aflFairs  had  changed.     Octavius 
was  now  once  more  on  good  terms  ^vith  Antonius, 
and  at  open  variance  "with  Sextus ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Scribonia,  who  had  been  already  made  the 
spouse,  or  rather  perhaps  the  victim  of  two  former 
husbands,  was  now  sacrificed  to  a  political  pique  if 
not  to  an  illicit  passion.    For  on  the  disruption  of 
this  fragile  tie  the  triumvir  straightway  carried  off 
Livia  Drusilla  from  her  consort  Tiberius  Claudius, 
to  whom  she  had  borne  one  son  and  was  about  to 

T   2 
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CHAP,     present  another.^     Of  all  his  wives  this  is  the  only 

XXVII  ^ 

'_  one  whom  Octavius  can  be  supposed  to  have  es- 
poused from  inclination.  The  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  while  she  was  yet  united 
to  another,  she  had  the  skill  or  the  good  fortune  to 
retain  to  the  last  through  nearly  fifty  years  of  an 
unfruitful  marriage;  and  throughout  the  family 
history,  and  in  much  even  of  the  public  policy  of 
the  second  of  the  CsBsars,  we  shall  discover  hence- 
forward the  arts  and  counsels  of  this  consummate 
intriguer. 

^  Livia  Drusilla  was  the  daughter  of  a  Claudios  Pulcher,  who  was 
adopted  into  the  Livian  Gens,  and  became  Livius  Drusus  Ciaudianus. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  slew  himself  in  his  tent  at 
Phiiippi.  By  her  first  husband  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  she  had  two 
sons,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (who  became  afterwards  emperor),  bom 
A.  u.  712,  and  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  born  soon  after  her  marriage 
with  Octavius,  a.u.  716. 
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CHAP.  XXVIU. 

antokius  renews  his  intilfact  witu  cleopatra.  —  his  ik* 
fatuated  devotion  to  her,  and  ill-treatment  op  oc- 
tayia. — he  invades  parthia,  is  discomfited,  and  makes 

a  disastrous  retreat  (718). he  attacks  armenia,  and 

celebrates  a  triumph  in  alexandria  (720).  —  he  enlarges 
Cleopatra's  dominions  with  roman  provinces. — orgies 

OP    THEIR    court. ACCOUNT    OP    ALEXANDRIA. OCTAVIUS 

INCREASES  HIS  POPULARITY  IN  ROME.  —  HIS  CAMPAIGNS  IN 
THE  ALPS,  IN  DALMATIA,  AND  PANNONIA  (719-721). — 
iEDILESHIP  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  AGRIPPA.  —  POPULAR  IN- 
DIGNATION    AGAINST     ANTONIUS. RUPTURE     BETWEEN    THE 

TRIUMVIRS.  —  ANTONIUS  DIVORCES  OCTAVIA. — THE  REPUBLIC 
DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  EGYI*T. —- GREAT  ARMAMENTS  ON 
BOTH  SIDES.  —  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM,  AND  ROUT  OP  THE 
ANTONIANS. —  FEEBLE  ATTEMI»T  AT  RESISTANCE  IN  EGYPT. — 
ANTONIUS  KILLS  HIMSELF.  —  CLEOPATRA  SEEKS  TO  FASCINATE 
OCTAVIUS.  —  BEING  RESERVED  TO  GRACE  HIS  TRIUMPH  SHE 
ESCAPES  BY  SELF-DESTRUCTION.  —  OCTAVIUS  PUTS  TO  DEATH 
CiGSARION  AND  OTHERS. HENCEFORTH  HE  AFFECTS  CLE- 
MENCY.—  APPARENT  CUANGE  IN  IIIS  DISPOSITION.  —  CHARACTER 
OP   ANTONIUS. 

The  triumph  of  Ventidius,  the  only  Roman,  as     hiap. 

•        .  •  XXVIIL 

Plutarch  affirms,  who  up  to  his  tune  had  gained  

such  a  distinction  for  a  Parthian  victory,  might  Antoniiw 

«  •       .1  •     1      r    A     X       •  1        meets  Cleo« 

cause  some  jealousy  m  tlie  mind  ot  Antonius,  who  p«train 
was  less  content  perhaps  to  owe  his  advancement  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  renown  to  his  lieutenants'  successes,  than  his  withRomm 

/'\  •  A  I-  r  I  '      Provlncei. 

more  politic  colleague  Octavius.  Another  ot  his 
officers,  C.  Sosius,  had  performed  as  governor  of 
Syria  some  martial  or  predatory  exploits  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  province,  and  Canidius  Crassus 

T  3 
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CHAP,     allowed  these  futile  negotiations  to  be  protracted, 

XXV 11 1.  .  . 

J ]_  well  pleased  to  prolong  his  enjoyment  of  CleopatTirs 

parthians  societv,  and  it  was  not  till  midsummer  that  he 
B.C.36). '  roused  himself  from  voluptuous  dalliance,  and  led 
an  anny  of  an  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Here,  as  if  about  to  plunge  into 
the  toils  and  perils  of  the  Parthian  deserts,  he  at 
last  bade  his  mistress  quit  his  side  and  repair  to 
her  own  territories.  But  the  attitude  of  defence 
assumed  by  the  enemy  on  his  o^v^l  frontier  was 
more  imposing,  perhaps,  than  he  anticipated.  The 
Roman  general  resolved  to  abandon  his  design  of 
penetrating  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  barbarian 
empire,  and  contented  himself  with  turning  his 
arms  against  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
an  ally  or  dependent  of  the  Parthian  crown.  An- 
tonius  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the 
king  of  Armenia,  w^ho  led  his  army  through  the 
southern  districts  of  his  countrj^  an  abundant  and 
well-watered  country,  the  same  through  which 
Crassus  had  rashly  refused  to  direct  his  march. 
But  while  he  sate  himself  do^vn  before  the  Median 
capital  Praaspa,  the  corps  which  covered  his  rear 
and  protected  his  magazines  and  siege  batteries  was 
attacked  by  the  dextrous  adversary  and  cut  in 
pieces.'  The  Armenians  made  an  excuse  for  de- 
serting their  patron,  and  the  Romans,  destitute  of 
stores  and  equipments,  were  exposed  to  the  united 
assault  of  the  Medes   and   Parthians.      Antonius 

^  Dion  calls  the  city  Praaspa,  Plutarch  Phraata  :  the  locality  is  un- 
certain, and  Livy  {Epit,  cxxx.)  estimates  the  retreat  to  the  frontier 
of  Armenia  at  three  hundred  miles.  Media  Atropatene  lay  between 
the  mount  Zagrus  and  the  Caspian,  in  the  latitude  of  Osrhoeue  and 
the  heads  of  the  Tigris. 
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made  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the     chap. 

•  •       •  •  XXVlJf 

city,   within  which  he   might  have   repaired   his  '^ 

losses  and  recruited  himself  for  another  campaign. 
But  the  want  of  machines  could  not  be  compen- 
sated by  the  bare  valour  of  the  assailants,  and 
Phraates,  who  had  now  come  up,  enjoyed  from  a 
distance  the  sight  of  his  adversary  wasting  his 
strength,  and  the  time  which  was  becoming  pre- 
cious, in  these  unavailing  endeavours.  The  Roman 
proposed  terms  of  accommodation;  the  Parthian 
laughed  him  to  scorn.  Antonius  broke  up  from 
his  camp  soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
the  winter  was  about  to  set  in  throughout  the  cold 
and  lofty  regions  which  surrounded  him.  The  "I'd*"- 
only  course  open  for  his  retreat  lay  to  the  north-  retreat. 
west,  into  the  heart  of  a  country  still  rougher  and 
more  inclement  than  that  which  he  was  about  to 
quit ;  and  the  Armenians,  to  whose  hospitality  he 
must  entrust  himself,  had  already  betrayed  and 
abandoned  him.  The  retreat  lasted  seven-and- 
twenty  days  \  during  which  the  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  army  were  unparalleled  in  their  military 
annals.  The  intense  cold,  the  blinding  snow  and 
driving  sleet,  the  want  sometimes  of  provisions, 
sometimes  of  water,  the  use  of  poisonous  herbs,  and 
the  harassing  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
bowmen,  which  could  only  be  repelled  by  maintain- 
ing the  dense  array  of  the  phalanx  or  the  tortoise, 
reduced  the  retreating  army  by  one-third  of  its 
numbers.  At  length,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  it  reached  a  river,  which  the  his- 

"  riutarch,  Anton,  50.     Livy  says  twenty- one  dnjs  only. 
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cwAP.     torians  desimate  as  the  Araxes,  the  boundary  of 

XXVIIL  •  • 

Armenia,  and  when  it  had  crossed  to  the  further 

side  the  enemy  desisted  from  the  pursuit.     The 
brave  and  disciplined  fugitives,  however  reduced 
in  numbers  and  abashed  in  confidence,  were  still 
formidable  to  the  people  within  whose   frontiers 
they  had  arrived.     The  Armenians  dared  not  repel 
them :  but  their  leader  was  too  impatient  to  renew 
his  accustomed  winter  orgies  to  allow  any  long 
halt ;  and  the  rapid  marches  which  he  required  of 
the  wearied  and  dispirited  legions  cost  them  eight 
thousand  gallant  soldiers  before  they  reached  their 
resting-places   within  the   Roman  province.       In 
Syria  Antonius  was  met  by  Cleopatra;  festivities 
recommenced  with  unabated  splendour :  the  soldiers 
were  gratified  with  presents   of   vestments    and 
money,  and  the  triumvir  returned  with  his  mistress 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.^ 
Antonius,  to  whom  warfare  and  dissipation  fur- 
nished alternate  excitement  of  equal  potency,  now 
planned  his  revenge  upon  the  Armenians  and  their 
crafty  sovereign,  Artavasdes.     The  Median  chief- 
tain, of  the  same  name,  now  invited,  instead  of 
repelling,  him;  for  the  Median  and  Parthian  had 
quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  the 
former  had  been  at  ancient  feud  with  his  namesake 
on  the  Araxes.     The  Roman  had  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  person  of  his  Armenian  enemy, 
by  a  treacherous  summons  to  partake  of  the  fes- 
tivities of  the   Egyptian   court.     Artavasdes  had 
prudently  avoided  the  snare,  and  awaited  the  at- 
tack, which  he  now  clearly  foresaw,  within  his  own 

'  Plutarch,  Anion,  5\,;  Dion,  xlix.  33. 
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frontiers.     Antonius  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Nile     ciiap. 
in  the  spring  of  719,  and  hoped,  while  pretending  J_l___ 


to  lead  another  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
to  surprise  and  master  the  crafty  Armenian.  Ar- 
tavasdes  was  again  saved  by  an  accident.  While 
Antonius  was  equipping  himself  in  Syria  for  the 
campaign,  his  consort  Octavia  came  from  Italy  to 
Athens.  That  noble  matron  felt  the  responsibility 
and  the  dignity  of  her  position  as  the  sister  of  one 
and  wife  of  the  other  master  of  the  Koman  world. 
Two  such  rivals  could  hardly  continue  in  harmony 
with  one  another ;  but  she  felt  it  to  be  her  mission 
to  maintain  peace  between  them,  to  allay  their 
jealousies,  and  interpret  to  them  their  misunder- 
standings. The  connexion  between  her  husband 
and  Cleopatra  must  be  as  fatal,  she  was  assured,  to 
his  fame  and  fortunes  as  to  her  own  domestic 
happiness.  The  Romans  were  growing  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  it,  while  Octavius  watched 
their  rising  irritation,  and  prepared,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  vindicating  his  sister's  claims, 
to  direct  it  for  his  rival's  humiliation.  The  ocuvia 
anxious  wife  now  brought  with  her  presents  for  and  mo*^^ 
her  lord,  and  his  principal  adherents,  together  [7,^*J|^"J5JJ 
with  money  and  equipments  for  his  soldiers.*     She  refuse  to 

8CC  bcr 

was  attended  also  by  a  corps  of  two  thousand  men, 
whom  she  had  armed  with  unusual  splendour  to 
serve  as  a  body-guard  to  Antonius.  But  the  heart- 
less profligate  refused  to  come  into  her  presence. 
He  coldly  commanded  her  in  a  letter  to  remain  at 
Athens,  while  he  went  forth  upon  his  Parthian 
expedition ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  scruple 

^  riutarcb,  Anton.  53. 
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xxvuf     *^  accept  the  presents  which  her  generosity  had 

1  proffered.     Cleopatra  on  her  part  feared  to  part 

with  her  admirer,  while  a  rival  she  could  not  fail 
to  respect   still  solicited   an  interview.      She  di- 
rected all  the  force  of  her  charms  and  artifices  to 
retain  him   at   her   side,   and   persuaded   him   to 
forego  his  threatened  chastisement  of  the  Arme- 
nian, and  so  postpone  to  another  season  the  long 
impending  demand   for  the  standards  of  Crassus. 
These  intrigues  assured  for  the  moment  the  safety 
of  Artavasdes :  but  Cleopatra  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  proud  consort  of  her  unworthy  lover ;  for 
Octavia  scorned   to   play  the   rival   to   a   foreign 
mistress,  and  returned  with  calm  dignity  to  Rome, 
abandoning  her  reckless  husband  to  the  fate  he 
merited.     At  home  she  was   received  with  every 
demonstration  of  tenderness   and   respect  by  the 
citizens ;   the   care   she   took  of  her  children  by 
Antonius,  and   even  of  those  whom  Fulvia  had 
borne  to  him,  all  of  whom  were  equally  abandoned 
by  their  profligate  father,  moved  their  warmest 
admiration :  but  they  reserved  their  pity,  says  Plu- 
tarch, for  the  wretched  husband  himself;  especially 
such  as  had  seen  the  woman  to  whose  arts  he  had 
surrendered,  and  judged  her  to  have  no  advantage 
over  Octavia  either  in  beauty  or  youth.* 
Antoniua  In  the  year  720  Antonius  claimed  his  assigned 

Armenia      succcssion  to  the  consulship,  which  was  duly  con- 
cdebLw^li  ceded  to  him ;  but  he  cared  not  to  enter  upon  its 
triumph  in   (Jutics,  and  on  the  same   day  relinquished   it   to 
L.   Sempronius   Atratinus.     With   the   spring   he 
again  quitted  the  Egyptian  court,  and  repaired  to 

'  riutarcli,  Anton,  57. 
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his  camps  on  the  Parthian  frontier.     His  advance     chap. 

XXVIIL 

was  sudden,  and  Artavasdes  was  surprised  by  his  

appearance  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  before 
Nicopolis,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  from  whence  he 
dispatched  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  barba* 
rijln  chieftain  to  confer  with  him  in  person.  The 
Armenian  hesitated.  Antonius  dashed  boldly  into 
the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  led  his  army  to 
the  wails  of  Artaxata  on  the  Araxes.  Artavasdes 
now  ventured  into  his  ally's  presence.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  recover  his  freedom,  and  with  the 
sovereign  in  his  power  Antonius  found  no  resist- 
ance opposed  to  him  by  the  people.  The  whole 
of  Armenia  fell  for  the  moment  into  his  hands: 
one  or  two  Roman  garrisons  were  left  to  demand  a 
tribute  and  to  hold  some  important  positions, 
which  sufficed  to  give  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  the  empty  title  of  a  conquest.  The  tri- 
umvir  now  abandoned  once  more  his  plans  against 
the  Parthians,  and  returned  with  a  large  booty 
and  a  train  of  royal  and  noble  captives  to  Egypt, 
where  he  crowned  the  disgust  of  the  Romans  by 
parading  the  glories  of  a  triumph,  in  which  Arta- 
vasdes was  led  in  chains  before  the  admiring  eyes 
of  the  Alexandrians.^  The  dazzling  splendour  of 
this  military  spectacle,  combining  the  elegance  of 
Greek  and  the  gorgeousness  of  Asiatic  invention, 
far  surpassed,  we  may  suppose,  the  most  sumptuous 
pageants  of  Roman  creation.  But  the  pride  of 
Oriental  sovereignty  was  not  satisfied  without  the 
personal  homage  of  its  captives,  a  humiliation  which 
the  good  sense  of  the  Roman  conquerors  had  never 

^  Dion,  xlix.  39,  40. ;  Plutarcb,  Anton,  50. ;  Strabo,  xi.  14. 
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CHAP,     permitted  them  to  exact.     The  triumphal  proces- 

XXVI  ir.  IT  r 

'_  sion   passed  in  slow  pomp  through   the   rows  of 

wondering  Copts  and  Macedonians,  and  reached 
at  last  the  golden  throne  on  a  silver  dais,  upon 
which  Cleopatra  was  seated.  Here  the  Armenians 
were  ordered  to  prostrate  themselves  before  her 
feet ;  but  this  the  sturdy  mountaineers  refused  to 
do,  and  persisted  in  their  refusal  till  Antonius  was 
constrained,  from  mere  shame,  to  waive  the  cere- 
mony. This  spectacle  was  succeeded  after  the 
Homan  fashion  by  a  grand  entertainment  given 
by  the  imperator  to  the  Alexandrian  people.  Soon 
aftenvards  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  citizens 
in  the  halls  and  gardens  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
He  assigns  chief  placc  of  public  resort.  They  were  received 
virJa^"to  by  Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  seated  side  by  side  on 
Srhe'/*  thrones  of  equal  height  and  splendour;  on  lower 
chudren.  chalrs  they  beheld  the  children  of  their  sovereign, 
both  Caesarion,  the  reputed  oflFspring  of  the  great 
Julius,  and  those  she  had  borne  to  her  lat^r  ad- 
mirer. The  triumvir  delivered  an  oration  in  which 
he  declared  Cleopatra  queen,  not  of  Egypt  only, 
but  of  Cyprus,  Libya  and  Coele-Syria,  and  Cajsa- 
rion  the  partner  of  her  sovereignty.  This  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  legitimacy  of  Caesar's  child 
w^as  meant  to  invalidate  the  claim  of  Octavius  to 
the  dictator's  inheritance,  and  was  deeply  and 
fatally  resented  by  the  injured  heir.  At  the  same 
time  the  triumvir  did  not  scruple  to  designate  his 
own  spurious  brood,  the  children  of  an  alien  para- 
mour, as  kings,  the  offspring  of  kings.^     To  Alex- 

1  Plutarch,  Antim.  54. :  TiaaiXiiQ  (3a<n\i(ov  avayoptvaac.      See  also 
Dion.    The  Greek  idiom  is  equivocal,  and  Plutarch  may  have  really 
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ander,  whom  he  arrayed  in  the  flowing  robe  and     chap. 
peaked   tiara,   the   Persian   badge  of  royalty,  he  


assigned  with  a  magnificent  wave  of  his  hand  the 
barbaric  realms  of  the  Armenian,  the  Parthian 
and  the  Mede.  To  Ptolemceus,  who  wore  the 
Macedonian  cloak  and  bonnet,  bound  with  the 
simple  fillet,  he  pretended  to  deliver  the  throne  of 
the  Seleucidse,  with  the  Roman  provinces  of  Cilicia, 
Syria  and  Phoenice.  His  daughter,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Cleopatra,  he  endowed  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Cyrene ;  and  he  audaciously  transmitted  a  man- 
date to  Rome,  requiring  that  these  titles  should  be 
acknowledged  and  registered  there. ^ 

The  Alexandrian  court  now  plunged  again  into  Ambitiouf 
the  most  extravagant  debauchery ;  the  queen  still  cklJIJiSnL 
leading  the  way,  and  exerting  her  inexhaustible 
powers  of  invention  in  contriving  new  pleasures 
and  amusements  for  the  Roman  voluptuary.  She 
had  secured,  as  she  fondly  deemed,  the  stability  of 
her  ancestral  throne,  and  extended  its  outworks 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  with  which  her  fathers 
had  been  contented.  Vaster  views  of  dominion 
were  opening  upon  her ;  she  might  look  forward, 
as  no  idle  dream,  to  behold  her  pavilion  planted  on 
the  Tarpeian  hill,  and  erect  the  throne  of  Alex- 
ander among  the  trophies  of  Marius.^     When  she 

meant  to  sav,  that  these  personages  were  dignified  with  the  pompous 
designation  of  **  kings  of  kings  *^  (Hoeck,  R,  O.  i,  283.) :  but  medals 
of  the  time  exist  with  the  legend  in  Latin,  "  Cleopatrae  rcginie,  regum 
filiorum  regum,"  —  "  kings  the  sons  of  kings."  Vaillant,  Uist,  Ptolem. 
Sharpc,  Egypt  under  the  PtoUmieSy  p.  204. 

*  Plutarch,  /.  c. ;  Dion,  xlix.  41. 

'  Propert.  ii.  11.  45. : 

"  Foedaquc  Tarpcio  conopia  tendere  saxo ; 
Jura  dare  ct  statuas  inter  et  arma  Mari.  * 


z^i^ri  irrfT  ^  ^^  T-jri  Tiii.  n:re  than  usaal 
r-iu^nm—.  ±i'±  T^Tzrt  'ij  zhtt  Zfzrzxes  she  would 
:o.  -hit  IxzizzL      Sic  wis  she  really  in- 

:c  tbr  Chis^rioas  lover 


TTii-CL  ale  ii=iLL  ::i^CT^-  -Linizt.  ^cT  own  secuntj" 
ii^i  ':«=-i2L  ieir  ir?:  icjen.  irr,  h^  ambition  per- 
-L-Ti  iiir  sc:ziilkL  1^  az.  liLTiIj  Cfi-cx  thdt  she  was 
IT  '-Ji=c  ^?:,s.j.~ei  ier?^'  :  j  i  3:€fid*xis  passion,  and 
T^iac  *iLe  "TT-j-iis  iccjitii'ica  lo  which  she  had 
iicrzcjrjT  si.'rcLTr=d  zr:cx  ziTerr=sc  or  casual  liking 
T-cT^   ^.nr  5i«:-::eriei   rr  &   r=Al  and  en^rrossinG: 

•  CO 

ir-jiiizLrHi':.  fie  ^zlxzz  -^^'^^  the  fear  of  a 
--.-il  T»:rrc:r-Lrf-  iZfi  b=rr  riif  ir-iijaation  of  Octa- 
—.1^  -  Kr:  'isfc  ir  \ .  ecj  ibrci  his  sister  was  the 
Li:s:::i»:t:  :c  tl^i  Tr:ciiz.  Tirler  rran  of  the  queen. 
Sie  :rZiJjL  -:c  ::r:^f':  ilii*  a  wirVs  legitimate  in- 
ii^i-'i-e  i^il  :c:^  inrciii-rc  her  lover  from  her  side 
::7  r-j:r=  :'.t^  ^  -virlr  jeir :  she  might  still  appre- 
l;i.'i  lif  iiTik^zii^  ::  his  r>=:iSi:'n.  and  his  renun- 
:li:i:-  ::  iJi  i""t.r:^  wii^h,  ^le  well  knew,  he  felt 
i:  i— '£s  :•:  "rt  r:::crlv  ie^irtiiini:.-  To  retain  her 
^riST  ::  l-tr  iimiT^ir.  is  well  as  her  seat  upon  the 
:lr: -=  ^:  :ie  PrclrziieN  she  must  drown  his  scruples 
ill  v:Iu7:u:us  cbllv::^,  and  discover  new  charms 
:j  revivr  ^nl  iniuse  his  jaded  passion.  Her  per- 
>:::a1  :aler.ts  were  :r.deei  of  the  most  varied  kind  ; 
sr.e  was  in  ainiiralle  singer  and  musician ;  she 
was  skilled  in  inanv  languages,  and  possessed  in- 

-  d::=.  :.  5. 

*  Rs>rr  i-  h'^tOTj  Lis  fev  L.^to  rv^mazKVs.  in  J  I  aim  willinor  to  accept 
the  \:;.w  of  CIecrjk:r4'^  chzrAo:er  vhich  has  be«n  faxuiliarizcd  to  us  bv 
5>>  kern  &r.  ir.:erpre:cr  of  natcn*  as  Shakspoaro.  The  ancient:*,  it 
mus:  ho  allowoi^  <an-  r.^>tL:n  *  in  her  conduct  but  vanity  and  selfiih- 
ness. 


*  -  _-  W%\  111 

stmidest  of  ber  sex.  ocndbaiied  ^vodk  lais: 


and  fanmoDr  of  tlie  B^iicefc*  Sbe  'cnerseiE  lienetf' 
to  punper  her  lcn^£  ^■'Mmii;^  Kniemes.  xc-  fldzxiiuAre 
his  flagging  intierescs  hr  jits^^xn^mt  nznnKf&.  nor 
to  grmdfr  liie  rprrrhl  of  Lk  uiitittr  pr^tSDacdtt 


witli  puDtix^  jofed  Ben3jJHiWA.  i£u£  "vrn^  of  liser- 
ature.     Skt  ^xxmruptd  Vrm  tz*  Zkkt  iik  aec  «» 
gvmnasiarch.  or  £rBCLGr  of  liifr  pXiliBi-  xmiHienKsns^ 
and  eir€si  u>  tstt  Lis  ^c^ui^ks^  "•"IlL  loiiaKcin' 
and   criticism.^     ^e   s&roA&c   ViTm    irhli    sebSji^ 
dirers  to  f^susi  aalt-fisb  xo  ik»t  lux  of  tjs  arrgpTtg- 
rod  ^ ;  and  irben  ^m-  kad  pks^re^  iieraetf  i>c-  ooeissxiie 
the  T^ue  of  t€zi  mii&cB  wsi«rc«:§  as  a  sKflJ.  airaffwi 
111  Iff  br  disiolTixi^  in  tiie  InaxiLkr  cop  cf  xnK^ar 
set  beidre  her  a  peari  of  izvesdmalde  xnofc.*     Ho* 
lover  attex>ded  opoo  ber  is  ibe  fcrcm.  as  tie  tbaiiFt 
and  the  tribunals:  be  rode  ^iib  ber.  or  f!>I>:/»^ed 
her  chariot  on  foot  escorts  bj"  a  tnin  rfci&od»; 
at  night  he  stroBed  with  ber  thrc«zh  lie  carj.  in 
the  garb  of  a  dare,  and  encoontef^  abi»  and 
blows  from  the  rabUe  of  the  strerts:  br  dar  he 
wore  the  loose  Persian  robe-  and  girded  hmwlf 
with   the   Median   dagger,  and  he  designated  as 
his  palace  the  pnetorium  or  genersTs  apartment- 
Painters  and  sculptors  were  charged  to  grcmp  the 
illustrious  pair  together,  and  the  c(Wis  of  the  fai^- 
a«m  bore  the  heads  and  names  of  both  conjoiathr. 


>  IKao,iL 
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CHAP.     The  Roman  legionary,  with  the  name  of  Cleopatra 

inscribed  upon  his  shield,  found  himself  transformed 

into  a  Macedonian  body-guard.  Masques  were  pre- 
sented at  the  court,  in  which  the  versatile  Plancus 
sank  into  the  character  of  a  stage-buflFoon,  and 
enacted  the  part  of  the  sea-god  Glaucus  in  curt 
cerulean  vestments,  crowned  with  the  feathery 
heads  of  the  papyrus,  and  deformed  with  the  tail 
of  a  fish.^  But  when  Cleopatra  arrayed  herself  in 
the  garb  and  usurped  the  attributes  of  Isis,  and 
invited  her  paramour  to  ape  the  deity  Osiris,  the 
portentous  travesty  assumed  a  deeper  significance. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Macedonian  sove- 
reigns to  form  an  alliance  between  the  popular 
superstitions  of  their  Greek  and  Egyptian  subjects. 
PtolemsBus  Soter  had  prevailed  on  the  native  priest- 
hood to  sanction  the  consecration  of  a  new  divinity, 
Serapis,  who  if  not  really  of  Grecian  origin,  was 
confidently  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  their  own 
Pluto,  or  perhaps  with  Zeus.  The  Macedonians 
had  admitted  with  little  scruple  their  great  hero's 
claims  to  be  the  ofilspring  of  Ammon,  the  king  of 
gods,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  Oasis  of  the 
desert.  The  notion  that  a  mere  man  might  become 
exalted  into  union  with  deity,  favoured  by  the 
rationalizing  explanations  of  their  popular  mytho- 
logy already  current  among  the  learned,  had  gra- 
dually settled  into  an  indulgent  admission  of  the 

'  Veil.  ii.  83.  This  writer  exhibits  peculiar  bitterness  against  Plancus. 
He  had  said  of  him  (c.  63.),  "  dubia  id  est  sua  fide."  In  Pliny  Plancus 
figures  as  the  umpire  of  Cleopatra's  wager  above  mentioned.  WTien 
she  was  about  to  dissolve  a  second  pearl,  the  fellow  of  the  first,  he 
snatched  it  from  her,  and  it  was  afterwards  cut  in  two,  and  so  fur- 
nished pendants  for  the  ears  of  a  statue  of  Venus  at  Rome. 
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royal  right  of  apotheosis.^  It  has  been  already  crap. 
mentioned  that  Antonius  assumed  the  character  of  ^^^^^ 
Bacchus  at  Athens.  In  the  metropolis  of  Grecian 
scepticism  this  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  drunken 
whim:  but  when  he  came  forward  in  Alexandria 
as  the  Nile-God  Osiris,  the  Bacchus  or  fructifying 
power  of  the  Coptic  mythology,  he  claimed  as  a 
present  deity  the  veneration  of  the  credulous  Egyp- 
tians.^ 

The  social  circumstances  of  Alexandria  rendered  Alexandria 
this  assumption  of  divinity  not  only  significant  to  Aiexant 
the  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  but  peculiarly  dis-  *'^*™- 
tasteful  to  the  Romans  themselves.  It  was  in  fact 
to  set  up  a  rival  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter ;  and  to 
suggest  to  the  unsteady  provincials  that  the  Nile 
or  the  Orontes  had  equal  claims  to  their  reverence 
with  the  Tiber.  The  successors  of  Alexander  had 
been  no  common  antagonists  even  in  the  age  of 
the  Scipios ;  and  the  Roman  senate  had  more  than 
once  hesitated  before  committing  itself  to  a  war 
with  the  opulent  and  populous  east.  One  indeed 
of  these  dynasties  had  given  place  to  the  proconsuls 
of  the  republic ;  but  an  able  and  daring  sovereign 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies  at  the  head 
of  a  wide  confederation,  and  had  added  to  her 
Macedonian  phalanx  and  her  Egyptian  navy  the 
discipline  and  terror  of  the  Roman  legions.  The 
Alexandrian  population  was  one  of  the  most  fierce, 

*  On  some  of  the  coins  of  Cleopatra  is  the  legend  KKUfrarpa  9td 
vtiitrkpa.    See  Eckhcl,  iv.  23. 

'  Osiris  was  also  a  legendary  king  of  Egjpt,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  character  by  Antonius  may  have  a  political  object. 

u  2 
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inconstant,  and  turbulent,  in  the  world.  It  com- 
bined the  pride  of  the  Greeks,  the  stubbornness  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  sullen  and  acrid  passions  of  the 
Coptic  race.  Tnto  the  original  Macedonian  colony, 
and  into  a  city  which  its  founder  designed  for  the 
fortress  and  emporium  of  his  domains,  had  been 
poured  a  busy  and  fermenting  mass  of  human 
beings  from  the  neighbouring  Delta,  from  the  ad- 
jacent Syria,  from  the  islands  and  maritime  towns 
of  Hellas,  and  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  crime,  poverty,  or  political  change 
supplied  a  stream  of  exiles  and  adventurers.  These 
elements  were  united  rather  by  the  city  walls  than 
by  the  affinities  of  law,  lineage,  or  creed.  Yet  in 
one  respect  they  were  nearly  all  agreed,  in  aversion 
to  the  central  control  of  Roman  arms  and  edicts, 
and  in  a  propensity  to  regard  the  ancestral  and 
composite  religions  of  the  east  with  more  favour 
than  the  barren  simplicity  of  the  Etruscan  cult. 
But  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers  had  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  their  position 
and  the  liberality  of  their  institutions.  While  the 
population  of  Egypt,  if  we  may  trust  our  authorities, 
had  fallen  off  one  half  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  trade  of  Alexandria  with  the  east  was 
still  limited  and  languid ;  she  had  not  yet  discovered 
the  sources  of  her  future  opulence  and  renown.* 
Amidst  this  motley  assemblage  of  conquerors  and 
conquered,  of  natives  and  of  strangers,  one  third,  it 

^  Diodorus  estimates  the  population  of  Egypt  under  the  last  of 
the  Ptolemies  at  3,000,000,  which,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  Alex- 
andrian census,  is  scarcely  half  what  he  declares  it  to  ha^e  been  two 
hundred  years  earlier.    Diodor.  i.  31 .,  xvii.  62. 
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is  said,  of  the  free  population  consisted  of  Jews,  a  chap. 
people  who  had  already  begun  to  develop  not  only  ___^ 
throughout  the  east,  but  even  in  Rome,  their 
strong  national  propensity  for  foreign  sojourn  and 
monetary  dealings/  The  Jews  in  Alexandria 
had  connected  themselves  with  the  upper  class 
rather  than  the  lower:  they  had  cultivated  the 
Greek  language,  and  imbibed  perhaps  some  taste 
for  Greek  ideas ;  and  when  they  became  ashamed 
of  retaining  the  oracles  of  their  sacred  books 
under  the  seal  of  the  old  Hebrew  idiom,  which 
had  been  long  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar  even 
among  themselves,  they  translated  them  into  the 
Greek,  as  it  was  then  spoken  at  Alexandria,  rather 
than  into  the  vernacular  dialect  of  their  com- 
patriots in  Palestine.  They  proved  themselves  dili- 
gent in  traffic  and  docile  as  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  thus  obtained  the  reward  of  citizenship 
by  a  special  decree.  The  free  population  of  Alex- 
andria is  said  to  have  amounted  about  this  time  to 
three  hundred  thousand  souls  ^ :  the  slaves  have 
been  loosely  estimated  at  an  equal  number.*  But 
if  we  reflect  that  the  Egyptians  had  little  oppor- 

'  Fhilo,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  denizens  of  Alexandria,  seventy 
Tears  later,  sajs  that  of  the  fire  quarters  of  the  city  two  were  called 
the  Jewish,  from  the  great  proportion  of  inhabitants  of  that  nation, 
and  that  there  were  many  Jews  in  the  other  quarters  also  (tn  Flacc, 
8.).  This  influx  of  Jews  began  with  the  conquest  of  their  country  by 
Ptolemseus  Soter,  and  was  increased  when  Philometor  ofiered  them 
an  asylum  from  the  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

'  Diodorus,  xvii.  52. 

'  Gibbon,  DecL  and  FaU^  c.  xii. ;  Mannert.  Oeog.  Or.  und  Rdm,  x. 
i.  629.  The  length  of  the  city  was  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  the 
breadth  about  one  mile.  Its  shape  was  tolerably  regular,  so  that 
Pliny*8  estimate  of  fifteen  miles  fur  the  circuit  must  be  erroneous, 
unless  it  is  meant  to  include  the  suburbs. 
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CHAP. 


Popularity 
of  Octavius 
in  Rome. 


tunity  of  maluDg  captives  in  war,  and  that  the 
means  of  purchase  most  have  been  confined  to  a 
small  class ;  when  we  consider  also  the  analogy  of 
modem  oriental  cities,  in  which  the  possession  of 
slaves  is  exceedingly  limited,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
reduce  this  estimate  by  half  or  even  two  thirds. 
It  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  menial 
drudgery  of  the  capital  was  stiU  performed  by  the 
Coptic  population ;  but  the  slave-dealers  of  Alex- 
andria ministered  to  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
ostentation ;  and  while  their  vessels  imported  the 
most  accomplished  artists  that  could  be  purchased 
in  the  harbours  of  Greece  and  Asia,  caravans  from 
the  Bahr  Abiad  and  the  Niger  conveyed  to  their 
markets  the  negroes  of  central  Africa,  and  with 
them  barbarians  not  less  fair  in  complexion  than 
the  pale-faced  denizens  of  the  German  forests.^ 

The  first  months  of  the  year  721  passed  away 
in  the  capital  of  the  east  amidst  licentious  orgies, 
the  rumour  of  which  caused  deep  resentment  at 
Rome,  while  the  popularity  of  Octavius,  not  with- 
out reason,  was  rising  daily  higher.  The  heir  of 
the  dictator  was  gradually  beginning  to  fill  the 
space  left  vacant  in  the  public  eye  by  his  uncle's 
death.     His  manners  were  afiable,  his  concern  for 

*  Lucan,  x.  127. : 

*^  Turn  famulsc  numerus  turbae,  popiilusque  minister ; 
Discolor  hos  sanguis,  alios  distinxerat  stas ; 
Ha;c  Libycos,  pars  tam  flavos  gerit  altera  crines, 
Ut  null  is  Caesar  Bhcni  sc  dicat  in  arvis 
Tam  rutilas  vidissc  comas.** 

It  is  possible  that  these  fair-haired  slaves  may  have  come  from  the  north, 
perhaps  from  the  interior  of  Russia :  but  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that 
there  arc  some  tribes  of  extremely  light  complexion  in  Africa  almost 
under  the  equator. 
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the  public  weal  was  passionate  and  unwearied,  and     otap. 

even  the  pretence  he  still  maintained   of  amity  |_ 

towards  an  unworthy  colleague  and  an  injurious 
relative  seemed  amiable  and  graceful.     After  the 
reduction  of  Sicily  he  had  devoted  some  time  to 
the  establishment  of  a  mild  but  firm  government 
in  Rome :  in  the  following  year,  however,  he  had 
thrown  himself  without  reserve  into  fatigues  and 
dangers  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  country 
against  hostile  barbarians.    He  engaged  the  Salassi  nis  oun- 
and  Taurisci  in  person  amidst  the  most  difficult  J^^the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  defeated  the  Liburni  and  Ja-  ^^**[*'' 
pydes  in  Dalmatia,  and  carried  his  arms  against  ana,  and 
the  Pannonians  on  the  waters  of  the  Save.     The  A.uTyig"*' 
first  of  these  wars  he  left  Messala  to  bring  to  a  '^^'  '^** 
conclusion ;  in  the  other  he  was  occupied  in  person 
during  three  successive  summers,  and  the  scale  on 
which  his  operations  were  conducted  required  the 
joint  exertions  of  all  his  best  commanders.     At  the 
end  of  three  campaigns  the  general  rising  of  the 
lUyrian  tribes  was  efltectually  quelled,  and  the  vast 
region  from  the  Save  to  the  borders  of  Epirus  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.^     Octavius 
obtained   the   distinction   of   a  wound   in   actual 
combat,  besides  incurring  other  dangers  and  in- 
juries.    The  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  but  the 
moment  was  not  propitious  to  the  indulgence  of 
vanity,  and  he  discreetly  deferred  its  celebration  to 
a  later  period. 

The  military  reputation  of  Octavius  was  thus  octavim 

*  Liv.  Epit.  cxxxi.,  cxxxii. ;   Suet.  Oci.  20,  21.;  Appian,  lUjfr. 
16—28.;  Dion,  xlix.  33—38.;  Floras,  iv.  12. 
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CHAP,     fully  restored  at  the  moment  when  the  disdo8ure 

of  his  rivars   disasters  in   Parthia  hung  like   a 

maintains  heavy  cloud  ovcF  the  brilliancy  of  his  former 
reuttons  fame.  The  dispatches  which  Antonius  had  sent 
toniiM^"  *^  Rome  had  disguised  his  losses  and  disgrace ; 
and  the  senate  had  been  induced  by  his  specious 
representations,  seconded  by  the  influence  of  his 
colleague,  who  at  that  moment  was  still  dubious 
of  the  event  of  the  Sicilian  contest,  to  decree  sacri- 
fices and  thanksgivings  in  honour  of  his  pretended 
victory.  Even  in  the  following  year,  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Sextus,  Octavius  continued  to 
lavish  upon  the  absent  triumvir  professions  of  un- 
abated good-will,  and  at  his  instance  certain  public 
honours  were  assigned  him,  his  chariot  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  rostra,  a  statue  was  raised  to  him 
in  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  he  was  invited  to 
assist  with  his  family  at  the  festive  banquets  of 
the  goddess.^  The  young  conqueror  carried  his 
professions  so  far  as  to  address  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  his  rival,  when  the  discomfiture  of  his 
expedition  was  no  longer  a  secret.  He  afi^ected  to 
lament  the  envy  to  which  his  own  recent  successes 
would  necessarily  expose  him.  In  the  mean  time 
he  congratulated  himself,  in  the  society  of  his  in- 
timate associates,  on  the  increasing  ability  and 
firmness  of  his  legions,  thus  constantly  exercised 
in  distant  and  dangerous  warfare ;  he  fed  the  hopes 
of  his  followers  with  visions  of  future  plunder, 
planned  new  expeditions  which  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  efi'ecting,  and  revived  the  recollection 
of  his  uncle's  most  romantic  exploit,  by  threatening 

^  Dion,  xllx.  18. 
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an  attack  upon  the  Britons.^     Antonius  gave  no     chap. 

XXVIII- 

heed  to  the  far-resounding  din  of  his  rivaPs  arma-  

ments,  but  few  of  his  countrymen  were  blinded 
probably  as  to  their  real  destination. 

Agrippa  continued  to  follow  diligently  the  foot-  AgHppa 
steps  of  his  illustrious  patron,  filling  up  the  outline  tbe  dty  u 
of  his  policy,  and  fixing  upon  hini  the  admiration  •^"*" 
of  the  citizens.  The  triumvir  was  anxious  that 
the  people  should  be  amused  by  shows  and  build- 
ings of  more  than  usual  splendour,  and  in  the  year 
720  this  faithful  minister  descended  from  the  rank 
he  had  attained  as  a  consular  to  serve  the  inferior 
office  of  ffidile.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
popular  magistracy  with  unexampled  magnificence. 
He  renewed  and  beautified  the  most  important 
public  buildings,  repaired  the  highways,  cleansed 
the  sewers^,  restored  the  aqueducts,  and  multi- 
plied the  fountains.^  The  decoration  of  the  barrier 
of  the  circus  with  the  figures  of  dolphins  was  at- 
tributed to  his  taste*;  nor  did  he  omit  to  dispense 
to  the  people  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  oil  and  salt,  and  throughout  the  year  he 
furnished  the  whole  population  with  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  barbers.  He  opened,  it  is  said,  an 
hundred  and  seventy  baths  for  public  recreation, 

*  Dion,  xlix.  38. 

*  Agrippa  caused  himself  to  be  convejed  in  a  boat  up  tbe  Cloaca 
Maxima.  Dion,  xlix.  43. ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvi.  24.,  **  Urbs  subter  na- 
vigata." 

^  Frontinus,  de  Aqiueduct,  c.  9. 

*  Dion,  I.  e.  The  spina  or  barrier  of  tbe  circus  was  the  low  wall 
which  ran  along  the  centre  of  the  area  parallel  to  its  length.  Along 
the  top  of  this  wall  Agrippa  placed  figures  of  dolphins  and  egg-shaped 
balls :  rove  ri  itX^npac  rd  rt  uoH^rj  frifiiovpyfiftara  Kariariiaaro^  oirtaf  ii 
avrwv  cu  iripio^oc  ruy  mpiipofiwv  avaiitKi'vufyrai, 
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CHAP,     and  his  shows  lasted  through  fifty-nine  days  without 

XXVIII  G  J  J 

^  intermission.  The  presents  he  made  of  money  and 
precious  obj  ects  were  more  than  usually  lavish  and 
systematic.  The  plunder  of  the  Illyrian  campaigns, 
from  which  Pollio  is  supposed  to  have  founded  his 
noble  library  for  the  use  of  the  citizens,  furnished 
doubtless  the  resources  for  this  profuse  expenditure. 
If  the  cofiers  of  the  generous  «dile  were  drained 
by  it,  we  may  surmise  that  the  triumvir  freely 
opened  his  own  hoards  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
For  grateful  as  the  Romans  might  be  to  the  agent 
through  whom  these  bounties  were  dispensed  to 
them,  it  was  to  Octavius  himself  that  they  at- 
tributed the  principSl  merit  of  the  design ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed,  when  a  rough  soldier  like 
Agrippa  proposed  that  the  innumerable  works  of 
art  concealed  in  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  should  be 
amassed  in  museums  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public,  that  he  was  obeying  the  master  impulse  of 
another  hand  only  slightly  veiled  from  general 
observation.^  The  morals  and  even  the  tranquillity 
of  the  city  were  promoted  by  a  salutary  edict  of 
Agrippa*s  aedileship  for  the  banishment  of  astro- 
logers and  soothsayers.  At  this  period  also  Octavius 
commenced  the  series  of  public  works  which  became 
some  of  the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  fame. 
With  the  fruitful  spoils  of  the  Dalmatian  war  he 
constructed  the  library  and  portico  to  which  he 

*  Compare  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxv.  9. ;  "  M.  Agrippa  vir  rusticitati 
propior  quam  deliciis.  Exstat  certe  ejus  oratlo  magnifica  et  maximo 
civium  digna  de  tabulis  omnibus  eignisque  publicandis;  quod  fieri 
satius  fuisset  quam  in  viilarum  cxilia  pelli.  Yerum  eadem  ilia  tor- 
vitas  tabulas  duas  Ajacis  ct  Veneris  mercata  est  a  Cyzicenis.** 
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gave  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  of  which  some     chap. 

XXVIIL 

mutilated  features  still  exist,  and  attract  the  student  


of  antiquity  to  the  most  squalid  quarter  of  the 
modem  city.  On  the  death  of  Bocchus  king  of 
Mauretania,  the  ruler  of  the  imperial  republic  con- 
stituted a  Roman  province  of  his  ample  domains.' 
The  god  Terminus  planted  his  foot  firmly  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Atlas ;  but  he  disdained  even 
to  visit  the  vaunted  conquests  of  Antonius,  who  pre* 
tended  to  annex  Armenia  and  Media  to  the  empire, 
while  he  afiected  with  the  same  breath  to  bestow 
them  upon  his  mistress  or  his  favourites. 

When  Octavius  felt  assured  that  his  popularity  Rupture 
had  taken  root,  he  became  less  solicitous  to  main-  the  trium- 
tain  the  appearance  of  good- will  towards  the  object  ^^"^ 
of  general  odium.  Already  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  721  the  rivals  had  entered  upon  a  series  of 
angry  recriminations.  Antonius  objected  that  his 
colleague  had  expelled  Sextus  from  the  scat  of 
his  power,  and  deprived  Lepidus  of  the  share  of 
the  administration  which  had  been  guaranteed  to 
him,  without  dividing  with  himself  the  troops 
and  provinces  wrested  from  them.  He  further 
complained  that  Octavius  bad  assigned  the  lands 
of  Italy  to  the  Caesarian  veterans  without  making 
or  leaving  room  for  any  provision  for  the  absent 
Antonians.  Octavius  retorted  by  charging  his 
rival  with  the  murder  of  Sextus,  and  the  cruel 
captivity  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  a  friend  and  ally 
of  the  republic,  whose  honour  suflfered  by  such 
harsh  injustice.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  brand  with 
due  censure  the  honours  which  he  had  conferred 

I  Dion,  /.  c. 
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CHAP,     upon  the  foreign  queen  and  her  upstart  children, 
and  to  complain  of  the  claim  he  advanced  on  behalf 


of  Csesarion.  As  for  the  insinuations  agidnst  his 
disposal  of  the  troops  and  territories  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  own  prowess,  he  replied  that  Anto- 
nius  had  made  no  offer  to  share  with  a  colleague 
his  Armenian  conquests,  and  he  contrasted,  with 
bitter  irony,  the  petty  assignments  of  land  which 
he  could  make  to  his  own  followers  in  Italy  with  the 
broad  domains  which  the  self-styled  conqueror  of 
the  Parthians  pretended  to  have  acquired  beyond 
Antoniua  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.^  Stung  by  these 
^unceof  sarcasms  Antonius  tore  himself  from  the  fascina- 
^?^®'  tions  of  the  Egyptian  capital,  and  rejoined  his 
legions  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  penetrated  once  more  to  the  Araxes, 
declaring  that  he  was  about  to  bring  the  contest  of 
Rome  with  Parthia  to  a  final  decision.  But  he 
already  perceived  that  the  ruler  of  the  west  was 
only  watching  the  opportunity  to  attack  him,  and 
instead  of  wasting  his  own  forces  in  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  conflict,  his  real  object  was  to  negotiate 
with  the  king  of  Media  the  terras  of  an  alliance 
against  the  powers  of  the  western  world.  The 
barbaric  sovereign  obtained  a  share  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia,  and  a  detachment  of  Roman  legionaries 
to  strengthen  him  against  the  Parthians ;  in  return 
for  these  favours  he  furnished  the  triumvir  with 
some  squadrons  of  Median  cavalry,  and  restored 
some  standards  which  he  had  captured  from  his 
legate  Statianus.     At  the  same  time  he  betrothed 

»  Plutarch,  Anton.  55,  56. ;  Dion,  1.  1,  2. 
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his  daughter  lotape  to  Alexander,  the  infant  son     chap. 

XXVIIL 

of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  and  allowed  her  to  be 


carried  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity.^ 

As  soon  as  these  negotiations  were  concluded,  Antoniui 
the  triumvir  turned  his  face  once  more  westward.  ^JJS^JlSi 
He  had  already  appointed  Cleopatra  to  meet  him  ^^" 
at  Ephesus;  thither  he  directed  Canidius  to  lead  samot. 
sixteen  legions  of  Roman  veterans,  thoroughly 
trained  in  many  arduous  campaigns,  and  devoted 
to  the  person  of  the  imperator  who  had  shared 
their  direst  reverses.  There  also  he  summoned 
his  auxiliaries  and  allies.  His  officers  levied  fresh 
battalions  among  the  subjects  of  the  republic  in 
Greece  and  Thrace,  Asia  Minor  and  Sjrria,  the  wide 
provinces  through  which  his  command  extended, 
and  the  aid  of  the  barbarians  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Syrtis  was  invoked  to  swell  the  multitude  of 
all  colours,  arms,  and  languages,  assembled  under 
his  banners.  A  numerous  fleet  was  collected  from 
the  ports  and  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  most  daring  seamen  and  the  most  skilful 
navigators  of  the  world  belonged  to  the  portion  of 
the  Roman  dominions  which  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Antonius.  The  queen  of  Egypt  exerted  . 
herself  to  assume  such  a  martial  attitude  as  should 
comport  with  her  claims  to  universal  sovereignty. 
Her  armies  were  numerous  and  well-appointed ; 
their  native  pride  had  never  been  damped  by 
defeat:  her  navies  were  justly  celebrated  for  the 
size  of  their  galleys  and  the  weight  of  their  ar- 
tillery; and  she  could  pour  into  the  lap  of  her 

1  Dion,  xlix.  44. 
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CHAP,     of  the  armourer's  forro,  and  the  traininsr  of  the 

XXVIIL  .  •  .        . 

rustic  conscript.     It  was  not  the  border  skirmishes 

>idth  the  Germans  or  the  Parthians  that  could  excite 
such  a  frenzy  of  alarm ;  it  was  the  hate  of  neigh- 
bour against  neighbour,  the  impending  conflict  of 
a  world  in  arms.     The  foes  of  Rome  were  indeed 
raging  against  her,  but  her  deadliest  enemy  was  of 
her  own  household.     Virgil  pointed  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Euphrates,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
NUe.^ 
The  consuls       While  the  Antonian  consuls  occupied  the  chief 
Bome^llnd    scats  of  the  magistracy  it   suited  the  policy  of 
Stoniw.     Octavius  to  pretend  that  they  grasped  the  sub- 
stantial power  also.      Accordingly,   in   absenting 
himself  from  the  curia  at  the  moment  of  their 
accession  to  office,  he  afiected  to  apprehend  violence 
beyond  the  means  of  a  private  citizen  to  resist; 
and  when  he  returned  to  confront  his  enemies  and 
repel  aggression,  he  placed  soldiers  at  the  door,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  an  escort  of  sturdy  adhe- 
rents, each  of  whom  only  half  concealed  a  dagger 
folded  in  his  robe.     Thus  doubly  protected  he  took 

1  See  the  concluding  lines  of  Virgirs  first  Georgic: 

*^  Hinc  movet  Euphrates,  illinc  Germania  beUum : 
Vicinse  ruptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes 
Arma  ferunt ;  saevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe.** 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  period  to  which  thej  refer.  In  the 
year  717  there  was  actual  warfare  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  apparent  harmony  between  the  triumvirs, 
and  the  prospect  at  least  of  universal  pacification.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  year  722  there  was  no  apprehension  of  hostilities  on  the  eastern 
or  the  northern  frontier,  but  there  was  a  general  foreboding  of  civil 
war.  Among  the  prodigies  of  the  year  722  Dion  mentions  an  eruption 
of  Etna:  compare, 

"  Quoties  Cyclopum  effervfire  in  agros 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibus  iEtnam.** 
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his  accustomed  place  between  the  consuls,  and  from     chap. 

,  XXVIII. 

that  august  eminence  defended  himself  in  terms  of 


studied  modesty,  while  he  turned  against  Antonius 
and  his  creatures  the  language  of  opprobrious  accu- 
sation. The  adherents  of  the  absent  triumvir  were 
struck  dumb ;  no  voice  was  raised  in  his  defence ; 
and  when  Octavius  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
again  on  a  certain  day  to  hear  a  more  formal  dis- 
closure of  his  charges  against  his  colleague,  the 
consuls  evaded  the  blow  which  they  felt  to  be  im- 
pending by  escaping  secretly  from  the  city.  This 
precipitate  retreat,  under  the  avowed  pressure  of 
personal  danger,  might  recal  a  painful  reminiscence 
of  the  flight  of  the  tribunes  to  Cajsar's  camp  at 
Ravenna.  The  consuls  hastened  to  rejoin  their 
patron  in  the  east,  and  were  attended  or  followed 
by  many  of  the  senators.  Antonius  rejoiced  at 
having  a  public  rather  than  a  personal  grievance 
to  inscribe  upon  his  banners;  such  a  grievance, 
indeed,  as  had  decided  many  generous  minds  at 
the  opening  of  the  late  war.  Octavius,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  to  break  the  force  of  this 
specious  pretence  by  declaring  that  he  had  allowed 
the  fugitives  to  depart  on  their  own  petition,  and 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  he  gave  free 
leave  to  all  who  wished  it  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  camp  of  his  enemies.^ 

This  act  of  homage  to  the  prescriptions  of  law  Antoniiu 
and  order  was  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  wrueif ' 
It  conciliated  the  prejudices  of  the  citizens,  vexed  |J|^/"^ 
at   the  first   symptom  of  reviving  violence,   and 

1  Suetonius,  Odav.  17.;  Dion,  1.  2. 
VOL.  HI.  X 
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17  xi'ZZL^  r':r  inv  <^:L.:'iiribIe  jusdncation  of  the  cause 

:•:    -s-^-iL  The-  w^err  alreadr  deroted.     It  threw 

::r«:c  a  it^LT^i  ind  dtcesced  renegade,  the  tyrant  of 
a  riT^rir:!  «:i:iir^.  th-r  sLive  of  a  foreign  mistress,  the 
^jii^zr^  ai.  i  is  was  devoctiv  beiievevK  the  curse  due 
•■:  an  iiiTi.ier  o:  his  ozunrrv.  But  Antonius  still 
ez:j.^:rz^i  a  Rjta'i  f^irr.  When  he  assumed  the 
vin  i:  :-,irI  jn  ::  the  Lijore^l  magistrates  of  the  city, 
he  c:-iiver.eii  the  members  of  the  senate  in  his 
TTsin.  and  gave  ro  his  hostile  declarations  the 
c>:-Loar  of  a  legitimate  decree.  He  crowned  the  in- 
sults which  he  heaped  upon  t>ctavius  with  a  formal 
missive  of  divoroe  to  his  injured  consort;  but 
neither  his  public  nor  his  private  grounds  of  offence 
suficeil  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  those  around 
him.  manv  of  whom  now  shrunk  from  his  side  and 

m 

thrirw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  his  enemy.     The 
defection   of  Titius,  an  officer  in  whom  he  had 
placed  great  confidence,  but  whose  zeal  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Sextus  he  strenuously  disavowed,  was  a 
irreat  blow  to  his  fortunes.     And  when  he  was  de- 
sened  by  Plancus,  who  had  abandoned  every  cause 
and  every  patron  in  turn,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
shrewdest  of  observers  had  discovered  the  weakness 
ptancni       of  his  resources  and  the  peril  of  his  position.    These 
dirui^^^e  two  personages  had  been  intimate  associates  of  the 
h^'^r  **'  triumvir,  and  had  not  only  shared  in  all  his  political 
which  ex-     counseb,  but  also  attested  his  ^vill.    This  document, 

asperates  -i         •   i  i       • 

the  people    as  was  uot  unusual  ynth  such  important  mstru- 
^!"^        ments,  had  been  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the 
Vestal  virgins  at  Kome.     The  traitors  could  not 
only  disclose  tlie  contents,  but  reveal  to  the  govern- 
ment the  place  where  the  paper  was  deposited.    The 
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populace  was  more  scrupulous  than  its  rulers,  and     chap. 

murmured  at  the  meanness  or  impiety  of  Octavius  

in  profiting  by  this  treachery,  and  breaking  the 
seals  which  human  and  divine  laws  pronounced 
eminently  sacred.  But,  when  the  fatal  contents 
were  divulged,  indignation  overruled  every  other 
feeling.  No  terms,  it  was  insisted,  should  be 
kept  with  the  basest  of  traitors,  who  could  own  a 
child  of  Cleopatra  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
Caesar,  confer  upon  a  foreign  potentate  and  her 
bastard  brood  the  treasures  and  territories  of  the 
republic,  and  direct  his  own  body  to  be  entombed 
with  hers  in  a  foreign  sepulchre.  When  these 
amazing  facts  were  known  the  citizens  were  pre- 
pared to  believe  implicitly  any  story  or  surmise 
that  could  be  bruited  against  the  culprit.  Who 
could  doubt  that  Anton ius  had  pledged  Cleopatra 
in  his  cups  to  sacrifice  the  west  to  her  ambition,  and 
remove  to  Alexandria  the  government  of  the  world, 
to  spurn  the  gods  of  the  forum  and  the  Capitol, 
and  prostrate  Mars  and  Quirinus  before  the 
monsters  of  the  Nile  ?  The  torrent  of  i)opular  in- 
dignation swept  the  waverers  and  the  neutral  along 
with  it.  No  one  ventured  to  doubt,  to  hesitate,  or 
to  palliate ;  Octavius  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  listened  with  suppressed  exultation  to  the  wild 
acclaim  which  greeted  him  as  the  champion  of  the 
nation,  the  assertor  of  its  principles,  and  the  de- 
fender of  its  faith.  But  he  could  still  calculate 
calmly  the  chances  of  success,  and  abstain  from 
wanton  affronts.  To  declare  Antonius  a  public 
enemy,  which  the  people  loudly  demanded,  would 
have  been  to  pronounce   sentence   against   every 
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Roman  who  had  arraved  himself  on  his  side.  To 
these,  his  misguided  adherents,  he  would  still  leave 
open  the  door  to  repentance,  and  he  contented 
himself,  and  persuaded  the  citizens  to  be  content, 
with  proclaiming  war  against  Egypt.  This  cere- 
mony he  perfonned  in  person,  in  the  garb  of  a 
Fetial  herald,  according  to  the  solemn  rites  of  an- 
tiquity, at  the  portals  of  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  the 
citizens  thronging  densely  around  him  arrayed  in 
their  soldier's  cloaks.^  He  thus  threw  upon  his 
rival  the  odium  of  the  blackest  treason,  in  drawing 
his  sword  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  enemy  against  his 
own  country  and  kindred. 

It  was  from  Athens  that  Antonius  issued  his  de- 
claration of  war  and  his  bill  of  divorce.  This  last 
act  was  the  crowning  effect  of  Cleopatra's  influence, 
and  the  consummation  of  her  triumph.  She  had 
evinced  the  utmost  jealousy  of  every  attempt  of 
her  victhn  to  throw  off  his  voluptuous  fetters, 
and  retrieve  his  £:ood  name  in  fields  of  honourable 
warfare;  and  when  he  at  last  roused  himself 
to  action  for  the  defence  of  his  political  ascend- 
ancy, and  advanced  towards  the  west  to  measure 
himself  with  his  imperious  rival,  she  clung  more 
closely  than  ever  to  his  side  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Domitius  and  others,  that  he  should 
drive  from  his  presence  the  bird  of  evil  omen,  as 
unfit  even  from  her  sex  to  undergo  the  toils  or 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  war.  They  would 
have  sacrificed  the  two  hundred  ships  and  twenty 
thousand  talents  which  she  contributed  to  the 
cause,    rather    than    retain    the    disadvantage   of 

»  Dion,  1.4. 
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her  disgraceful  alliance.     The  resolution  of  An-  ^  oiap. 

tonius  was  for  a  moment  shaken,  but  the  sorceress  ' ^ 

speedily  resumed  her  sway.  He  replied,  and  pro- 
bably she  dictated  the  answer,  that  in  none  of  his 
allies  did  he  discover  a  superior  in  understanding 
to  her,  who,  while  she  ably  governed  her  own 
kingdom,  partook  with  himself  the  arduous  cares 
of  his  eastern  administration.  This  avowal  was 
sealed  by  the  divorce  of  Octavia.  Her  base  and 
profligate  husband  sent  persons  to  Rome  to  conduct 
her  repuduition  with  all  the  harshness  of  the  law. 
They  ejected  Octavia  from  the  house  which  was  no 
longer  hers,  and  drove  her  to  take  refuge  with  her 
brother,  carrying  with  her  all  the  children  Antonius 
had  left  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  not  only  her 
OAVTi,  but  those  of  Fulvia  also.  The  Romans  greeted 
her  with  admiration  and  pity;  but  her  sorrows  were 
not  for  herself  but  for  the  passions  of  which  she  was 
the  victim,  and  for  the  rupture  of  which  she  might 
deem  herself  the  unoffending  cause.  The  simplicity 
of  her  demeanour  had  won  her  popularity  wherever 
she  had  sojourned,  and  the  dignified  reserve  with 
which  she  veiled  a  certain  coldness  of  tempera- 
ment, common  to  her  perhaps  with  the  astute 
Octavius,  commanded  the  veneration  of  the  most 
dissolute  communities.  At  Athens  she  had  not 
only  been  hailed  with  honours  when  present,  but 
the  remembrance  of  her  virtues  continued  to  be 
cherished  after  her  departure.  Cleopatra  was 
jealous  even  of  her  rival's  shadow,  and  could  not 
bear  to  be  haunted  by  it  in  the  dwelling  she  had 
quitted.  She  strove  to  outshine  in  liberality  the 
name  which  she  could  not  imitate  in  virtue,  and 
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CHAP,     the  fickle  Athenians  were  induced  to  compliment 
xxvm.  • 
her  in  a  public  harangue.^ 

Prepara-  The  military  preparations  which  Antonius  had 

i»to  ridea.  made,  although  they  did  not  take  his  adversary  by 
surprise,  caused  him  deep  anxiety  from  their 
promptness  as  well  as  their  magnitude.  In  the 
midst  of  much  real  and  some  a£Pected  dissipation, 
the  eastern  triumvir  had  displayed  his  great  abi- 
lities in  the  collection  and  disposition  of  his  vast 
forces.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  this  naval  and 
military  superiority,  but  exerted  himself  to  un- 
dermine his  enemy's  power  with  gold,  which  he 
lavished  among  the  Csesarians  in  Italy.  Conscious 
of  the  intrigues  at  work  against  him,  Octavius 
dared  not  quit  the  centre  of  affairs ;  and  the  report 
of  prodigies,  as  well  as  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  contributions  he  was  forced  to  levy,  de- 
manded his  constant  presence  in  the  city.  After 
all  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  he  escaped 
being  attacked  in  the  peninsula  ;  for  Antonius  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Corcyra,  and  his  troops  were 
gradually  concentrating  on  the  points  from  which 
they  could  most  readily  be  transported  across  the 
Ionian  gulf,  when  a  premature  announcement  that 
Octavius  had  himself  crossed  over  from  Italy  and 
was  lying  with  his  whole  fleet  off  the  Ceraunian 
headland,  persuaded  the  assailant  that  his  attack 
was  anticipated,  and  induced  him  to  awcut  the 
encounter  on  his  own  shores.  Omng  to  this 
misapprehension  the  rest  of  the  year  passed  away 
without  a  blow  being  struck :  Octavius  em- 
ployed himself  vigorously  in  pushing  forward  his 

»  Plutarch,  Anton.  57. 
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preparations  and  counterworking  his  rival's  emis-     chap. 

Y  IT  V I  ¥  f 

saries ;  and  when  on  the  first  of  January  he  as-  ^ 

sumed  the  consulship  with  his  friend  Messala,  to  a.  u.  723. 
the  rejection  of  Antonius  to  whom  it  had  been  ortavlii 
previously  guaranteed,  he  was  hailed  as  the  legiti-  J]!j2S''i^i^ 
mate  defender  of  the  state  and  leader  of  its  armies. 
The  term  assigned  to  his  triumvirate  had  now 
elapsed:  he  increased  his  popularity  by  declining 
to  renew  it.  At  the  same  time  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Antonius,  in  which  he  demanded  that  he 
should  withdraw  all  his  forces  to  a  certain  distance 
inland,  in  order  that  they  might  confer  together 
securely  at  some  point  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  or  meet  on  similar  conditions  in  Italy. 
This  last  feint  was  intended  to  inspire  his  soldiers 
with  confidence,  but  Antonius,  as  he  expected,  put 
it  aside,  remarking  scornfully,  "  Who  then  shall 
stand  umpire  between  us  if  either  infringes  the 
covenant?"*  There  was  now  no  third  power,  like 
that  of  Lepidus,  to  pretend  to  hold  the  scale  be- 
tween them. 

Every  moment  of  delay  increased  the  difficul-  <^ompari»n 

of  the  vv^ 

ties  of  a  leader  who  lavished  his  resources  with  specuve 
frivolous  prodigality.    Antonius  had  adopted  Patr©  bj^tnd 
for  his  winter  quarters,  but  for  the  better  support  ^^ 
of  his  vast  armies  he  had  dispersed  them  in  small 
divisions  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian,  though  a 
large  portion  of  their  subsistence  was  supplied  by 
sea  from  Egypt  at  the  charge  of  Cleopatra.     If  the 
whole  of  these  battalions  could  have  been  assembled 
together,  they  would  have  presented  a  magnificent 
force  of  an  hundred  thousand  legionaries  and  twelve 

<  Dion,  1. 9. 
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CHAP,     thousand  horse,  besides  the  countless  squadrons 

XXVIII.  .  • 

of  Oriental  auxiliaries,  led  for  the  most  part  in 

person  by  their  native  chieftains.  These  formi- 
dable armaments  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  ,Canidius  Crassus.  Antonius  had  determined,  at 
Cleopatra's  instigation,  to  decide  the  war  at  sea,  on 
which  element  she  knew  that  her  own  subjects 
were  strongest ;  and  accordingly  he  chose  his  oavh 
post  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  war- vessels.  The 
galleys  which  he  had  collected  in  the  gulf  of  Am- 
bracia,  near  the  promontory  of  Actium,  amounted, 
it  is  said,  to  five  hundred  in  number,  many  of 
them  rising  to  ten  banks  of  oars,  and  labouring 
through  the  sea  with  unwieldy  bulk  and  propor- 
tions. But  these  magnificent  machines  were  for  the 
most  part  ill-manned  and  inexpertly  handled ;  their 
captains  had  been  obliged  to  press  landsmen  for  the 
service,  and  travellers,  muleteers,  and  field  labourers 
had  been  seized  and  hurried  on  board  to  learn  the 
duties  of  war  and  navigation  together,  almost  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  For  the  coast  of  Calabria  from 
Tarentum  to  Brundisium  was  bristling  meanwhile 
with  the  masts  of  the  Caesarian  flotilla;  hardly 
reaching  indeed  in  number  to  one  half  of  the 
Antonian,  and  not  less  inferior  perhaps  in  the 
size  of  its  vessels.  But  the  Liburnian  galleys  were 
fully  equipped,  skilfully  manoeuvred,  and  adapted 
for  light  and  rapid  movements,  which  in  ancient 
warfare  was  generally  of  the  first  importance.  It 
might  be  remembered  however  that  this  class  of 
vessels  had  been  sorely  worsted  by  the  mariners  of 
Sextus,  and  that  the  great  victory  of  Agrippa  ofi^ 
Naulochus  had  been  decided  by  the  superior  weight 
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of  his  armament;   and  doubtless  Octavius  relied     hiap. 

upon  tlie  genius  of  his  admiral  more  than  on  his  |_ 

ships,  his  seamen,  or  his  fortune.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  eighty  thousand  Roman  legionaries,  well 
trained  and  appointed,  with  cavalry  not  inferior  in 
number  to  his  antagonist's.  He  was  much  less  en- 
cumbered with  subsidiary  forces ;  yet  he  might 
despair  of  transporting  so  vast  a  multitude  across 
the  sea  in  the  face  of  the  Antonian  cruisers ;  and 
he  must  have  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  enemy,  whom 
he  could  hardly  have  reached  to  strike  on  land,  was 
prepared  to  meet  him  at  sea. 

Throughout  the  winter  both  parties  watched  ocuviiu 
each  other,  and  engaged  only  in  petty  skirmishes.  lonun  guir. 
Agrippa  assumed  the  offensive,  while  Antonius 
rather  avoided  than  parried  his  attacks.  The 
Caisarian  commander  cruised  over  the  whole  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  cut  off  numerous  transport  and  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  establislied  himself 
securely  at  Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  from 
whence  he  annoyed  him  by  repeatedly  attacking  his 
stations  on  the  coast.^  Meanwhile  the  Antonian 
navy  suffered  in  various  ways,  partly  from  the 
want  of  exercise  for  the  men,  partly  from  sickness, 
partly  also  from  desertion.  Shut  up  in  their  ports 
the  motley  crowds  which  imjxjrfectly  manned  it 
gained  little  in  experience,  while  they  dwindled 
away  in  numbers.'-  The  straits  were  left  un- 
guarded, the  sea  was  abandoned.     Octavius  seized 

'  Dion,  1.  11.;  Oros.  vi.  19. 

*  Orosius  says  that  one  third  of  their  number  perished  from  hunger, 
and  pretends  to  quote  a  saying  of  Antonius  on  the  occasion,  that 
while  the  oars  remained  sound,  there  would  be  no  want  of  oarsmen, 
as  long  as  there  was  a  population  in  Greece.    Oros.  /.  c. 
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CHAP,     the  opportunity,   assembled  his  troops  with  ad- 
mirable  precision,  and  transported  them  across  the 


Ionian  gulf  to  Torune  on  the  coast  of  Kpirus.  He 
summoned  the  principal  citizens  from  Rome  to 
attend  upon  the  progress  of  his  arms  ^ :  on  the  one 
hand  they  were  pledges  of  the  good  will  of  the  state 
towards  him,  on  the  other  they  were  hostages  for 
its  good  faith.  Encircled  by  this  brilliant  retinue 
he  steered  for  Corcyra,  which  was  abandoned  to 
him  without  a  blow ;  he  gained  the  continent  at  a 
spot  called  Glykys  Limen,  the  fresh-water  harbour, 
where  the  river  Acheron  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea ;  and  from  thence  he  boldly  directed  his  course 
towards  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  vast  armaments  of  Antonius  were  ar- 
rayed line  within  line.  He  was  aware  of  the 
hardships  under  which  the  Antonians  were  suf- 
fering, and  of  the  discontent  which  the  presence 
and  haughty  bearing  of  Cleopatra  excited  amongst 
their  officers.  The  information  he  had  received 
led  him  to  anticipate  an  important  defection  from 
their  ranks  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  in  force 
before  them.  In  this  however  he  was  for  the  time 
deceived,  and  when  the  enemy  promptly  assumed 
an  attitude  of  defence  he  retired  from  the  position 
he  had  assumed  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and 
brought  his  galleys  to  anchor  in  port  Comarus. 
He  encamps  The  army  which  had  disembarked  at  the  foot  of 
tamw  of  the  Acroceraunia  directed  its  march  southward  along 
bracu™  ^^^  coast  till  it  reached  its  commander  at  the  spot 
gulf,  within  where  the  fleet  had  come  to  land.  The  camp  was 
AntoDian     formcd  ou  a  slight  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood, 

>  Dion,  1.  11. 
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the  site  upon  which  Octavius  afterwards  founded  his     chap. 
City  of  Victory,  Nicopolis.    From  this  elevation,  as  1 


he  fronted  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  might  fleet  u 
behold  on  his  right  the  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
on  his  left  the  deep  bay  of  Ambracia,  which  pene- 
trates thirty  miles  into  the  mainland,  and  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  not  less  than  ten.  This  sheet  of 
water  is  bordered  by  a  wide  alluvial  plain,  and 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  crowned 
in  the  extreme  distance  by  the  snowy  ridge  which 
divides  Epirus  from  Thessaly  and  yEtolia.  Before 
him,  the  ground  sloped  gently  to  the  narrow  inlet 
of  the  gulf,  and  faced  a  tongue  of  low  land,  pro- 
jecting from  the  shores  of  Acamania  on  the  south, 
and  bending  the  channel  of  the  straits  like  the  limbs 
of  a  siphon.  At  the  tip,  or  "actc,"  of  this  peninsula  The  Ac 
stood  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo,  denominated  the 
Actium,  or  chapel  of  the  Point;  and  here  the 
neighbouring  tribes  had  been  wont  to  celebrate  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  their  tutelary  deity. 
At  this  period  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  land  was 
covered  with  the  armaments  of  Antonius ;  his  camp 
lay  on  the  sea  coast,  in  a  low  marshy  spot,  where 
the  health  of  the  troops  had  suffered  extremely 
from  damp  in  the  winter,  and  the  heats  scarcely 
yet  passed  of  the  summer.  On  either  side  of  the 
strait  he  had  erected  redoubts,  and  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  his  vessels  effectually  barred  the  iulet^ 
which  was  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  width. 

Octavius  might  despair  of  making  any  impression  Antonius 
upon   so   strong   a   position   except  through    the  eSweT 
treachery  of  the  defenders.     Having  fortified  his 
camp  he  connected  it  by  a  line  of  entrenchment 
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cording  to  an  uncertain  tradition,  made  an  abortive 

attempt  to  transport  his  vessels  on  greased  skins 
across  the  peninsula  which  he  occupied,  and  so 
turn  the  flank  of  his  adversary's  fleet.  The  attempt, 
if  it  was  really  made,  and  there  certainly  seems  no 
sufficient  motive  for  making  it,  was  not  persisted  in. 
The  invader  sate  himself  quietly  do^n,  and  bided 
the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  his  adversary,  Antonius 
himself  was  at  Patra),  when  he  heard  of  the  enemy's 
arrival  on  the  coast.  He  proceeded  with  his  usual 
gallantry  to  confront  the  danger,  in  the  face  of  which 
his  martial  spirit  seemed  always  to  revive.  From 
his  camp  at  Actium  he  crossed  the  straits,  and  en- 
trenched himself  with  the  main  body  of  his  infantry 
in  front  of  the  Caesarian  lines,  sending  at  the 
same  time  his  cavalry  round  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  But  he 
had  left  Agrippa  behind  him.  No  sooner  had  he 
quitted  Patra)  than  the  pursuer  occupied  it,  and 
hastening  in  his  track,  reached  the  island  of  Leucas, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  cut  off^  a  naval 
squadron  of  the  Antonians  under  the  command  of 
Nasidicus.  At  the  same  time  Statilius  Taurus 
and  the  traitor  Titius,  who  did  not  scruple  to  join 
in  the  enterprize  against  tlie  patron  he  had  deserted, 
though  PoUio  had  been  excused  from  arming  on 
the  ground  of  his  private  friendship  with  Antonius,^ 
gained  a  victory  over  the  cavalry,  which  was  making 
the  circuit  of  the  gulf,  and  carried  off^  Philadelphus 
king  of  Paphlagonia,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  ex- 
tensive defection  which  was  about  to  take  place. 

1  Veil.  ii.  88. 
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The  example  of  the  barbarian  potentate  was  imme-  <'"ap. 
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diately  followed  by  Domiti us,  the  son ,  as  we  have  seen,  ____^ 


of  the  most  inveterate  of  Caesar's  enemies.  Nothing  nefecuon 
was  simpler  than  to  plead  disgust  at  the  influence  omcen  and 
of  the  Egyptian  harlot ;  and  this  was  the  pretext  '^^ 
offered  by  the  renegade  and  accepted  with  sup- 
pressed scorn  by  Octavius.  Antonius  was  alarmed 
and  distressed  at  this  instance  of  perfidy ;  but 
lie  magnanimously  sent  the  traitor's  slaves  and 
baggage  after  him,  resisting  Cleopatra's  more  vin- 
dictive counsels.  Domitius  was  suffering  at  the 
time  from  fever,  and  his  death,  which  took  place 
only  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  sign  of  tardy  remorse.  But  the  example  was 
fatal.  Amyntas,  who  had  received  Pisidia  from 
the  triumvir,  and  Deiotarus  king  of  Galatia,  went 
over  without  delay,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
couraijement  and  distraction  which  these  losses 
occasioned,  the  party  most  hostile  to  Cleopatra  ex- 
erted themselves  to  urge  more  vehemently  than  ever 
her  immediate  dismissal.  Canidius  advised  his 
leader  to  quit  the  fleet,  in  which  ann  he  deemed 
success  most  uncertain,  and  break  away  with  the 
land  forces  into  Thrace  or  ^lacedonia,  and  tliere 
await  on  chosen  ground  the  attack  of  an  inferior 
enemy. 

The  defection  of  individuals  was  followed  by  the  iiis  forces 
defeat  of  detachments.      Sosius  made   an    unsuc-  fc']ued"in 
cessful  attack  upon  Agrippa's   galleys  i,  and  An-  ^^^n^J^ 
tonius   himself  was  worsted   in   a   skirmish  with 
the  outposts  of  the  land  forces.     These  repeated 

>  Dion  has  made  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  stating  that  Sosius  was  killed 
in  this  skirmish.     He  mentions  him  again  several  times. 
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his  plan  of  combining  a  front  and  flank  move- 
ment on  the  enemy's  main  body,  and  when  his 
troops  and   officers  were   once  more  collected  in 
the  camp  at  Actium,  he  had  already  renounced 
the  idea  of  encountering  the  enemy  either  by  land 
He  dc-        or  sea.      It  was  the  advice  of  the  dastard  Cleo- 
oropatra/  patra,  such  at  least  was  the  rumour,  for  the  Romans 
withdraw     could  not  bear  to  brand  even  the  renegade  An- 
to  Egypt      tonius   as  a  coward,  to  abandon   the  defence  of 
Greece  to  a  few  garrisons,  and  withdraw  the  main 
body  of  sea  and  land  forces  to  Egypt.     But  in 
order  to   maintain   the   appearance   of  a  hostile 
attitude  and   encourage  the  allies,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  fleet  should  put  to  sea  in  battle 
array,  and  give  to  its  projected  retreat  the  appear- 
*  ance  of  a  challenge.     The  fleet  of  Antonius  had 
never  been  fully  manned;  its  complements  were 
now  still  more  reduced  by  sickness  and  desertion, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  a  large  number 
of  the  vessels.     The  best  and  largest  were  retained, 
laden  with  treasure,  and  filled  with  twenty  thousand 
chosen  legionaries  and  two  thousand  bowmen.     The 
soldiers  were  dismayed  at  the  preparations  for  flight 
which  could  not  be  concealed  from  them.    One  of  the 
centurions,  who  had  fought  through  several  cam- 
paigns  for   the  leader  who  was  about  to  desert 
him,  and  was  covered  with  scars,  wept  as  Antonius 
passed  along  the  ranks.    "  Imperator,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  why  do  you  distrust  these  wounds,  or  this  sword, 
and  rest  your  hopes  on  miserable  logs  of  wood? 
Let  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  fight  on  sea,  but 
give  us  land,  on  which  we  are  wont  to  conquer  or 
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die."  The  imperator  had  no  words  to  reply  with ;  hiap. 
but  merely  waved  his  hand  in  cold  encourage-  ____, 
ment,  and  passed  quickly  on.  Another  of  his 
officers,  Q.  Dellius,  had  just  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.  He  was  now  suspicious  of  every  body 
and  had  lost  all  coirfidence  in  himself.  He  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  guidance  of  Cleopatra,  whom 
he  feared  perhaps  and  distrusted  hardly  less  than 
the  rest.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  he  insisted 
upon  her  tasting  all  the  viands  which  were  oflFered 
to  him.  Cleopatra  derided  the  futility  of  such  a 
precaution.  She  placed  a  chaplct  on  his  head,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  banquet  invited  him  to  cast 
the  flowers  into  his  goblet  and  quaff  them  in  the 
wine.  When  he  was  about  to  pledge  her,  she  ab- 
ruptly stopped  him,  and  commanded  a  condemned 
criminal  to  swallow  the  draught.  The  wretch 
fell  instantly  dead  at  her  feet.  The  flowers  had 
been  steeped  in  poison.^  Every  preparation  was 
now  made  for  the  speediest  flight,  and  when  An- 
tonius  pretended  that  the  sails  he  ordered  to  be 
put  on  board  were  provided  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
vanquished  enemy,  the  boast  of  his  lips  was  belied 
by  his  downcast  eye  and  distracted  countenance. 
Indeed  the  victory  of  the  Csesarians,  as  was  gene- 
rally remarked,  was  already  assured  before  the 
conflict  commenced.  So  great  was  the  moral  ad- 
vantage they  derived  from  the  constant  defections 
from  the  enemy,  from  the  confidence  which  gene- 
rally accompanies  offensive  operations,  and  from 
the  various  successes  they  had  already  gained, 
which  they  showed  an  eager  disposition  to  push  to 

i  Plin.  //.  N,  xxl  9. 
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prospect  of  a  speedy  triumph,  rashly  attempted  to 
board  and  met  many  severe  repulses.  The  struggle 
was  still  arduous,  and  victory  not  yet  assured. 
Shattered  and  disabled  as  these  floating  masses 
were,  it  was  impossible  to  sink  or  disarm  them, 
until  fire  was  resorted  to.  Octavius  sent  to  his 
camp  for  the  requisite  materials ;  torches  and 
burning  javelins  were  hurled  into  them  from  a 
distance,  piles  of  combustibles  were  drifted  against 
them;  one  by  one  they  took  fire,  and  from  the 
want  of  implements  at  hand  it  was  impossible  to 
extinguish  the  rising  conflagration.  One  by  one 
they  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  sunk 
slowly  into  the  abyss ;  the  Csesarians  attempted 
in  vain  to  save  them,  not  so  much  from  humanity, 
as  for  the  hope  of  booty;  but  men  and  treasures 
went  together  to  the  bottom,  and  all  the  fleets  of 
Asia  were  buried  in  the  wilderness  of  waters.^ 

As  a  spectacle,  a  sea-fight  in  modern  times  is 
said  to  be  obscure  and  uninteresting.  The  ma- 
noeuvres it  admits  of  are  few  and  simple,  and  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  combatants  could  hardly 
be  appreciated  at  a  distance,  even  if  the  thick  pall 
of  smoke  which  envelopes  them  with  little  inter- 
mission did  not  conceal  them  from  the  spectator 
and  from  each  other.     But  a  naval  battle  of  anti- 

>  For  the  events  of  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Actium  see  Plut. 
Anton,  58—66.;  Dion,  1.  3—35.;  Flor.  iv.  11.;  Oros.  L  c.  From 
Dion's  account  of  the  battle  it  would  seem  that  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  Antonian  ships  perished.  Plutarch  on  the  other  hand  says  loosely 
that  three  hundred  were  captured.  After  the  number  which  Antonius 
himself  destroyetl,  and  the  desertion  of  the  Egyptians,  which  this 
writer  mentions,  hardly  so  many  as  three  hundred  could  have  been 
engaged.  The  slain  were  estimated  by  Plutarch  at  live  thousand,  by 
Orosius  at  twelve  thousand. 
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quity  must   have   presented  a  far  more  excitinff     <^'"ap. 

yxviyy. 

spectacle.     The  field  of  view  was  not  too  extensive,  

the  atmosphere  was  unclouded  by  smoke,  and  the 
movements  of  attack  and  defence,  at  so  many  dif- 
ferent points,  were  even  more  diversified  than  the 
charge  and  recoil  of  battalions  on  land.  The 
contrast  between  the  size  and  tactics  of  the  vessels 
engaged  at  Actium  must  have  added  variety  and 
interest  to  the  scene,  as  beheld  from  either  shore  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf;  and  it  was  beheld  by  two 
armies  comprising  perhaps  twice  an  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  whose  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  delight  and  consternation,  were  expressed 
in  many  a  roar  of  exultation,  or  long-drawn  murmur 
of  anxiety.  But  the  moral  setting  of  the  picture 
endues  it  with  a  still  higher  charm.  The  masters 
of  Eoman  song  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
adorning  with  the  hues  of  the  imagination  the 
decision  of  the  "  world's  debate."  Horace  brands 
the  inebriate  frenzy  of  the  Egyptian,  who  had 
dared  to  threaten  with  ruin  the  Capitol  and  the 
empire.  Propertius  ascribes  the  triumph  to  Apollo, 
who  cast  aside  his  lyre  and  grasped  his  bow,  and 
exhausted  his  quiver  in  defence  of  Rome.  Virgil 
assumes  all  his  strength  and  majesty  to  delineate 
the  crowning  victory  of  his  imperial  hero.  The 
east  and  west  have  met  in  decisive  conflict,  and 
the  rout  of  Actium  has  prostrated  the  world  before 
the  fathers,  the  people  and  the  gods  of  his  country.^ 
The  issue  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  nations  against 
the  all-conquering  republic  is  indeed  a  momentous 

>  Hor.  Od.  i.  37.;  Propert.  iv.  6.  55.;  Virg.  JEn,  viii.  679. 
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'_  the  manners  and  institutions  of  Europe  still  bear 

witness  to  the  catastrophe  of  Actium.  The  results 
it  produced  can  never  recur  to  our  minds  without 
impelling  us  to  reflect  upon  the  results  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  averted.  It  would  be  monstrous 
indeed  to  admit  that  the  triumph  of  Antonius 
could  have  permanently  subjected  Rome  to  Egypt, 
the  west  to  the  east.  The  vitality  of  European 
genius  would  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  an  in- 
organic and  alien  despotism ;  the  spirit  which  de- 
fended Hellas  from  the  Persian,  and  Christendom 
from  the  Moor,  would  have  avenged  Rome  upon 
the  Copt  and  the  Arabian.  But  the  genius  of  an 
Octavius  could  hardly  have  been  replaced;  none 
but  himself  among  his  own  generation  could  have 
founded  a  dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic, 
and  in  the  next  generation  the  opportunity  would 
have  passed  away.  The  empire  of  Antonius  would 
have  been  dismembered  like  that  of  Alexander, 
and  in  the  first  century,  instead  of  the  fifth,  the 
western  world  would  have  been  split  into  petty 
and  degenerate  principalities.  The  Goths,  let  loose 
prematurely  upon  their  victims,  would  have  exter- 
minated ideas  which  neither  awed  nor  attracted 
them.  The  arts  and  manners  of  Rome  would 
have  left  no  deeper  traces  in  the  mind  of  Europe, 
than  Hellas  has  impressed  upon  western  Asia. 
The  language  of  her  Curia  and  her  Forum  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  the  writings  of  Cicero 
would  have  crumbled  in  her  dust.  We  might 
guess  her  grandeur  from  her  imperishable  Cloaca, 
and  measure  her  power  by  the  foundations  of  her 
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walls ;  but  her  roads  and  camps  would  be  a  marvel     chap. 

and  a  mystery,  and  Caesar  a  name  like  Ninus  or  '^ 

Sesostris. 

Antonius  urging  to  the  utmost  the  speed  of  his  Antonius 
light  bark,  gained  rapidly  upon  Cleopatra's  flying  ^t«^i7" 
squadron.  When  the  queen  of  Egypt  recognized  ^^J^ 
her  pursuer,  she  raised  a  signal  to  encourage  him 
to  come  alongside  of  her  vessel,  and  caused  him 
to  be  lifted  upon  deck.  But  whatever  the  motives 
of  his  flight,  the  imperator  felt  his  dishonour  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  shame.  He  could  not 
endure  even  to  come  into  her  presence,  but  sate 
apart  at  the  prow  of  the  ship,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands.  The  swift  Liburnian  galleys  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit,  and  were  not  repulsed  till  two 
of  the  vessels  which  accompanied  his  flight  were 
taken.  When  this  danger  was  past,  in  which  the 
wretched  fugitive  had  roused  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment and  displayed  his  usual  promptitude  and 
courage,  he  relapsed  once  more  into  gloomy  si- 
lence, and  for  three  days  repelled  every  attention. 
At  last  Cleopatra's  women  persuaded  him  to  speak 
with  their  mistress,  and  her  caresses  regained  their 
power.  She  assured.herself  that  with  so  renowned 
a  captain  for  her  forces  she  could  still  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  her  kingdom,  and  that  she  was  not 
yet  reduced  to  make  terms  with  the  ruler  of  Rome. 
The  fugitives  put  to  shore  at  Tsenarus,  and  from 
thence  the  imperator  dispatched  orders  to  Canidius 
to  lead  his  land  forces  through  Macedonia  into 
Asia.  It  was  an  empty  command ;  Antonius  him- 
self must  have  felt  that  be  was  already  a  general 
without  an  army ;  for  he  began  to  prepare  for  the 
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worst,  dividing  among  his  attendants  such  valuables 
as  he  had  with  him,  and  exhorting  them  to  quit 
his  own  precarious  service,  and  capitulate  with  the 
conqueror.  He  then  set  sail  -with  Cleopatra  for 
Alexandria. 

The  battle,  according  to  some  accounts,  ended 
at  four  o'clock.  It  seems  more  probable  however 
that  it  continued  late  into  the  evening.  In  the 
afternoon  the  wind  veered  to  the  west,  as  usually 
occurs  there  at  that  period  of  the  day,  and  the 
freshening  breeze  fanned  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  the  Anto- 
nian  soldiers,  who  had  watched  with  bitter  anxiety 
the  distress  and  peril  of  their  leader's  fleet,  now 
read  in  the  wide-spread  conflagration  the  utter 
destruction  of  his  hopes.  But  they  had  failed  to 
notice  his  shameful  desertion,  and  to  the  last  they 
expected  to  see  him  land  and  throw  himself  into 
their  ranks,  which  they  bitterly  lamented  that  he 
should  ever  have  quitted.  The  men  loved  and 
venerated  their  imperator,  and  the  contempt  they 
had  been  taught  to  entertain  for  Octavius  gave 
them  the  fullest  assurance  of  victory  on  land.  For 
seven  days  they  continued  to.  cherish  this  delusive 
expectation.  Canidius  at  last  marshalled  the  re- 
treat, and  led  them  forth  on  the  road  to  Mace- 
donia. But  the  troops  of  Octavius  were  already 
in  motion  to  arrest  their  progress.  Canidius 
himself  was  faithless  or  desponding.  He  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  own  centurions,  and  escaped 
secretly  to  the  conqueror.  When  this  last  defection 
became  known  the  Antonians  indignantly  threw 
down  their  arms,  or  consented  to  employ  them  in 
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the  service  of  Octavius,     The  whole  military  force     tiiap. 
of  the  republic,  which  counted  from  thirty  to  forty      ' 


legions,  was  thus  combined  under  the  auspices  of  a 
single  imperatorJ 

The  great  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  on  the  Date  or  the 
second  of  September  A.  u.  723 ;  and  this  date  has  ^^^^l 
been  formally  recorded  by  historians  as  signalizing  ^f^^'.^a. 
the  termination  of  the  republic  and  the  commence-  ■•c  si. 
ment  of  the  Roman  monarchy.^     Octavius  himself 
regarded  it  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era.     As  octaTiui 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  this  complete  and  final  wpliuin 
triumph,  he  founded  a  city  upon  the  site  of  his  ^^JJJ*^ 
camp,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Nicopolis,  the  his  victory. 
City  of  Victory.     The  spot  on  which  his  own  tent 
had  been  pitched   he   caused   to  be  paved  with 
masonry,  as  holy  ground,  and  suspended  around  it 
the  beaks  of  the  captured  vessels.     Here  he  erected 
a  shrine  to  his  patron  Apollo,  and  commemorated 
with  punctilious  superstition  the  fancied  omens  of 
his  success.'     The  remains  of  a  long  and  lofty  wall, 
of  a  spacious  theatre  and  stadium,  of  a  broken 
aqueduct,  and  of  many  irregular  groups  of  houses, 
baths  and  sepulchres,  attest  the  magnificence  of  the 
scale  on  which  Nicopolis  was  planned.     The  mass 
of  ruins  is  mostly  of  Eoman  brickwork,  and  betrays 
by  its  material  and  construction  that  it  was  planted 
on   Grecian   soil  by  the  hand  of  foreigners   and  Treotmcnt 
masters.     The  mountaineers  of  the  neighbourhood  ,1,,^,^^.*"" 

>  Plut.  Anton.  67.  foil. ;  Dion,  IL  5. 

*  Dion,  li.  1. 

3  In  this  shrine  Octavius  placed  two  brazen  statues  representing 
the  peasant  Eutychus  or  Good-luck,  and  his  ass  Kicon,  the  Victorious. 
He  had  met  them  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  derived  encourage- 
ment from  their  names,  which  he  had  carefully  inquired. 
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were  compelled  to  migrate  from  their  wild  fast- 
nesses, and  families  of  husbandmen  or  brigands 
were  converted  by  the  caprice  of  the  founder  into 
burghers  of  a  maritime  city.  They  were  placed 
under  the  iron  formulas  of  Roman  civilization,  and 
learned  the  rudiments  of  municipal  science  under 
the  tuition  of  Roman  veterans.^  The  site  of  the 
new  city  lay  at  some  distance  from  both  the  sea 
and  the  gulf,  and  a  separate  haven  was  constructed 
on  the  shores  of  the  inland  basin,  for  the  supply  of 
its  wants  and  exchange  of  its  commodities.  The 
little  chapel  of  the  point  was  replaced  by  a  more 
splendid  structure  in  honour  of  the  god  who  had 
given  victory  to  the  Romans.  Octavius  instituted 
a  gymnic  and  musical  festival,  with  the  designation 
of  the  Actian  games,  to  recur  at  this  spot  every 
fifth  year,  and  this  solemnity  continued  to  be  re- 
spectfully observed  for  many  generations.^ 

These  peaceful  monuments  of  victory  were  re- 
served however  for  the  work  of  a  period  of  greater 
leisure.  The  first  business  which  occupied  the  con- 
queror was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  vanquished. 
From  his  treatment  of  the  captives  of  Actium  the 
panegyrists  of  the  future  emperor  might  take  oc- 
casion to  celebrate  his  clemency,  his  detractors  to 
stigmatize  his  rigour.^     Some  of  the  most  illustrious 

>  Strabo,  vii.  7.    Comp.  Wordsworth's  Greece^  p.  232. 

*  Dion,  li.  1. 

5  OWd.  TrisL  ii.  44. 

'*  Tu  yeniam  parti  superatSB  sspe  dedisti, 
Non  concessurus  quam  tibi  yictor  erat. 
Divitiis  ctlam  multos  et  honoribus  auctos 
Vidi,  qui  tolerant  in  caput  arma  tuum.** 
On  the  other  hand  maj  be  cited  the  story  in  Dion,  li.  2^  compared 
with  Suetonius,  Oct,  13. 
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of  his  opponents  he  put  to  death  with  circumstances     ^"ap. 

XXVIII 

of  great  cruelty,  and  among  them  was  a  son  of  ^ 

the  tribune  Curio,  whose  devotion  to  CcBsar  and 
services  in  his  cause  should  have  secured  a  milder 
fate  for  his  oflFspring.  On  the  other  hand  a  Scaurus 
was  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  his  mother  Mucia, 
though  a  half-brother  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  the 
life  of  Sosius,  an  inveterate  foe,  was  granted  to  the 
entreaties  of  a  common  friend.  Meanwhile  the 
army  exulting  in  their  success,  from  which  they 
hoped  for  the  realization  of  all  their  golden 
dreams,  proclaimed  their  leader  for  the  sixth  *ime 
imperator.  They  were  doomed  however  to  dis- 
appointment. The  treasures  of  Egypt  had  been 
carried  off  in  the  barks  of  Cleopatra ;  the  spoils  of 
war  had  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  enemy's 
fleet;  the  Antonian  army  had  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms :  there  was  no  camp  filled  with 
plate,  jewels,  and  splendid  accoutrements  to  be  de- 
voted to  plunder,  and  the  great  victory  of  Actium 
proved  rich  in  laurels  but  barren  in  spoil.  The 
soldiers  showed  a  disposition  to  resent  this  disap- 
pointment ;  but  Octavius,  who  had  faced  and  quelled 
their  mutinous  cries  before,  broke  their  rebellious 
spirit  by  dispersing  them  in  various  quarters  and 
dividing  their  interests.  He  selected  certain  legions 
for  his  immediate  service  in  carrying  the  war  into 
Egypt ;  and  these  he  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of 
a  more  fruitful  victory.  The  veterans  whom  he 
had  enticed  from  their  lands  in  Italy  he  dismissed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  while  the  fresh 
recruits  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  the  provinces 
were  constrained  to  return  to  their  homes  unre- 
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CHAP,  warded.  But  he  justly  feared  the  consequence  of 
'_  this  general  discharge  of  his  turbulent  and  discon- 
tented legionaries.  Maecenas,  who  had  been  left  at 
the  head  of  affairs  at  Rome,  was  of  inferior  rank 
and  a  civilian  by  profession;  but  Agrippa  com- 
manded the  fear  no  less  than  the  love  of  the 
citizens,  and  when  he  was  entrusted  with  full  powers 
for  the  administration  of  the  government  during 
the  absence  of  his  chief,  the  tranquillity  of  the  re- 
public and  the  authority  of  its  ruler  were  amply 
secured.  Octavius  now  directed  his  course  through 
Greece  and  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  He  ex- 
acted contributions  from  disaffected  cities,  deprived 
free  populations  of  their  privileges,  displaced  de- 
pendent chieftains,  and  established  new  djmasties 
on  their  thrones.^  At  the  close  of  the  year  he 
crossed  the  sea  once  more,  and  met  at  Brundisium 
a  large  multitude  of  citizens  of  all  ranks,  who  came 
thither  to  pay  him  honour  as  consul  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  now  seized  for  distribution  among  his 
soldiers  the  lands  of  some  Italian  cities  which  had 
favoured  his  rival,  assigning  to  them  in  exchange 
the  confiscated  territories  of  Greek  and  Asiatic 
communities.  He  divided  also  among  the  most 
pressing  claimants  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  in 
his  progress  during  the  autumn,  and  even  proposed 
to  offer  for  sale  his  own  private  estates  and  those 
of  his  most  devoted  adherents.  When  it  was  found 
that  no  one  ventured  to  compete  for  them  in  the 
market,  his  creditors  could  not  refuse  to  wait  a 
little  longer  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims.^ 

*  Dion,  li.  2.  «  Dion,  11.  4. 
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Meanwhile  the  fugitives  from  the  blood-stained     chap. 

XXVIII 

waves  of  Actium  had  reached  Alexandria  in  safety.  


At  the  first  sight  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  returning  cieopatra 
the  idle  and  turbulent  populace  had  flocked  to  the  Atejunuru, 
beach  and  the  quays,  and  as  it  approached,  wel-  J^^f  ^ 
corned  with  exultation  the  prows  crowned  with  w«peby 

^  the  Red  Sea. 

laurel,  the  streamers  flaunting  in  the  breeze,  and 
the  chaunt  of  victory  wafted  from  the  decks.  The 
queen  had  taken  measures  to  anticipate  the  effect 
which  the  announcement  of  her  disaster  might 
produce.  She  summoned  the  chief  people  of  the 
city  into  her  presence,  and  caused  the  arrest  and 
immediate  execution  of  those  whose  disaffection  she 
feared.  She  caused  Artavasdes  the  Armenian  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  king  of 
Media,  as  a  pledge  of  amity  and  an  incentive  to 
further  exertions  in  her  favour.  The  populace, 
moody  and  discontented  when  the  ill  news  spread, 
remained  quiescent  for  want  of  leaders,  and  the 
rifled  coffers  of  the  murdered  nobles  furnished 
treasures  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  An- 
tonius  had  stopped  at  Parsetonium,  where  some 
Roman  troops  were  stationed  under  Pinarius  for 
the  defence  of  Egypt,  intending  to  bring  them 
with  him  to  Alexandria.  But  when  that  officer 
shut  the  gates  against  him  and  killed  the  bearers 
of  his  missive,  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs 
flashed  fully  upon  him,  and  he  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  laying  violent  hands  on  himself. 
His  attendants  dragged  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  found  the  queen,  whose  courage  and  energy  rose 
with  her  danger,  preparing  with  a  mighty  effort 
to  abandon  the  kingdom  which  she  knew  it  was 
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ciiAr.     impossible    to  defend.      She  had   undertaken   to 
*    transport  her  ships  across  the  desert  to  the  head 


of  the  Arabian  gulf,  to  load  them  with  the  choicest 
troops  and  treasures  she  yet  retained,  and  to  sail 
far  away  to  some  secure  regions  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  conqueror  whose  pursuit  she  dreaded.^  It 
seems  uncertain  whether  she  had  intended  to  invite 
Her  plan  Is  her  infatuated  lover  to  accompany  her  flight.  The 
certod  ^^^*  detachment  of  ships  which  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  burnt  by  the  Arabs  of  Petra, 
and  Antonius,  who  had  now  rejoined  her,  believing 
that  the  legions  under  Canidius  were  still  his  own, 
persuaded  her  to  abandon  the  design.  Some  trifling 
measures  were  now  taken  for  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches of  Egypt,  until  the  army  should  arrive, 
and  the  respite  afforded  by  the  pursuer's  unavoidable 
delay  might  have  been  turned  to  account  for  putting 
the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence.  But  Antonius 
had  lost  all  energy.  He  built  himself  a  solitary 
retreat  in  the  sea,  which  he  connected  with  the  is- 
land of  Pharus  by  a  mole ;  and  there  he  withdrew 
himself  from  all  society,  and  brooded  gloomily 
over  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 
Cleopatra  Clcopatra  was  not  daunted  even  by  this  deser- 

melsuresof  ^i^^-     She  had  abandoned  at  her  lover's  instance 
defence,       j^^p  schcmc  of  flight  and  dream  of  Arabian  sove- 
reignty.    She  now  urged  on  her  preparations  for 

»  Plutarch  (Anton,  69.)  asserts  that  Cleopatra  proposed  to  convey 
her  ships  across  the  isthmus  '*  which  separates  the  Red  Sea  from  the 
sea  of  Egypt,"  which  he  estimates  at  less  than  half  its  real  width.  It 
IS  more  probable  that  she  contemplated  opening  the  canal  of  the 
Ptolemies  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which,  if  it  ever  was  com- 
pleted, on  which  Pliny  (IT.  N.  vi.  35.)  throws  some  doubt,  maj  have 
been  abandoned  and  partially  closed  at  an  early  period. 
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defence  with  prudence  as  well  as  vigour.     In  order     chap. 

•   •  •  XXVIIL 

to  conciliate  the  favour  of  her  subjects  she  invested  

her  youthful  sons  with  the  garb  of  manhood,  and 
presented  them  to  the  people  as  their  leaders,  that 
they  might  feel  themselves  governed  by  men  and 
not  by  a  woman.  At  the  same  time  she  sought  to  and  at  the 
treat  with  Octavius  in  her  o^vn  name  and  that  of  "wtuto 
Antonius,  but  to  these  solicitations  he  persisted  in  ^*^*»  ^- 
returning  no  answer.  Abandoned  by  the  cowardice 
of  her  ally,  she  now  sought  her  own  safety  by 
betraying  him.  The  conqueror,  she  augured,  might 
be  bribed  to  save  her  by  the  splendid  ransom  she 
could  pay  for  her  kingdom.  She  sought  and  ob- 
tained, it  was  said,  secret  assurances  of  his  favour, 
accompanied  with  a  promise  that  her  sovereignty 
should  be  respected,  on  condition  of  her  putting 
Antonius  to  death.  But  Egypt  was  a  prize  which 
the  ruler  of  the  Roman  world  was  not  likely  to 
forego,  and  no  such  terms,  he  might  be  convinced, 
were  necessary  to  eflFect  the  destruction  of  his 
enemy.  There  was  no  hope  of  foreign  succour. 
The  chieftains  to  whom  Cleopatra  had  applied  for 
aid  were  easily  induced  by  his  agents  to  refuse  it ; 
and  finally,  a  band  of  gladiators  who  had  striven 
bravely  to  force  their  way  from  Cyzicus,  where 
they  were  kept  in  training  to  celebrate  the  anti- 
cipated victory  over  Octavius,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  his  lieutenant  Didius.* 

>  Dion  Cassius  wonders,  not  without  reason,  at  the  devotion  dia- 
plajcd  bj  these  hired  swordsmen.  Thej  were  at  last  onlj  induced 
to  surrender  upon  a  promise  that  thcj  should  be  dismissed  from  their 
employment  as  gladiators,  and  allowed  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Daphne  near  Antioch.  Messala  broke  the  pledge  which  Didius  had 
given  them,  dispersed  them  in  small  parties  as  if  for  enlistment  in 
various  legions,  and  caused  them  to  be  slain  in  detail.    Dion,  IL  7. 
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CHAP.         And  now  the  wretched  pair  became  more  and 

XXVIII 

1  more  urgent  in  their  solicitations  to  the  ruler  of 

Despair  of  their  dcstinies.  Antonius  abased  himself  so  low  as 
and  aeo-  to  remind  his  ancient  colleague  of  the  mutual  re- 
^"^  gard  which,  he  averred,  they  had  entertained  for 
each  other  in  their  earlier  years ;  but  Octaviuai,  so 
far  from  yielding  to  these  claims,  put  one  of  his 
envoys  to  death,  and  dismissed  another,  the  tri- 
umvir's son  Antyllus,  without  deigning  to  accord 
him  an  answer.  The  chief  of  the  Romans  felt 
neither  delicacy  nor  compunction  in  dealing  with 
his  outlawed  adversary.  He  retained  the  money 
which  had  been  sent  to  bribe  him,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  refused  even  to  listen  to  the  mes- 
sengers who  brought  it.  His  only  fear  was  lest  the 
suppliants  with  whom  he  thus  cruelly  sported 
should  be  driven  to  desperation,  and  destroy,  as 
they  threatened,  the  treasures  they  had  amassed  in 
their  capital.  In  order  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe 
he  charged  his  freedman  Thyrsus  to  amuse  Cleopatra 
with  a  hint  that  he  was  enamoured  of  her ;  hoping 
to  decide  her  resolution  by  an  appeal  to  her  vanity, 
and  induce  her  to  sacrifice  Antonius  to  a  new 
conquest,  if  not  to  her  personal  security.  An- 
tonius, on  his  part,  was  not  unaware,  perhaps,  of 
these  intrigues,  nor  confident  of  the  queen's  good 
faith.  He  quitted  his  retreat,  and  sought  her  society 
again  in  the  palace ;  there  he  kept  watch  over  her 
movements,  while  each  perhaps  attempted  to  de- 
ceive the  other,  and  stifle  the  consciousness  of  de- 
spair by  plunging  into  revelry  and  excess.  Strange 
stories  were  told  of  the  way  in  which  they  amused 
themselves.     They  formed,  it  was  said,  with  their 
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boon  companions  a  society  to  which  they  gave  the     chap. 

name   of  the  Inimitable  Livers,  the  members  of 

which  were  pledged  to  discover  the  means  of  en- 
joyment for  every  hour  of  the  day.  But  a  change 
had  come  over  the  character  of  their  orgies :  they 
no  longer  roamed  abroad  disguised  and  inebri- 
ated, and  filled  the  streets  with  nocturnal  tumult 
and  reckless  gaiety :  they  bound  one  another  mu- 
tually to  die  together,  and  Cleopatra  made  experi- 
ment of  various  poisons,  trying  their  effect  on  slaves 
or  criminals,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  mode  of 
death  which  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain.  The 
means  which  were  speediest  in  their  operation 
proved  at  the  same  time  the  most  excruciating.  The 
true  euthanasia  she  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  the  bite 
of  the  asp,  which  suffused  the  brain  with  languor 
and  forgetfulness,  and  extinguished  the  faculties 
gradually  without  any  sense  of  suffering. 

Just  at  this  period,  while  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
queror off  the  coast  of  Egypt  was  daily  expected, 
Antonius  obtained  information  that  Cornelius 
Gallus,  one  whom,  though  an  officer  in  his  rival's 
armies,  he  esteemed  a  personal  friend,  had  reached 
ParaBtonium  and  received  from  Pinarius  the  troops 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  had  rejected  his  own 
solicitations.  He  hoped,  through  his  interest  with 
their  new  commander,  to  be  more  successful  in  a 
second  appeal,  and  repaired  with  confidence  to  the 
spot.  But  Gallus,  exulting  in  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  Octavius,  from  whose  favour  he  might  hope 
for  the  highest  promotion,  disregarded  every  solici- 
tation: he  ordered  his  trumpeters  to  drown  with 
the  clang  of  their  instruments  the  address  which 
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CHAP,     his  suitor  advanced  to  deliver  under  the  walls,  and 

succeeded  by  a  feint  in  enticing  his  vessels  into  the 

harbour,  and  there  capturing  or  destro)dng  them, 
octavius  While  Antonius  was  thus  fruitlessly  engaged  his 
Egypt"  adversary  had  reached  Pelusium,  which  Cleopatra 
had  charged  the  garrison  to  surrender  after  a  slight 
show  of  resistance.  The  representations  artfully 
acopatra  made  to  her  by  Thyrsus  had  worked  upon  her  ima- 
mS^cim  gination,  and  while  she  was  fully  sensible  that  the 
impreMion    invadcr's  arms  were  irresistible,  she  still,  in  her 

on  his  heart.         ^  ^  '  ' 

thirty-ninth  year,  flattered  herself  that  her  own 

charms  would  prove  not  less  omnipotent.     Visions 

of  a  Roman  throne  still  flitted  before  her:   her 

hopes    had  twice  been  frustrated,   but   she   still 

relied  on  the  arts  which  had  so  well  served  her ; 

she  played  boldly  with  the  loaded  dice,  and  threw 

her  last  cast  with  a  hand  that  had  never  faltered. 

Antonius  Is       Antonius  rccovcrcd  some  portion  of  his  energy 

in  a  skir-     as  the  danger  became  more  pressing.     Perhaps  the 

Slaik^l    assurance  of  Cleopatra's  treachery,   the  fear  and 

octaviusto  suspicion  of  which  had  lon;i:  unmanned  him,  re- 

sinf^ie  coin-  ^  ^  ^  ••t>-i» 

bat,  which  stored  him  to  his  former  spirit.  Rushing  back 
from  ParaBtonium  he  encountered  the  invader's 
cavalry  before  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  and  routed 
it  in  a  brilliant  skirmish.  Thereupon  he  ordered 
javelins  to  be  cast  into  his  antagonist's  camp,  with 
billets  attached  to  them,  in  which  he  promised  six 
thousand  sesterces  to  every  soldier  who  should 
desert  to  him.  But  Octavius  quietly  picked  up 
these  missives,  and  himself  recited  their  contents  to 
his  soldiers :  so  great  was  his  influence,  that  he 
could  engage  them  to  resent  with  indignation  the 
attempt  upon  their  fidelity.     A  second  affair  re- 
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suited  in  the  defeat  of  Antonius.    In  this  extremity     chap. 

•  XXVIII. 

it  was  reported  that  he  sent  his  conquering  foe  a  

challenge  to  single  combat,  which  was  of  course 
contemptuously  refused.     He  now  made  ready  to 
take  to  sea,  and  was  preparing,  it  was  said,  either 
to  attack  the  enemy  or  to  steer  for  the  coast  of 
Spain,  when  the  machinations  of  the  faithless  queen 
prevailed  on  the  sailors  to  desert.     Antonius  was  nciid*. 
himself  still  on  land  when  he  beheld  his  vessels  his  fleet 
salute  those  of  his  adversary,  and  join  their  ranks.  ^^  *'™^' 
At  the  same  moment  the  last  battalion  of  his  soldiers 
abandoned  him.     Cleopatra,  who  was  herself  taken 
by  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  this  defection,  found 
herself  for  an  instant  in  the  power  of  her  outraged 
and  indignant  associate.     Fearing  the  fury  of  his 
despair   she  inclosed   herself  with   a  few   female 
attendants  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  she  had  caused 
to   be   constructed   for  her   own    sepulchre,    and 
spread  the  report  that  she  had  put  herself  to  death. 
Antonius  was  satisfied*     His  wrongs  were  avenged, 
and   his  indignation  was   appeased.     He  had  no 
further  hope  of  life,  and  nothing  more  to  live  for. 
At  the  last  moment  he  could  indulge  the  soothing 
persuasion  that  the  traitress  had  repented  of  her 
treason,  and  had  died  for  the  lover  she  had  be- 
trayed.     In  this  sweet  dream,  not  less  delusive  on  the 
than  all  the  hollow  enjoyments  of  his  career  of  dis-  aTOpEtra's 
sipation,  Antonius  determined  to  die.     With  the  J|^}Jg^^"„ 
aid  of  an  attendant  he  inflicted  upon  himself  a  wmseifa 
mortal   wound,   and   fainted   with   loss  of  blood,  wound, 
though  he  did  not  immediately  expire.     Cleopatra 
was  apprized  of  the  fatal  deed,  and  shuddered  with  The  lovers* 
a  pang  of  remorse.     As  soon  as  the  wounded  man  view"**'" 
VOL.  lu.  z 
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XXVIII. 


Octarius 
attempts  to 
get  posses- 
sion of 
Cleopatra. 


came  to  liimself  a  messenger  was  introduced  to  him 
from  her,  with  the  assurance  that  she  yet  survived. 
This  last  avowal  of  tenderness  roused  the  dying 
embers  of  his  passion.  He  entreated  his  attendants 
to  convey  him  to  her  place  of  refuge ;  and  from  a 
window  above  the  queen  and  her  women  let  down 
a  rope,  to  which  he  caused  his  litter  to  be  attached, 
and  lifted  into  the  upper  chamber.  His  strength 
just  sufficed  for  this  last  interview,  and  he  expired 
in  a  few  moments  in  the  arms  of  the  mistress  for 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  fame,  his  fortunes  and 
his  life. 

A  slave  had  brought  the  fatal  dagger  to  Octavius, 
and  exhibited  the  blood  of  his  enemy  still  reekuig 
upon  it.  The  conqueror  affected  to  weep  for  a 
man  so  closely  allied  to  him,  and  one  who  had 
held  so  eminent  a  place  in  the  commonwealth. 
He  pretended  to  be  anxious  to  justify  himself  to 
those  about  him,  and  showed  them  the  letters 
which  had  passed  between  them,  in  which  his  own 
moderation  and  the  arrogance  of  his  rival  were 
conspicuously  displayed.  In  the  meantime  he  sent 
a  trusty  officer,  Proculeius,  to  the  place  whither 
Antonius  had  been  carried  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
The  wounded  man  had  already  breathed  his  last ; 
the  doors  of  the  massive  sepulchre  were  closed, 
and  the  women  refused  to  admit  their  strange 
visitor.  A  threat  of  violence  might  drive  the  im- 
prisoned queen  to  destroy  herself,  and  the  mes- 
senger was  strictly  charged  to  preserve  her  alive, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  hidden  treasures  which 
she  alone,  it  was  supposed,  could  reveal,  and  partly 
that  she  might  fonn  the  most  attractive  spectacle 
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in  the  destined  triumph  of  Octavius.     Proculeius  chap. 

•  •  •  XXVUI. 

contrived   to  detain   her   in   conversation  with  a 


confederate  at  the  door,  while  with  one  or  two 
soldiers  he  climbed  by  a  ladder  to  the  upper  story. 
As  he  entered,  Cleopatra  wildly  grasped  the  dagger 
she  wore  at  her  girdle ;  but  he  arrested  the  move- 
ment, and  forcibly  restrained  her  arm,  while  he 
exhorted  her  to  recover  her  self-possession,  and 
put  entire  confidence  in  his  kind  and  honourable 
master. 

All  attempt  at  defence  had  been  already  aban-  He  cntm 
doned,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Sextilis,  ' 

at  the  moment  perhaps  when  these  events  were 
happening,  the  emporium  of  the  three  continents 
opened  its  haven  to  the  Roman  galleys.  The 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies  was  vacant,  and  the  city 
of  Alexander  knelt  in  supplication.*  From  the 
auspicious  advent  of  the  conqueror  who  was  about 
to  incorporate  them  amongst  the  subjects  of  his 
empire,  the  Egyptians  dated  a  new  era  in  their 
chronology.  He  neither  returned  nor  heeded  the 
compliments  they  lavished  upon  him.  He  entered 
the  city  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  philosopher 
Areius,  and  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  gymna- 
sium, and  summoned  the  citizens  into  his  presence, 
he  declared  that  their  resistance  was  pardoned,  first, 
out  of  respect  for  their  illustrious  founder,  secondly, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  streets  and  edifices,  and 
thirdly  for  the  merits  of  his  friend,  their  fellow- 
townsman.     Many  of  his  officers  asked  permission 

»  Ilor.  Od.  iv.  14. 

*'  Portas  Alexandrea  supplex 
£t  yacuam  paiefecit  aulam.'* 
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CHAP,     to  give  decent  interment  to  the  corpse  of  Antonius, 

but  he  allowed  Cleopatra  to  dispose  of  it  after  her 

own  fashion ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  perhaps  to 
learn  that  the  body  of  one  whose  arrogant  and 
alien  manners  had  caused  such  disgust  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  was  embalmed  and  robed,  and  buried  with 
royal  obsequies  among  the  remains  of  kings, 
and  leekB         When  thcsc  ccremonics  were  finished  Cleopatra 

an  Inter- 

Ticwwith  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  palace  of  her 
***^*^  ancestors.  Exhausted  with  fever  by  the  vehemence 
of  her  passionate  mourning,  she  refused  the  care  of 
her  physician,  and  declared  that  she  would  perish 
by  hunger.  Octavius  was  alarmed  at  the  avowal  of 
this  desperate  resolution.  He  could  only  prevail 
upon  her  to  protract  her  existence  by  the  barbarous 
threat  of  murdering  her  children.  He  held  out  also 
the  hope  of  a  personal  interview,  and  again  her 
vanity  whispered  to  her  not  yet  to  despair.  The 
artless  charms  of  youth,  which,  as  she  at  least 
deemed,  had  enchained  the  great  Julius  at  a  single 
interview,  had  long  since  faded  away;  the  more 
mature  attractions  which  experience  had  taught 
her  to  cultivate  for  the  conquest  of  her  second 
lover,  might  fail  under  the  disastrous  ravages  of  so 
many  years  of  indulgence  and  dissipation :  but  time 
had  not  blighted  her  genius ;  her  distresses  claimed 
compassion ;  and  from  pity,  she  well  knew,  there 
is  but  one  step  to  love.  In  the  retirement  of  the 
women's  apartments  she  decked  her  chamber  with 
sumptuous  magnificence,  and  threw  herself  on  a 
silken  couch  in  the  negligent  attire  of  sickness  and 
woe.  She  clasped  to  her  bosom  the  letters  of  her 
earliest  admirer,  and  suri'ounded  herself  with  his 
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busts  and  portraits,  to  make  an  impression  on  the     <  "ap. 

XXVIIL 

filial  piety  of  one  who  claimed  to  inherit  his  con-  


quests  and  sympathize  with  his  dearest  interests. 
When  the  expected  visitor  entered  she  sprang  pas- 
sionately to  meet  him  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet ; 
her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  her  whole  coun- 
tenance was  disordered,  her  bosom  heaved,  and 
her  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  The  marks  of 
blows  inflicted  on  her  breast  were  visible  in  the 
disorder  of  her  clothing.  She  addressed  him  as  her 
lord,  and  sighed  as  she  transferred  to  a  stranger 
the  sovereign  title  she  had  so  long  borne  herself, 
and  which  she  had  first  received  from  her  con- 
queror's fiither.  The  young  Roman  acknowledged  she  it- 
the  charms  of  female  beauty,  and  had  often  sur-  ^f^^^ 
rendered  to  them :  but  he  knew  also  his  own  power  h*™  ^*^- 

out  iuccets 

of  resisting  them,  which  he  had  already  sternly 
practised,  and  he  now  guarded  himself  against  her 
seductions  by  fixing  his  eyes  obdurately  on  the 
ground.  He  coldly  demanded  the  justification  of 
her  political  conduct;  upbraided  her  for  making 
war  upon  the  republic ;  refused  to  admit  the  plea 
that  she  was  constrained  by  her  associate,  and 
drove  her  from  point  to  point  with  ruthless  per- 
tinacity. Despairing  of  conquest,  she  threw  her- 
self upon  his  mercy,  handed  to  him  the  list  of  her 
treasures,  and  pleaded  piteously  for  bare  life.  A 
slave,  interrogated  and  threatened  perhaps  with 
torture,  declaring  that  some  of  her  eflfects  were 
still  withheld,  she  flew  at  him,  and  tore  his  face 
with  her  nails,  exclaiming  that  she  had  indeed 
reserved  a  few  trifles,  not  for  her  own  use  or  or- 
nament, but  as  presents  to  gain  the  favour  of  Li  via 
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CHAP,     and  Octavia.    Her  visitor  checked  her  with  a  smile ; 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  she  was 


anxious  still  to  live,  and  he  now  sought  to  encourage 
her  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  treat  her 
better  than  she  expected.  He  went  away,  says 
Plutarch,  thinking  that  he  had  deceived  her,  but 
he  was  more  deceived  himself, 
aeopatra  Clcopatra  had  tasked  her  powers  of  fascination 
forTbccon-  to the  utmost,  and  she  knew  that  they  had  failed. 
triumph.  ^^^  penetrated  the  design  of  carrying  her  to  Rome 
through  the  cold  though  courteous  demeanour  by 
which  it  was  veiled,  and  she  sternly  resolved  to 
frustrate  it.  From  a  son  of  Dolabella,  who  had 
conceived  a  romantic  passion  for  her,  she  heard 
without  surprise  that  even  within  three  days  she 
was  to  be  conveyed  away  with  her  children,  to 
adorn  the  conqueror's  triumph.  She  formed  her 
plan  with  secresy  and  decision.  She  directed  her 
attendants  to  make  ready  for  the  voyage,  while  she 
only  desired  permission  to  pour  libations  on  the 
tomb  of  Antonius.  Octavius,  now  secure  of  his 
She  com-  victim,  readily  consented.  The  queen  repaired  with 
mitasuicide.  j^^j.  female  companions  to  the  mausoleum.  She 
gave  orders  for  a  banquet  to  be  served,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  embraced  the  dead  man's  bier,  and 
mingled  her  tears  with  the  wine  she  poured  upon 
it.  She  addressed  her  lord  in  terms  of  unabated 
affection,  appealed  to  his  conviction  of  her  faith 
and  love,  and  besought  him,  as  one  having  power 
with  the  gods  of  his  country,  for  her  own  gods, 
she  said,  had  deserted  her,  not  to  suflFer  himself 
to  be  triumphed  over  in  the  person  of  a  wife  de- 
voted to  him,  but  to  let  her  die  upon  his  coffin  and 
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find  her  sepulchre  in  his  tomb.  Sentinels  mean-  chap. 
while  kept  guard  outside ;  a  man  in  peasant's  clothes 
approached  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  which  when 
they  uncovered  and  found  in  it  figs  of  unusual 
beauty,  he  pressed  them  to  partake  of  them,  and 
they  allowed  him  to  carry  them  in.  Soon  after 
the  queen  commanded  all  her  attendants  to  leave 
her,  except  her  two  favourite  women,  Iras  and 
Charmion,  and  at  the  same  time  she  sent  a  sealed 
packet  to  be  delivered  to  Octavius.  It  contained 
only  a  brief  and  passionate  request  to  be  buried 
with  her  lover.  His  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
to  the  spot  and  prevent  the  catastrophe  it  por- 
tended :  but  in  the  next  moment  the  suspicion  of  a 
trick  to  excite  his  sensibility  flashed  across  him, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  sending  persons  to 
inquire.  The  messengers  made  all  haste ;  but  they 
arrived  too  late ;  the  tragedy  had  been  acted  out, 
and  the  curtain  was  falling.  Bursting  into  the 
tomb  they  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  on  a  golden 
couch  in  royal  attire.  Of  her  two  women,  Iras 
was  dying  at  her  feet,  and  Charmion  with  failing 
strength  was  replacing  the  diadem  on  her  mistress's 
brow.  "Is  this  well,  Charmion?"  exclaimed  ab- 
ruptly one  of  the  intruders.  "  It  is  well,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  kings."  And 
with  these  words  she  too  fell  on  her  face  and  died. 
The  manner  of  Cleopatra's  death  was  never  cer- 
tainly known.  It  seems  that  there  were  no  marks 
of  violence  on  her  person,  nor  did  any  spots  break 
out  upon  it,  such  as  usually  betray  the  action 
of  poison.  But  the  experiments  she  was  reported 
to  have  made  on  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles  were 
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CHAP,  remembered :  these  were  coupled  with  the  story  of 
the  basket  of  figs,  in  which  such  means  of  destruc- 
tion might  easily  be  concealed.  It  was  rumoured 
that  Octavius  employed  the  services  of  the  Psylli, 
the  poison-suckers  of  the  desert,  to  restore  his  victim 
to  life ;  and  at  last  it  came  to  be  positively  affirmed 
that  her  arms  were  found  slightly  punctured,  as 
with  the  fangs  of  an  asp.  This  at  least  was  the  ac- 
count of  the  affair  which  Octavius  himself  allowed 
to  be  circulated.  When  the  figure  of  Cleopatra 
was  afterwards  carried  in  his  triumph,  she  was 
represented  reclining  on  a  couch  with  the  asp 
clinging  to  either  aran,  and  nn^rtal  sleep  stealing 
slowly  through  every  limb.^ 

'  Propert.  Hi.  11.  53.: 

"  Brachia  spectavi  sacris  admorsa  colubris, 
Et  trahere  occultum  membra  soporb  iter.** 

The  actual  mode  of  Cleopatra's  death  was  a  mystery  to  the  ancients 
themselves.  Undoubtedly  Octavius  was  anxious  to  preserve  her  life, 
and  she  must  have  fallen  by  her  own  act.  The  test  of  discoloration 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  among  her  experiments 
she  had  ascertained  a  method  of  destroying  life  by  poison  without 
disfigurement.  The  notion  that  the  asp  was  the  instrument  of  death 
may  be  derived  from  the  mysterious  agency  attributed  by  the  Orientals 
to  the  serpent  tribe.  The  Roman  poet  himself  uses  the  phrase  sacri 
coluhri ;  but  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  adopt  the  lively  rhapsody  in 
which  M.  Michelet  indulges  on  this  subject  {Hist,  de  la  Rep,  Rttm.^ 
at  the'end)  :  "Le  mythe  Oriental  du  serpent  que  nous  trouvons  d^jk 
dans  les  plus  vieilles  traditions  de  TAsie,  repardt  ainsi  k  son  dernier 
Age,  et  la  veille  du  jour  ou  elle  va  se  transformer  par  le  Christianisme. 
L*aspic  qui  tue  et  dclivre  Cleop&tre  ferme  la  longue  domi- 
nation du  vieux  dragon  Oriental C'etait  une  belle  et  myste- 

rieuse  figure  que  rimperceptible  serpent  de  Cleop&tre,  suivant  le 
triomphe  d*Octave,  le  triomphe  de  I'Occident  sur  FOrient.*'  The 
author,  if  he  ever  sees  these  pages,  must  excuse  my  laughing  at  this 
extravaganza.  !No  man  admires  more  than  myself  the  genius  he 
sometimes  so  unaccountably  disfigures. 

For  the  account  of  the  last  days  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  see  Plu- 
tarch, Anton,  69.  to  the  end;  Dion,  li.  6—15.;  Veil.  ii.  87. 
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The  last  sovereign  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies     chap. 
died  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  in  the  fortieth  


year  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  octaviui 
eventful  reign.  Her  last  wish  was  not  denied  her.  crarien 
She  was  buried  as  a  queen  by  the  side  of  her  J|^.^'**^ 
favourite ;  and  when  his  statues  were  overthrown 
by  the  orders  of  the  ruthless  conqueror,  the 
effigies  of  the  most  renowned  beauty  of  antiquity 
were  redeemed  from  destruction,  by  no  respect,  it 
is  said,  for  her  charms,  her  genius,  or  her  rank, 
but  by  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  talents  adroitly  ad- 
ministered by  one  of  her  servants.  Still  less  could 
the  claims  of  admiration  or  pity  prevail  to  save  the 
wretched  child,  whose  origin  she  had  proudly 
ascribed  to  the  great  dictator.  He  had  been  pub- 
licly proclaimed  the  lineal  descendant  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  direct  heir  of  the  imperial  patrimony, 
to  which  Octavius  could  advance  only  the  claim  of 
adoption.  While  the  struggle  for  supreme  power 
was  still  pending,  Oppius  had  been  employed  to 
write  in  disproof  of  these  arrogant  and  Iiateful 
pretensions.  What  his  arguments  were  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  certain  it  is  that  Octavius 
felt  it  necessary  to  reinforce  them  by  the  sword. 
Antyllus,  the  son  of  Antonius  by  Fulvia,  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  attendant  Theodoras,  and  put  to 
death.^    The  triumvir's  children  by  Cleopatra  were 

1  The  triuoiTir  hod  two  sona  by  Fulvia ;  the  eldest,  M.  Antonius, 
was  known  perhaps  at  Alexandria  by  the  Greek  form  of  the  name, 
Antyllus,  by  which  the  Greek  writers  always  designate  him;  the 
second,  Julus  Antonius,  had  been  kept  at  Rome  and  educated  by 
Octavia,  who  obtained  his  life  from  her  brother,  and  afterwards  his 
marriage  with  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  Marcella.  He 
became  prsetor  ▲.  u.  741,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death,  or  induced 
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CHAP,     still  suffered  to  live,  tliouffh  deprived  of  course  of 

XXVIIL  ,  ... 

their  pretended  sovereignties;  this  show  of  cle- 
mency may  have  been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  Ca3- 
sarion,  whom  his  mother  had  removed  from  the 
scene  of  danger  and  sent  privily  into  Ethiopia.  In 
an  evil  liour  the  poor  youtli  was  induced  to  return 
on  a  hint  conveyed  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Still,  it  is  said,  Octavius 
hesitated  how  to  disix)se  of  him,  when  Areius  de- 
termined him  to  command  his  execution,  by  an 
adroit  adaptation  of  the  Homeric  adage,  "  Tis  no 
good  thing  a  multitude  of  Coesars."^  The  con- 
queror proceeded  to  vindicate  his  filial  piety  by 
avenging  the  blood  of  the  dictator  on  Cassius  Par- 
mensis  the  last  survivor  of  his  murderers.  He 
caused  a  certain  Ovinius  to  be  put  to  death,  be- 
cause he  had  degraded  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
senator  in  becoming  the  superintendent  of  the 
queen's  tapestries.^  It  is  said  that  he  now  also 
commanded  the  execution  of  Canidius ;  and  from 
the  statement  of  Velleius,  that  the  sufferer  met  the 
blow  with  less  fortitude  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  professions,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  had  given  personal  offence  to  Octavius  by  a 
tone  of  arrogant  defiance.^ 


to  kill  himself,  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of 
Octavius.     Tac.  Ann,  iv.  44.;  Dion,  Iv.  10. 

>   Plut.  Anton.  81. :  ovk  ayaOov  iruXiiKaiffapirj,  for  noXvKoipaviri. 

*  Orosius,  vi.  19. :  "  Quod  obscoenissime  lanificio  textrinoque  regins 
senator  pop.  Horn,  pncesse  non  erubuerat." 

^  Oros.  /.  c, ;  Veil.  ii.  87. :  "  Timidius  deccssit  qu^m  profession!  qua 
semper  usus  erat  congruebat."  This  last  writer  declares  that  OctA- 
vius  put  none  of  his  adversaries  to  death,  and  boasts  that  Decioius, 
Sextus,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  slain  either  by  his  rival  or  bj  their 
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Triumphant  in  victory  and  secure  in  power  Oc-     aiAP. 

•  •  •  XXVIIL 

tavius  now  wiped  his  bloodstained  sword,  and  thrust  


it  into  the  scabbard.  The  dominion  of  the  world  From  this 
demanded  no  other  victims.  Far  wider  was  the  uvhubi- 
vengeance  which  might  have  been  apprehended  ^™^^ 
from  a  partner  in  the  proscriptions,  who  had  dis-  ^^^  >»*» 
played  as  yet  no  sense  of  the  policy  of  mercy.  But  ^^' 
the  conqueror  suddenly  refrained  his  hand,  and 
filled  the  world  with  wonder  at  a  moderation  which 
it  could  not  comprehend.  The  official  seal  which 
he  used  bore  the  impress  of  the  sphinx,  and  such 
an  emblem  the  Romans  might  deem  appropriate  to 
a  man  whose  character  they  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  enigmas  of  history.  Four  hundred  years 
later,  indeed,  an  imperial  satirist  ventured  to  com- 
pare the  founder  of  the  empire  to  the  camcleon, 
which  perplexes  the  si)ectator  by  the  ever-shifting 
variety  of  its  hues.^  The  simile  has  been  much 
admired,  and  does  perhaps  truly  represent  the 
notion  of  Octavius  current  among  his  countrymen ; 
but  in  fact  it  would  be  diflScult  perhaps  to  find 
one  less  appropriate.  In  the  conspicuous  clemency 
of  Cffisar  the  Romans  had  seen  only  the  natural 
kindliness  of  his  disposition ;  and  so  in  the  cruelty 
of  the  young  Octavius  they  read  nothing  but  an 
inherent  ferocity  of  temper.  They  could  not  un- 
derstand the  austere  and  passionless  ambition  of 
one  who  could  be  cruel  for  the  preservation  of  his 

own  bands.    lie  8ccms  to  insinuate  that  this  was  the  case  with  Cani- 

dius  also  and  Cassius  Parmcnsis. 
'  Julian.  Imp.   Casares :  'Uq  H  koI  to  rd^v  Kai(rapu>v  trvvtKportiTo 

avfiirufriov 'Ojcraf-'inrof  ivnoipx^rai,  iroXXd  afiii^utu  iamrtp  ol  x^f^ot' 

Xiovrff  xpb*naTa^  xai  vvv  /iir  (JxP'^^^t  ai'^'C  ^^  ipv9poq  yivofitvoc^  itra 
fiiXa^  Kai  (o^w^ijc  i^ai  WKi^c^f/Ct  aviiTO  it  av9ig  uq  'h^poiirfiv  Kai  Xapirac, 
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xxviii     ^^^^  ^^^  advancement  of  his  fortunes,  and  no  less 

merciful  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fame.     But 

neither  in  his  temper  nor  his  acts  did  Octavius 
shift  capriciously  to  and  fro :  during  the  early  part 
of  his  career  his  sternness  never  relaxed  into  pity, 
nor,  during  the  long  period  which  followed,  did  he 
swerve,  except  once  or  twice  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion, from  the  systematic  mildness  he  prescribed 
to  his  policy.  Rome  indeed  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  purchase  the  long  peace  which  was  now 
promised  her  at  a  greater  expenditure  of  life. 
She  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
danger  she  had  escaped.  The  crafty  policy  which 
had  painted  the  war  of  Actium  as  an  attack  on 
her  national  existence  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  tone  of  the  public  manifestos  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  every  class.  The 
literature  of  the  day  reflected  in  all  its  branches 
the  general  sentiment  of  horror  at  the  peril  which 
threatened  for  a  moment  their  laws  and  their 
religion.  Cleopatra  it  denounced  as  a  lascivious 
queen,  an  insolent  woman,  a  vile  foreigner:  she  was 
the  favourite  of  the  demons  of  the  Nile,  of  the  bull 
Apis,  and  the  hound  Anubis.^  Shame  and  disgust 
filled  every  breast,  and  the  Romans  could  repre- 
sent their  fear  of  national  humiliation  as  a  pious 
concern  for  the  dignity  of  Mars  and  Quirinus. 
Thepopuiar  Nevertheless,  so  ably  was  the  current  of  popular 
directed"'     indignation  directed,  that  a  peculiar  delicacy  was 

»  Compare  Virgil:  "  Nefas  iEgyptia  conjux;"  Ilorace :  "Fatale 
monstruin ; "  Fropertius :  *•'  Det  foemina  poenas ;  Quuntus  mulier  foret 
una  triuuiphus ;  Ansa  Jovi  iio^tro  latrantcm  oppoucrc  Anubim,**  etc. : 
Lucan :  ^^  An  niundum  ne  nostra  quidcm  inatrona  teneret ;  Dedccus 
JEgypti,  Latio  feralis  Erinnys,  Komano  non  casta  malo." 
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still  observed  in  brandin;]r  the  treachery  of  the  re-     chap. 
Tiegade  Antonius.     The  influence  of  Octavia,  who  


loved  his  child  Julus,  and  destined  him  in  marriage  agiiMt 
for  her  own  daughter,  may  have  coloured  the  policy  .pil^the 
of  the  government  and  through  it  the  sentiments  ^^Joniut.^ 
of  the  people.  It  was  decreed  indeed  that  in 
another  generation  the  blood  of  the  Antonian  house 
should  mingle  with  the  Julian,  and  the  claims  of 
the  rivals  of  the  civil  wars  be  united  in  the  person 
of  an  imperial  scion.  But  this  dispensation  was 
still  in  the  womb  of  time;  Virgil,  Horace  and 
Propertius  could  neither  have  foreseen  nor  guessed 
it ;  and  the  decent  respect  they  and  other  writers 
of  the  day  maintain  for  the  character  of  Antonius 
seems  to  indicate  the  desire  of  Octavius  himself, 
who  did  not  choose  that  his  own  glory  should  be 
diminished  by  any  disparagement  of  the  fame  of  his 
worsted  adversary.  Such  a  sacrifice  may  seem 
obvious  and  easy;  but  few  conquerors  have  had 
the  magnanimity  to  make  it. 

The  character  of  Antonius  himself  is  one  of  the  Antoniiu 
most  mixed  in  history.     While  a  Pompeius  and  a  rim":^^ 
Caesar  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  eulogy  and  of  cbtncter. 
disparagement  equally  indiscriminate,  according  to 
the  political  or  personal  leanings  of  their  critics, 
the  discrepancy  in  the  judgments  passed  upon  An- 
tonius is  chiefly  due  to  the  capriciousness  which 
marked  his  conduct,  and  the  opposite  virtues  and 
vices  which  were  blended  together  in  one  of  the 
least  artificial  characters  of  antiquity.     Antonius 
despised  hypocritical  pretences.     With  many  ge- 
nerous and  lofty  qualities,  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  school  of  more  than  military  frankness,  among 
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CHAP,     the  free-thinkers  of  Caesar's  court  and  camp,  the  men 

who  with  the  same  absence  of  principle  as  their 

master,  wanted  that  natural  justness  and  harmony 
of  character  which  in  him  could  educe  dignity  and 
consistency  out  of  the  chaos  of  passion.  While  the 
rival  who  dogged  his  career  and  at  last  supplanted 
him  was  darkly  feeling  his  way  among  the  mazes 
of  intrigue  and  dissimulation,  Antonius  displayed 
himself  openly  to  the  world :  he  trusted  in  his  ac- 
knowledged merits,  his  services  to  his  patron,  his 
military  renown,  his  numerous  personal  friend- 
ships^; and  he  disdained  to  sacrifice  to  fame  or 
safety  the  enjoyments,  coarse  and  selfish  as  they 
were,  which  fortune  and  his  o^vn  genius  had  placed 
within  his  reach.  He  had  little  of  the  literary 
polish  so  widely  diffused  among  his  equals  in  sta- 
tion, having  been  summoned  to  active  life  at  an  early 
age,  and  never  released  from  its  absorbing  interests 
till  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  had  established 
their  empire  over  him.  His  taste  for  gaudy  show 
and  personal  ostentation  was  that  of  a  rude  soldier, 
rather  than  the  chief  of  a  highly  civilized  commu- 
nity. The  vices  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
and  for  which  his  name  has  become  a  byword,  are 
the  most  susceptible  of  dark  and  extravagant  colour- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  most  patent  to  common 
observation.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  for  his 
bitterest  enemy  one  whose  estimate  of  men  was  most 
superficial,  and  the  licence  of  whose  tongue  most 

>  Dminann  has  given  a  list  of  the  associates  whose  intimacy  with 
Antonius  is  recorded  in  the  Philippics  of  Cicero  :  the  number  of  the 
group  seems  to  vouch  at  least  for  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
central  6gure. 
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unscrupulous.     Cicero  exerted  all  the  force  of  his     chap. 
genius   to   make   Antonius    despicable;    but    the  


glaring  colours  with  which  he  charged  his  Phi- 
lippics are  more  startling  to  the  eye  of  a  remote 
posterity  than  they  were  to  the  clearer  vision  of 
his  own  contemporaries.  The  lightnings  of  Cicero's 
rhetoric  glanced  harmless  from  the  laurels  on  the 
brow  of  Antonius,  which  were  nipped  by  the 
chilling  depreciation  of  the  more  astute  Octavius. 

The  loves  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  form  a  Th«ioY» 
familiar  page  in  the  romance  of  history.     But  a  tJia^ 
sober  analysis  of  such  famous  romances  has  generally  '•*^" 
revealed  a  dark  shade  of  unruly  passion  on  one 
side,  arid  of  vanity  and  self-interest  on  the  other. 
Antonius  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  wanton  will. 
The  object  of  his  devotion  was  incapable  of  exciting 
any  genuine  sentiment  of  tenderness :  she  was  the 
public  slave  of  any  man's  passion  whose  political 
interest  she  required.^     If  ever  her  lover  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  found  the  way  to  her  heart,  he 
knew  that  her  heart  was  not  worth  the  possession. 
But  the  man  who  could  so  far  corrupt  his  own  in- 
clinations as  to  turn  from   the   embraces   of  an 
Octavia,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  his  own,  to  dally 
with  the  false  enticements  of  a  bloodstained  adul- 
teress,   could   have   no  just   appreciation   of   the 
woman's  charms  which  Cleopatra  had  renounced 
for  ever.     The  queen  of  Egypt  had  indeed  a  hard 
game  to  play ;  it  was  a  game  for  a  man,  and  not 
for  a  woman.     We  may  forgive  her  the  loss  of  her 
innocence,  but  we  cannot  disregard  the  surrender  of 

»  Lucan,  x.  359. :  "  Interque  maritos  Discurrens,  iEgypton  habct 
Bomamque  meretur.** 
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CHAP,     all  sentiment  and  delicacy;  and  if  she  claims  the 

XXVIII.  • 

indulgence  extended  sometimes  to  licentiousness  in 

the  other  sex,  she  must  forfeit  at  least  the  privilege 
of  her  own,  and  her  interest  in  our  sympathies  as 
men.  As  a  woman  she  deserves  neither  love  nor 
admiration ;  but  as  a  queen  her  ambition  was  bold 
and  her  bearing  magnanimous:  she  contended 
gallantly  for  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  with  the 
weapons  which  nature  had  given  her.  Her  noblest 
epitaph  is  written,  not  in  the  language  of  amatory 
rhapsodies  or  sickly  compassion,  but  in  the  ferocious 
sarcasms  of  her  exulting  conquerors.^ 

'  Comp.  Horace,  Od,  i.  7.  on  her  overthrow  : 

^*  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus,**  &c. 

But  the  same  writer,  who  sneers  at  the  effeminacy  of  her  habits  and 
the  frivolousness  of  her  vanitj,  does  justice  to  her  manly  courage,  her 
philosophic  fortitude,  and  her  kingly  pride. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OCTAVJU8  REDUCES  EGYPT  TO  THE  FORM  OP  A  PROVINCE. — 
UE  C0XFIRM8  UEROI>  IN  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  JUDKA.  —  DIS* 
PERSION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA. — 
CAUSES  OF  THIS  DISPERSION,  THE  NARROM'NESS  OF  THEIR 
TERRITORY,  AND  ITS  IMPOVERISHMENT  BY  SUCCESSIVE  CON- 
QUERORS. —  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  ATTEMPTS  TO  HELLENIZE 
THE  JEWS. — PROGRESS  OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  LANGUAGE  IN 
PALESTINE. — JEALOUSY  OF  THE  NATIVES.  —  THE  PHARISEES 
AND  SADDUCEES  REPRESENT  THE  NATIONAL  AND  FOREIGN 
PARTIES  RESPECTIVELY. — THE  ASMONEAN  PRINCES  SIDE  WITH 
THE  LATTER.  —  INTERFERENCE  OF  ROME  WITH  JEWISH  AF- 
FAIRS.— ANTIPATER  THE  IDUMEAN  AND  HIS  SONS  GOVERN 
THE  COUNTRY.  —  ANTONIUS   GRANTS   THE   KINGDOM  TO  HEROD. 

—  HE    OBTAINS    THE    FAVOUR   OF    OCTAVIUS.  —  HIS  PERSECU- 
TION   OF    THE    ASMONEAN    PRINCES. — DEATH    OF    MAIUAMNE. 

—  HEROd's  devotion   to  ROME. 

The   policy  of  Rome  in  the   East   had  followed     ^p-  . 

hitherto   the   lines   marked  out  for  it  by  Cnaeus  

Pompeius.     The  conqueror  of  Mithridates  had  ab-  ^^^  ^ 
stained  from  incorporating  with  the   empire   the  iniiiowing 
vast   and   diversified  territories   reduced  to  sub-  ence*of 
mission  by  his  sword.     He  had  been  content  with  "*,"^.f®T 

•^  ^  ^  reigntles  in 

breaking  them  up  into  petty  dependencies,  assign-  the  heart  of 
ing  to  them  rulers  of  his  o\vn  choice,  schooled  in  dominions, 
obedience  to  his  will;  and  by  transferring  them 
from  one  to  another,  he  had  inured  both  kings  and 
pcojjle  to  look  to  the  Roman  people  as  the  king  of 
kings.  Cilicia  indeed  and  Syria  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  provinces ;  but  even  Avithin  their  no- 
minal  frontiers  several  petty  sovereignties  were 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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The  Ptole- 
miw  per- 
mitted to 
refgn  in 

Egypt 


allowed  to  exist,  and  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
Rome  were  only  partially  applied  to  her  oriental 
acquisitions.  The  forms  of  society  in  the  East 
were  for  the  most  part  so  complete  and  mature, 
and  differed  so  entirely  from  the  Roman,  that 
to  supersede  them  violently  would  have  been  a 
hazardous  experiment.  The  Orientals  were  more- 
over peculiarly  tenacious  of  their  own  habits,  and 
showed  no  inclination,  like  the  half-civilized  tribes 
of  western  Europe,  to  exchange  them  for  those  of 
their  conquerors.  Nor  did  the  existing  state  of 
society  in  the  East  cherish  the  sentiments  of  free- 
dom of  which  the  Roman  oppressor  was  so  jealous 
in  Gaul  or  Spain :  the  courts  of  the  Herods  and 
the  Ptolemies  were  schools  for  the  practice  of  obe- 
dience, and  for  imbibing  lessons  of  self-abasement. 
Nor  again  on  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates  was  there 
any  Roman  element  in  the  population  through 
which  the  tone  of  Roman  sentiment  and  opinion 
might  gradually  be  insinuated.  Perhaps  also  the 
treasures  and  resources  of  the  Eastern  nations 
might  be  deemed  too  attractive  to  be  placed 
witliin  reach  of  grasping  officials;  the  republic 
shrank  from  the  danger  of  leaving  such  rich  har- 
vests to  be  gathered  year  by  year  by  commanders 
too  daring  to  overawe  and  too  distant  to  control. 
The  wealth  of  the  East  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  coffers  of  dependent  princes,  till  the  mo- 
ment came  when  Rome  should  summon  them  to 
disgorge  it. 

Such  were  the  principles  upon  which  the  republic 
had  long  acted  in  regard  to  the  feeble  dynasty 
which  she  allowed  to  retain  its  seat  on  the  throne 
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of  the  Ptolemies.     Pompeius,  Gabinius  and  Caesar     chap. 

had    successively  given    kings    to    Egypt,   when  

either  of  them  might  have  incorporated  it  with 
the  domain  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  states- 
men of  the  Macedonian  court  had  long  anticipated 
the  day  when  even  the  shadow  of  independence 
would  be  denied  them.  Many  and  desperate  had 
been  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  frustrate  the 
policy  which  was  slowly  and  secretly  weaving  its 
meshes  to  entangle  them.  This  conviction  that 
Rome  was  only  seeking  an  excuse  for  closer  inter- 
ference with  their  affairs  had  urged  them  to  advise 
the  destruction  of  Pompeius,  in  whose  landing  on 
their  shores  after  Pharsalia  they  beheld  a  clear 
omen  of  their  approaching  fate.  We  have  seen  that 
the  bloody  precaution  was  vain.  The  dissensions 
of  the  royal  house  offered  an  occasion  for  inter- 
ference, and  the  conqueror,  pressed  by  the  clamours 
of  a  needy  soldiery,  plunged  into  a  career  of  violence 
and  spoliation,  which  bred  a  fruitless  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  and  would  have  ended  in 
their  immediate  subjugation,  but  for  the  peculiar 
influence  which  Cleopatra  acquired  over  him.  The 
queen  was  aware  how  precarious  was  the  power 
which  she  owed  to  the  sword  of  a  foreign  intruder. 
Her  treasures,  her  armies,  and  her  person  were  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  fortifying  her  position.  Her 
genius  and  charms  conspired  to  bind  to  her  ser- 
vice the  Roman  potentate  who  seemed  most  capable 
of  protecting  her ;  and  intoxicated  with  the  unex- 
pected fortune  she  had  attained,  she  allowed  herself 
to  indulge  in  a  dream  of  aggression  and  vengeance 
against  the  power  which  had  so  long  overshadowed 

A  A  2 
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CHAP,     her   dominions.     But  the  dove  or   the  hare,  the 

helpless  quarry  of  the  falcon  or  the  hunter,  were 

fit  emblems  of  a  queen  of  Egypt  relentlessly  pur- 
sued by  the  Roman  imperators.^  When  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  shore  of  Africa,  Octavius  had  resolved 
to  extinguish  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  he 
had  no  intention  of  giving  to  the  senate  the  rich 
domain  which  he  tore  from  its  native  rulers.  He 
would  not  sow  in  a  foreign  soil  the  seeds  of  inde- 
pendence, which  he  was  intent  upon  crushing  nearer 
home.  Egypt,  with  the  sea  in  its  front,  and  a 
desert  on  either  hand,  was  diflSicult  of  access  to  the 
Roman  armies ;  its  overflowing  stores  of  grain  might 
give  it  the  command  of  the  Italian  markets,  and 
its  accumulated  treasures  might  buy  the  swords 
Octavius  of  mercenary  legions.  Octavius  made  it  his  own. 
tTthTfonn  H^  appointed  a  favourite  oflicer,  Cornelius  Gallus, 
of  a  pro-      whose  humblc  rank  as  a  knio:ht,  as  well  as  his  tried 

vince  under  ^  o      i 

his  own  di-  services,  seemed  to  ensure  his  fidelity,  to  govern  it. 

trot  In  due  time  he  persuaded  the  senate  and  people 

to  establish  it  us  a  principle,  that  Egypt  should 
never  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  any 
man  of  superior  rank  to  the  equestrian,  and  that  no 
senator  should  be  allowed  even  to  visit  it^  without 
express  permission  from  the  supreme  authority. 
For  the  defence  of  this  cherished  province  Octavius 
allotted  three  legions,  besides  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  a  body  of  nine  cohorts  of  pure  Roman 
extraction.  One  legion  was  quartered  in  Alex- 
andria, the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  turbulent, 

>  Uoracc,  Od.  i.  37. : 

**  Accipitcr  velut 
Molles  columbas  aut  Icporem  citus 
Venator,"  &c. 
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were  incapable  of  steady  resistence :  a  division  of    chap. 

three   cohorts  garrisoned    Syenc   on  the   Nubian  

frontier,  and  others  were  stationed  in  various  lo- 
calities. Under  the  military  commander  was  a 
revenue  officer,  whose  accounts  were  delivered  to 
Octavius  himself,  by  whom  he  was  directly  ap- 
pointed. Auletes,  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  had  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
talents ' ;  but  his  government  was  ill  administered, 
he  was  cheated  and  plundered  by  his  own  servants ; 
a  more  vigilant  and  careful  system  discovered  re- 
sources hitherto  unexplored,  and  the  returns  of  the 
Roman  officials  rose  steadily  Avith  the  growth  of 
commerce,  which  increased  equally  perhaps  with 
both  the  east  and  the  west.  This  development  of 
the  resources  of  Egypt  was  favoured  by  the  peculiar 
good  fortune  it  enjoyed,  in  being  jealously  guarded 
from  the  extortions  of  a  staflF  of  Roman  officials. 
The  administration  of  law,  police  and  other  internal 
affairs  was  confided  to  the  natives  themselves,  and 
their  old  habits  and  prejudices  were  studiously  con- 
sulted in  maintaining  the  details  of  the  system 
which  existed  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  At 
the  same  time  the  Alexandrians  were  denied  the 
universal  privilege  of  the  provincial  cities,  that  of 
having  a  senate  of  their  own,  nor  for  two  centuries 
was  any  Egyptian  admitted  into  the  senatorial 
order  at  Rome.  ^ 

The  new  ruler  did  not  refrain  however  from  ex- 
pressing his  contempt  for  the  character  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  visited  the  tomb  of  Alexander  with 
the  interest  which  a  man  equally  great,  and  revolving 

>  Strabo,  xvii.  1.  *  Dion,  li.  17. 
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schemes  of  empire  not  less  magnificent,  could  not 
fail  to  entertain  ^ :  but  when  he  was  invited  to  in- 
spect the  remains  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  replied  dis- 
dainfully, "  I  came  to  see  a  king,  not  dead  men."  ^ 
He  settles  Bcforc  leaving  Egypt  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
Sf^iShte  city  on  the  spot  where  he  had  worsted  his  enemy's 
and  judea.  forccs,  OH  the  sea-coast,  about  three  miles  from  the 
eastern  gate  of  Alexandria.  The  Eg)^tian  Nicopolis 
became  a  useful  port,  and  place  of  embarkation 
from  the  capital.  From  thence  he  proceeded  before 
the  close  of  the  year  to  make  a  triumphal  progress 
through  Palestine,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
passed  rapidly  in  review  the  states  and  provinces 
which  lay  in  the  line  of  his  route.  He  listened  with 
proud  reserve  to  the  solicitations  of  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  Parthian  throne.  The  victors  of 
Carrha)  were  induced  to  seek  the  settlement  of 
their  intestine  feuds  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
imperator.  A  chieftain  of  the  royal  race  named 
Tiridates  had  availed  himself  of  the  hatred  in  which 
Phraates  was  held  by  his  subjects  to  overthrow  his 
power;  but  he  had  been  himself  overthrown  in 
turn,  and  now  sought  the  support  of  the  national 
foe.  Phraates  strove  to  supplant  him  in  the  favour 
of  Octavius,  and  the  Roman,  after  gravely  weigh- 
ing the  representations  of  both  parties,  declined  to 
interfere,  contenting  himself  with  granting  to  the 

'  A  saying  attributed  by  Plutarch  to  Octavius  (Jleg*  et  Imp, 
Apophth,)  indicates  that  the  Romans  had  already  instituted  this  com- 
{)aridon :  'AKovtraQ  fk  ore  'AXe^avfpoQ  fifo  Kal  rptaKorra  yiyovut^  trti 
Karrcrrpa^fxivoQ  ra  7r\t7<TTa  hfiiropUy  ri  noit)(rtt  rov  \onrbv  xpovov^  Wav^ 
finZtv  ei  fiif  fuiKov  'AXt^avfpo^  tpyov  t/yHTO  rov  KTijaaaOai  fitydXtiv  t)yc 
fioviav  TO  ^tara^ai  Tt)v  vnapxovaav, 

'  Dion,  li.  16.  The  historian  adds  that  the  conqueror  refused  to 
visit  the  bull  Apis,  saying,  Otovt:  dXX'  ovx\  (3ovc  xpo<rri;vciv  tiOiaOm, 
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fugitive  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  the  re-     chap. 

public,  and  carrying  to  Rome  his  rival's  son  as  an  

hostage.^  Among  the  potentates  who  were  most 
anxious  to  win  the  conqueror's  regards  during  this 
rapid  journey  was  the  chief  whom  Antonius  had 
established  on  the  throne  of  Judea.  The  national 
historian  of  the  Jews  does  not  scruple  to  affirm 
that,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  their  sovereign,  the 
great  Herodes,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  beaten 
triumvir,  inspired  the  victor  with  more  apprehen- 
sion than  his  flying  rival  himself.^  But  Herod  the 
Idumean,  who  owed  his  sudden  elevation  ;>  the 
throne  of  the  Asmonean  princes  to  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  government,  was  well  aware  that  a 
breath  from  the  same  mighty  power  would  suffice 
to  overthrow  him.  He  justly  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  defeated 
party:  but  he  was  attached  to  Antonius  by  no 
other  ties  than  those  of  interest,  and  at  the  first 
news  of  his  disaster  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  hastened  to 
abandon  his  cause,  while  it  might  yet  be  counted 
meritorious  to  do  so,  and  ventured  to  throw  himself 
without  reserve  on  the  clemency  of  the  victor, 
whom  he  sought  at  Rhodes  on  his  way  to  Egypt. 
He  recommended  himself  to  Octavius  by  the  zeal  of 
his  recent  devotion  to  Antonius,  while  he  pledged 
himself  to  prove  not  less  faithful  to  the  new  patron 
to  whom  he  offered  to  transfer  his  services.  The 
conqueror  was  satisfied  >vith  these  professions.    He 

1  Dion,  1i.  18.  Justin,  zlii.  6.  says  that  the  youth  was  restored; 
he  is  speaking  perhaps  of  a  Uter  transaction  between  Augustus  and 
the  Parthian  monarch.    Comp.  Dion,  liiL  33. 

*  Josephus,  Bell,  Jud.  i.  20. :  nopi T^c  fiiv  roi  Siwc  irXtov  ^  fira<rxfv. 
ovTw  yAp  iaXwcfKai  Kaitrap  'Avrilnnoy  txpiytv,  'UpiitSov  <TVfifiivovToc» 
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CHAP,     knew  the  abilities  of  the  king  of  Judea,  and  he  was 

XXIX  . 

*  assured  that  he  could  depend  upon  liiin  as  long  at 
least  as  his  fortunes  were  in  the  ascendant.  He 
confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  territories 
guaranteed  him  by  his  rival ;  and  he  marked  his 
regard,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  journey  through 
Palestine,  by  adding  to  them  Gadara  and  Samaria  on 
the  north  and  the  districts  of  Gaza  and  Joppa  on  the 
sea-coast.^  But  the  relations  of  Judea  towards  the 
all-conquering  republic  require  to  be  more  fully 
explained.  In  Judea  arose  that  extraordinary 
development  of  political  enthusiasm  which  at  a 
later  period  shook  the  empire  to  its  centre  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  magnificence  and  power: 
and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and  among  the 
villages  of  Galilee  were  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  moral 
revolution,  which  undermined  in  their  appointed 
time  the  foundations  of  ancient  society,  and  esta- 
blished Christianity  upon  the  ruins  of  the  common 
heathenism.  Rome  threw  off  the  assailant  from 
without,  with  a  violent  effort  the  most  signal  in  her 
military  annals,  since  she  first  struggled  for  exist- 
ence against  the  Gauls  and  Carthaginians :  but  the 
enemy  >vithin,  the  reh'gious  principle  which  invaded 
her  laws,  institutions  and  ideas,  she  could  neither 
overcome,  nor  foil,  nor  fly  from,  and  three  cen- 
turies of  feverish  resistance  temjinated  in  the  dis- 
solution of  her  own  moral  being. 
Character  Where  the  Roman  conquers  there  he  inhabits, 
jc^h  real-  ^^^^  ^^^  proud  boast  of  the  people  whose  mission  it 
denu  in       -vvas  to  rcducc  the  world  to  political  unity.     Where 

'   Joseph.  I.  C.  I  Ov^iv  ik  ovroif  h'iiyfv  avrov  Iq  rd.^  fiapiaq  i>Q  to  /«»7«- 
\o<l>poi'  Tov  \afi(iayovTO£, 
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the  Greek  inhabits  there  he  civilizes,  might  be  said     chap. 


XXIX. 


of  the  great  masters  of  human  intelligence,  whose 
commerce  penetrated  every  sea,  and  whose  colonists  foreign 
carried  to  the  east  and  the  west  the  standards  of 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  science.  But  the  Jew, 
with  a  spirit  no  less  restless,  with  propensities  no 
less  migratory,  neither  conquered,  nor  colonized, 
nor  civilized.  He  intruded  himself  silently  and 
pertinaciously  into  every  known  corner  of  the 
globe ;  and  no  one  could  say  wherefore  he  came, 
or  what  was  the  object  of  his  sojourn.  His  presence 
in  foreign  lands  was  marked  by  no  peculiar  aim  or 
mission.  He  cultivated  neither  literature,  nor  art, 
nor  even  commerce  on  a  great  scale,  or  as  a  national 
pursuit.  He  subsisted  for  the  most  part  by  the 
exercise  of  active  industry  in  petty  dealings,  evaded 
as  much  as  he  could  the  public  burdens  of  the 
natives  among  whom  he  dwelt,  while  their  privileges 
he  neither  sought  nor  coveted,  and  distinguished 
himself  alike  in  every  quarter,  under  every  form  of 
government,  and  in  the  midst  of  every  social  system, 
by  rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  an  obscure  and 
exclusive  creed. 

The  Jews  had  entered  the  great  city  of  the  west  niMpmion 
along  with  the  Phrygians,  Syrians  and  E^tians,  ^hdriT* 
and  other  wanderers  from  the  opposite  hemisphere ;  ^^^^  *" 
but  they  were  hardly  observed  perhaps,  or  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  people  by  the  multitude,  until 
their  chiefs,  Aristobulus  II.  and  his  children,  were 
dragged  among  a  troop  of  their  captive  subjects  in 
the  third  triumph  of  Pompeius.    The  vanity  of  the 
great  conqueror,  who  aflfected  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  the   Macedonian  Alexander,   had   led   him   to 
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CHAP,     violate  the  ancient  policy  of  the  republic,  which 

had  studiously  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Jewish 

commonwealth  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies.  When  the  throne 
of  the  Syrian  was  stricken  to  the  ground,  and 
that  of  the  £p:}'ptian  only  sustained  by  the  hand 
of  a  Roman  imperator,  the  maxims  of  the  state 
might  be  allowed  to  yield  to  personal  ambition, 
and  Pompeius  trampled  with  lofty  contempt  on 
the  dearest  prejudices  of  his  countrymen's  allies. 
Cffisar  undertook  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride 
of  a  sensitive  people.  He  had  himself  received 
important  succour  from  them  at  the  crisis  of  his 
fortunes  in  Alexandria.  Gratitude  and  policy 
combined  to  make  him  their  friend.  He  re- 
quited their  sen^ices  with  ample  assurances  of  his 
favour;  and  on  his  return  to  Home  he  allowed 
their  compatriots  to  celebrate  their  national  rites 
in  a  synagogue  of  their  own,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber. ^  We  have  seen  that  the  little  society 
which  this  people  formed  at  Rome  combined  to 
make  a  public  manifestation  of  regard  for  their 
benefactor  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral.  In  the 
capital  of  the  republic  we  may  imagine  that  their 
numbers  were  at  this  time  insignificant.  But  as 
they  cast  their  eyes  eastward  the  Roman  statesmen 
might  behold  with  curiosity  and  interest  the  in- 
creasing throng  of  strangers  of  this  same  nation, 
who  maintained  their  own  peculiar  usages  and 
worship  and  moral  physiognomy  throughout  the 
In  Greece,  continent  and  islands  of  Greece.  As  they  extended 
their  view  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  this 

I  Joseph.  Ani,  xviii.  3.  5. ;  Philo,  Legal,  ad  Cat.  ii.  568.  cd.  Mangcj. 
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infusion  of  the  Jewish  element  among  the  native  chap. 
populations  became  still  more  strongly  marked.  _^_JJ_ 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  had  received  a  draft  of  two 
thousand  families,  transplanted  thither  from  Judca 
by  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  Jews  spread  in 
successive  migrations  over  all  the  countries  of 
Lesser  Asia,  and  Ephesus,  Pergamus,  Tralles  and  in  a%\a 
Sardis  became  celebrated  for  the  resort  of  wan- 
derers from  Palestine.^  Before  the  date  of  Cicero's 
consulship  their  numbers  had  become  so  great  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  that  it  was  esteemed 
a  good  service  to  the  state  on  the  part  of  the 
praetor  Flaccus,  when  he  forbade  them  to  drain  the 
country  of  gold  by  sending  their  annual  contri- 
bution, amounting  only  to  a  single  drachma  each, 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.^  At  the  same  time 
we  hear  of  a  multitude  of  Jews  being  settled  in 
the  eastern  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their 
well-known  industry  was  employed  at  a  later  period 
by  Octavius,  in  working  the  mines  of  copper  in 
Cyprus.  They  soon  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  population  of  its  chief  city  Salamis,  and  still 
later  we  shall  find  them  take  possession  of  the 
whole  island,  and  convert  it  into  a  magazine  and 
armoury  for  the  organization  of  a  great  national 
revolt.  Great  multitudes  of  Jews  were  settled  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and^An- 
tioch  became  famous  for  their  resort.^  To  the  east 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
was  still  CTeater  than  to  the  west.  The  ten  tribes 
which  had  been  transported  beyond  the  Euphrates 

>  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  *  Cic.  pro  Flacco^  28. 

^  Joseph.  AtUiq,  xi.  5.  1.,  Bell,  Jud,  vii.  3.  3. 
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CHAP,     had  never  returned  to  the  abodes  of  their  ancestors. 

^ [_  The  permission  wliich  Cyrus  gave  to  the  remnant 

of  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  repair  to  Judea  and 
restore  their  national  polity  was  accepted  by  only 
In  Bjiby-  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  people.  The  city 
fcrthereast  of  their  conqucrors  had  become  endeared  to  them 
by  the  recollections  of  two  generations ;  and,  after 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
fleeting  population  which  the  Assyrian  kings  had 
collected  witliin  its  walls,  the  Jews,  if  we  may 
believe  their  own  writers,  took  the  place  of  the 
native  races  throughout  the  surrounding  districts.^ 
As  we  proceed  further  the  records  of  the  Jewish 
dispersion  become  doubtless  less  distinct ;  but  the 
ceaseless  pulse  of  emigration  beat,  we  are  assured, 
more  and  more  faintly,  through  Adiabene  and 
Armenia,  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  shore, 
and  was  not  yet  exhausted  even  on  the  borders 
In  Effypt,  of  China.  The  Jews,  we  have  already  seen,  were 
Ethiopik  reputed  to  form  a  third  part  of  the  population  of 
Alexandria,  and  this  proportion  they  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Their  first  set- 
tlement in  this  region  had  followed  upon  their 
revolt  against  the  Chaldean  domination,  and  the 
murder  of  their  governor  Gedaliah.^  The  num- 
ber of  the  fugitives  of  that  epoch  was  increased 
by  a  second  plantation  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus; 
and  Alexander,  on  founding  his  new  city,  in- 
vited  to   its  walls   a  race   which   was    esteemed 

^  Philo  (de  Legal,  ad  Caiunu  ii.  587.  cd.  Mangey)  specifies  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Jewish  colonies  throughout  the  three  continents.  Conip. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  13.  1. 

*  2  Kings,  XXV.  23. 


various 
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jrenerally  peaceable  as  well  as  industrious.     The     ^-"ap. 

"^  XXIX. 

Thebaid   was    enriched  with   a   colony   of   eight  L 

thousand  Samaritans  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre. 
The  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  renewed  periodically  these  importations 
of  Jewish  blood.^  The  immigrants  gradually  spread 
themselves  to  the  westward,  to  Cyrene  and  the 
Pentapolis,  as  well  as  southward  into  Ethiopia.^  They  make 
The  knowledge  of  the  name  and  usages  of  the  Jews  l^g 
was  still  further  extended  by  religious  proselytism. 
We  have  little  means  indeed  of  tracing  the  pro- 
gress which  they  made  in  this  way  among  the 
Koman  and  Greek  populations;  though  it  seems 
probable  that  the  mystery  which  surrounded  their 
august  ceremonial  excited  curiosity,  ripening  into 
interest,  and  resulting  at  least  in  a  partial  re- 
ception of  their  usages  and  creed  in  many  so- 
cieties in  the  west.  But  in  Damascus  we  are 
assured,  as  regarded  at  least  a  later  period,  that 
the  religion  of  Moses  made  a  vast  number  of  pro- 
selytes, and  that  almost  all  the  women  attached 
themselves  to  it.^  Meanwhile  on  the  petty  tribes 
on  their  own  borders  the  Jews  imposed  the  yoke  of 
their  ceremonial  law  by  force.  Hyrcanus  subdued 
the  Idumeans,  and  gave  them  the  choice  of  exile 
or  circumcision.  The  same  alternative  was  offered 
to  the  Itureans,  and  perhaps  to  the  Moabites  also. 
In  each  case  the  love  of  country  prevailed.  The 
Homerite  Arabians  were  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a 

I  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  1. 

*  Act-8  of  the  Apostles,  ii.  10.,  viii.  26. 

^  Joseph.  Bell.  Jfid,  u.  20.  2.    Comp.  Acts,  xiii.  50. 
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XXIX      '^^'^^^'^  sovereign,  who  compelled  his   people  to 
acco[)t  the  faith  and  usages  of  his  own  nation. 


continrntii. 


They  form        Wq  h^ve  thus  fflanced  at  the  ramifications  of  this 

a  national  •  i  i  •  i_ 

c»nfc«i«racy  populous  nation  thfough  a  large  portion  of  the 
the  three  three  continents  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Jews 
made  themselves  homes  in  every  country  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  pines  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  spice-groves  of  Happy  Arabia,  and 
the  political  confederacy  by  which  they  continued 
to  be  closely  linked  together  supported  the  throne 
of  Parthia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Egypt  on  the 
other.  Whatever  motive  had  induced  each  suc- 
cessive swarm  to  abandon  the  parent  hive,  whether 
it  had  been  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  or 
l)y  tlic  pressure  of  want,  whether  it  had  been  sold 
in  captivity,  or  transplanted  at  the  caprice  of  a 
conqueror,  it  still  clung  pertinaciously  to  the  out- 
wju'd  symbols  of  its  nationality.  The  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  faint 
exi)r(*ssion  of  this  characteristic  feeling.  The  ex- 
chisive  claims  tlie  Jews  advanced  to  the  possession 
of  divine  truth,  and  the  strictness  of  their  terms  of 
comnmnion,  had  already  become  the  object  of  won- 
dering: remark.  Yet  at  the  period  we  are  now 
rci viewing  they  had  drawn  upon  themselves  far  less 
dislike  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  tlie  morose 
reserve  of  their  character,  than  after  they  had  been 
exas])crated  by  political  persecutions,  and  inflamed 
by  religious  fanaticism.  They  solicited  the  attention 
of  the  foreigners  among  wliom  they  dwelt  to  the 
literature  enshrined  in  their  sacred  books,  nor  did 
they  disdain  to  admit  a  tincture  of  exotic  cultiva- 
tion, and  allowed  in  many  quarters  even  their  own 
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language  to  fall  into  disuse  among  them.     While     ^^^• 

they  attracted  to  their  own  mysterious  rites  the  

votaries  of  every  heathen  superstition,  they  imbibed 
perhaps  themselves  some  of  the  same  spirit  of  ec- 
lecticism in  religion,  to  which  they  had  invited  the 
worshippers  of  Belus,  Isis,  and  Jupiter. 

Among  the  manifold  causes  which  contributed  Thentr- 
to  stimulate  foreign  emigration  among  the  Jewish  SIl^Tmfu 
people,  there  was  none  so  potent  perhaps,  as  there  ^J^^ 
was  none  so  uniform,  as  the  narrowness  of  their  t>>**f<J>»- 
proper  limits,  and  the  natural  sterility  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  soil.     The  dispersion  of  the  Greeks  Pkniiei 
presents  on  the  whole  the  most  striking  parallel  to  ore^Twid 
that  of  the  Jews ;  and  upon  the  former  people  also,  ^TjjJl^^^ 
whatever  allowance  be  made  for  their  ambition, 
their  love  of  adventure  and  their  natural  propensity 
to  commerce,  this  motive  operated  with  constant 
pressure  during  the  ages  which  succeeded  the  loss 
of  their  political   independence.      Greece  in   the 
most  flourishing  period  of  her  freedom  had  ex- 
panded the  wings  of  her  commerce  on  every  side, 
and  the  wealth  which  she  attracted  to  her  shores 
raised  lofty  cities,  and  maintained  populous  com- 
munities, in  spots  which  nature  had  abandoned  to 
the  mountain  or  the  swamp.     But  with  the  fall  of 
her  independence  her  spirit  of  enterprize  had  been 
exhausted ;  commerce  decayed,  the  arts  languished, 
the  means  of  subsistence  ceased  to  flow  in  from 
abroad :  her  monuments  indeed  and  her  fame  still 
attracted  strangers  to  her  shores,  and  the  liberal 
expenditure  of  foreigners  became  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  crumbling  populations  of  Athens 
and  Corinth.     The  surplus  of  her  ofiBpring,  beyond 
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CHAP,     what   her  own  narrow  plains  and  valleys  could 

XXIX. 

'  nourish,   was   driven  by  stern   necessity  abroad. 

For  a  time  the  pressure  was  disguised  under  the 
appearance  of  a  voluntary  emigration  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  Macedonian  conquest :  but  the  truth  be- 
came at  last  apparent  that  Greece,  except  under 
some  extraordinary  stimulus,  is  capable  of  sub- 
sisting only  a  very  limited  number  of  inhabitant^ 
and  the  excess  must  emigrate  or  starve. 
Tnipo-  There  is   sufficient  evidence  to  the   fact  that 

ori*Sne  Palestine  also,  a  country  abounding  in  mountains 
by  Its  sue-  and  barren  plains,  was  enabled  in  a  remote  age, 
conquerors,  uudcr  a  wisc  and  prosperous  administration,  to 
crown  its  rocks  with  mould,  and  cover  its  sands 
with  verdure,  till  every  corner  of  the  narrow  land 
was  devoted  to  the  raising  of  food  for  man,  and  a 
wide-spread  commerce  on  either  sea  supplied  the 
requirements  of  an  immense  population.  She  had 
been  reduced  from  this  palmy  state  by  intestine 
divisions  and  domestic  oppression.  She  next  be- 
came the  prey  of  foreign  conquerors,  and  her 
children,  already  impoverished  and  diminished  in 
number,  were  carried  off  into  distant  captivity. 
Their  ultimate  restoration  to  their  own  country 
had  not  sufficed  to  repair  the  decay  of  this  excep- 
tional fertility.  Successive  attacks  from  Syria  and 
Egypt  kept  Palestine  in  a  constant  state  of  weak- 
ness and  poverty;  the  population  outgrew  the 
scanty  means  of  subsistence  offi^red  by  an  ungrate- 
ful soil,  and  the  resource  of  emigration  was  accepted 
by  one  perhaps  from  choice  but  by  ten  times  that 
number  from  necessity. 
Pccuiiaiity        Cut  tliougli  Palestine  had  long  ceased  to  derive 
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any  great  political  importance  from  the  numbers,     chap. 
the  enterprize,  or  the  military  spirit  of  its  actual  


inhabitants,  it  continued  to  demand  attention  from  of  its  geo- 
the  statesman,  partly  as  the  national  centre  of  a  ^yj}^ 
population  so  widely  spread,  and  not  less  from  the 
peculiar  position  which  it  occupied  geographically. 
Palestine  appears  on  the  map  of  Asia  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  region  designated  as  Syria  and 
Phoenicia.     The  whole  of  this  long  but  narrow  slip 
of  territory  skirts  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  ocean-like  expanse  of  the 
Arabian   desert   on   the   other.     It   extends   four 
hundred  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth,  which 
is  nearly  uniform,  is  hardly  more  than  sixty.     This 
narrow  tract  of  land,  between  seas  and  sands,  is 
the  isthmus  which  connects  Egypt  and  Arabia  on 
the   south   with   the   Lesser   Asia,    Armenia    and 
Parthia  on  the  north.     It  has  formed  in  all  ages 
the  great  line  of  communication,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  or  of  conquest,  between  the  two 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.     By  this  road  Alex- 
ander descended  from  the  fields  of  his  Oriental 
victories  to  found  the  noblest  monument  of  his 
triumphs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  ;  and  Palestine 
was  the  lock  on  the  gate  of  Egypt  which  Pompeius 
opened  to  the  Romans  with  his  sword.     Important  Accessible 
as  this  region  is  from  its  position,  it  so  happens  ^|^T^'" 
that  its  configuration  renders  it  peculiarly  acces-  ^^*""" 
sible  to  military  enterprize.     Narrow  as  it  is,  a  Easy  lines 
system  of  valleys,  through  which  are  poured  the  n^«^t3^' 
waters  of  the  Orontcs,  the  Leontes,  and  the  Jordan,  through  lu 

,  ,  -     whole 

divides  it  in  the  middle  with  a  straight  line  through  length. 
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CHAP,     its  whole  length.     The  high  road  which  traversed 
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this  easy  and  fertile  level  conducted  from  Antioch 
to  Heliopolis,  CaBsarea  Philippi,  Tiberias,  and 
Jericho:  from  this  point  it  struck  more  to  the 
west,  to  avoid  the  wilderness  of  Judah  and  the 
arid  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  crossed  the  plateau 
of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  till  it  reached  Graza  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  turned  again 
more  eastward  and  passed  through  Idumea  into 
Arabia.  Another  parallel  line  of  communication 
skirted  the  sea-coast  and  met  with  no  local  ob- 
struction, at  least  from  the  promontory  of  Carmel 
to  Mount  Casius  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Be- 
tween these  two  lines  the  country  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  on  the  western  side  in  three  or 
four  level  terraces,  abounding  in  the  productions 
of  as  many  different  climates ;  on  the  eastern  more 
abruptly  and  irregularly,  and  with  a  large  propor- 
Antiochus  tion  of  barren  rock  and  sand.  Thus  critically 
attempts  to  situated  between  the  frontiers  of  the  great  com- 
Se  je!J^  petitors  for  Oriental  dominion,  the  Jews  had  been 
exposed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  hardships  of 
foreign  invasion.  The  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks  had  successively  attacked  them. 
They  had  followed  the  fate  of  Syria  in  the  partition 
of  Alexander's  empire,  and  had  become  reconciled 
to  their  subjection  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Seleucid®, 
till  the  fourth  Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes, 
made  a  violent  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  the 
religion  of  Greece.  Inspired  with  fierce  enthu- 
siasm at  the  blow  which  struck  down  the  impious 
Heliodorus  in  his  attempt  to  rifle  their  temple, 
they  flew  to  arms  to  repel  the  aggression   upon 
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their  faith.^     The  king  of  Syria  had  plunged  into     chap. 

a  desperate  struggle  with  Rome,  and  he  sought  to  

strengthen  himself  by  animating  with  a  religious 
principle  the  coalition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  over 
which  he  presided.  He  aimed  at  making  himself 
the  centre  of  this  fanatical  resistance,  and  while,  he 
impressed  on  one  side  of  his  coins  the  figure  of  the 
Oljmipian  Jupiter,  he  appended  to  his  own  name 
the  stamp  of  divinity  on  the  other.  The  Greeks, 
whose  religious  faith  was  utterly  worn  out,  were 
little  offended  perhaps  at  this  daring  assumption, 
with  which  some  previous  examples  had  rendered 
them  familiar ;  they  were  contented  at  least  with 
levelling  a  languid  sneer  against  it,  and  converted 
the  surname  of  Epiphanes,  the  illustrious,  into 
Epimanes,  the  infatuated.  But  the  tyrant  miscalcu- 
lated the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  Greece  had 
as  yet  infected  the  Jewish  mind.  Even  in  Jerusalem 
there  existed  indeed  a  Hellenizing  party  among 
the  Jews,  which  aimed  at  throwing  down  the  wall 
of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  Grecian 
government  had  favoured  this  party,  and  promoted 
its  adherents.  Jesus,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest 
Onias,  was  the  leader  of  the  "  wicked  men,"  as  the 
national  chronicle  designated  them,  "  who  per- 
suaded many  saying.  Let  us  go  and  make  a  cove- 
nant with  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  us."* 
He  assumed  the  Greek  name  Jason,  which  corre- 
sponded nearly,  both  in  sound  and  signification, 
with  his  Hebrew  appellation,  while  Onias  aflfected 
the  designation  of  Menelaus.     They  erected  in  the 

»  2  Maccab.  iiL  7.  foil.  «  1  Maccab.  i.  11. 
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CHAP,     capital  of  Judea  a  gymnasium,  for  the  propagation 
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of  Hellenistic  tast^,  while  the  Samaritans  even 
offered,  it  is  said,  to  convert  their  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  to  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Jupiter.^ 
Encouraged  by  the  favour  with  which  these  inno- 
vations appeared  to  be  received,  Antiochus  gave 
orders  that  the  statue  of  Zeus  Olympius  should  be 
erected  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  appointed 
that  monthly  festivals  should  be  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  at  which  all  the  families  of 
Judea  were  commanded  to  present  themselves 
crowned  with  ivy.  The  national  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  abruptly  suppressed,  sacrifices  were 
demanded  to  the  pagan  demons  whose  altars  were 
planted  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  the 
people  were  required  to  eat  the  meats  forbidden  by 
Moses.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  perse- 
cutor rifled  the  treasures  of  the  temple ;  and  as 
these  treasures  comprehended  not  only  the  offerings 
of  the  devout,  but  the  hoarded  savings  of  the  in- 
dustrious, he  concentrated  against  himself  the  two 
ruling  passions  which  have  ever  held  divided  em- 
pire in  the  breast  of  the  Jew.  Stung  to  frenzy  by 
these  tyrannical  measures  and  the  barbarity  with 
which  they  were  enforced,  the  mass  of  the  nation 
flew  to  arms.  Under  a  family  of  heroes,  the 
Maccabees,  or  Asmonean  princes,  they  defied  the 
oppressor  and  recovered  their  independence.  Both 
Greeks  and  eTews  combined  in  declaring  that  his 
miserable  death  was  a  signal  manifestation  of  divine 
The  Jews     retribution.  The  success  of  the  national  party  among 

I  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  5. 
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the  Jews  was  assured  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  they     chap. 

•  XXIX. 

now  made  with  Rome;  a  treaty  which  they  re-  

garded  as  the  safeguard  of  their  independence,  and  nwAc  a 
preserved  on   tablets  of  brass  in   the  temple  of  Romcdrea 
Jerusalem.  *  ^-  "•  ^^* 

B.C.  170. 

The  defenders  of  Jewish  nationality  had  been  vngnaot 

1   •  1       •         xT-    "1  J.  i/»  a1/»a»  the  Hellenic 

driven  during  their  long  struggle  from  the  frontiers  element 
and  sea-coast  into  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  ^pulJ^f^ 
centre  of  the  country,  while  the  Syrian  invaders  o^i*a»«tine. 
girdled  their  territory  with  a  line  of  cities,  which 
they  garrisoned  with  Greek  colonists.  Some  of 
these  hostile  fastnesses  were  destroyed  by  the  Jews 
on  the  recovery  of  their  independence;  but  they 
more  generally  permitted  them  to  exist,  while  they 
constrained  their  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  religion 
and  usages  of  the  natives.^  From  this  original 
stock  the  blood,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of 
Hellas  were  gradually  transfused  into  the  popu- 
lation of  Palestine,  which  had  vainly  prided  itself 
on  the  purity  of  its  race,  the  reserve  of  its  manners, 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  its  creed.  It  will  be  well 
to  pause  for  a  moment  to  trace  the  silent  progress 
of  this  phenomenon,  which  in  fact  may  serve  to 
illustrate,  from  a  single  point,  the  process  which 
had  been  going  on  throughout  Western  Asia  from 
the  date  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  which  is 
important  from  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the 
march  of  Hellenic  ideas  over  extensive  regions 
which  were  soon  to  become  a  part  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

While  the  Roman  almost  universally  adopted  the  Extent  of 

I  1  Mace.  viii. ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  10.  6. 
'  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4. 
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CHAP,     walls  and  dwellings  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  and 
expelled  the  natives  to  make  room  for  settlers  of  his 


Hellenic  owH  pace,  the  Greek  mode  of  colonization  demanded 
inMwtine!  generally  the  erection  of  new  cities  for  Hellenic 
occupation  in  the  conquered  territory.  In  this  the 
immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  followed  the 
policy  or  habits  of  Oriental  conquerors,  though 
their  mode  of  building  must  have  been  much  more 
substantial  than  that  which  contents  a  Tartar  or 
Hindoo  potentate,  when  he  raises  his  capital  of 
mud  or  wood  to  receive  the  transplanted  population 
of  the  surrounding  plains.  Appian  may  furnish  us 
with  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this  Hellenic 
system  of  colonization  was  adopted.  He  tells  us 
that  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse  in 
Syria  built  a  vast  number  of  cities  throughout  his 
dominions  * :  of  these  he  named  sixteen  Antiochia 
after  his  father,  six  Laodicea  from  his  mother,  nine 
from  his  own  name  Seleucia,  four  from  those  of  his 
wives  Apamea  or  Strutonicea.  Besides  these  the 
historian  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  other  cities 
founded  by  the  same  hand,  bearing  the  names  of 
Greek  or  Macedonian  towns,  or  referring  to  the 
exploits  of  the  founder,  or,  lastly,  commemorating 
his  great  master  Alexander.  When  we  consider 
how  small  was  the  handful  of  ^lacedonian  soldiers 
by  which  Persia  was  conquered,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  not  for  the  settlement  of  these  veterans  only 
that  so  many  cities  were  founded,  but  to  supply  the 
demands  of  a  mighty  immigration.  The  opening 
of  the  Eastern  world  to  European  enterprize  at- 
tracted vast  numbers  of  Greeks  from  their  native 

'  Appian,  Si/riac,  c.  57. 
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country,  and  though  these  cities  were  perhaps  par-     chap. 
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tially  filled  from  the  surrounding  regions,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  original  nucleus  of  the  popula- 
tion throughout  them  was  Greek.  It  was  during 
the  first  two  centuries  from  the  conquest  that  the 
principal  influx  of  Greeks  into  Asia  must  have 
taken  place.  Syria  we  may  suppose  was  saturated 
with  the  Hellenic  infusion  by  the  time  when  the 
Jews  rejected  its  yoke.  Greece  itself  ceased  to 
throw  off  its  swarms  when  its  own  population  had 
dwindled  to  the  numbers  adapted  to  its  natural  re- 
sources. Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  the  proportion  of  the  native  and  the 
intruding  races  throughout  the  region  of  Syria  was 
definitively  fixed.  The  influence  exercised  by  the 
Greeks,  as  an  element  in  the  population,  was 
already  at  its  height :  if  the  notices  we  can  collect 
regarding  it  belong  strictly  to  a  later  period,  we 
shall  not  err  much  in  assuming  them  to  illustrate 
the  circumstances  of  the  earlier  epoch. 

The  influence  of  the  Greek  language  seems  to  Genemi 
have  far  outstripped  the  encroachment  of  the  Greek  the  cr^k 
population  in  these  regions.     It  almost  superseded  }li"5J^^ 
the  native  dialects  even  in  cities  which  were  not  ^'^ 
originally  founded  for  Hellenic  colonists.    Thus  we 
find  that  at  Tyre,  at  Sidon,  and  at  Ascalon,  the 
Romans  published  their  decrees  in  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  idioms ;  in  the  Latin,  in  token  of  their 
own   supremacy;  in  the  Greek,  as  the  language 
most  generally  understood  by  the  conquered  people.^ 

»  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  12.  5^  xiv.  10.  2. :  PovXofiat  ^i  Kal  'EXXiyvMrri 
Kai  'Pw/iac(Trl  iv  CfXry  x*^*^  ^^*''^°  avaTtOrjvai  ....  vir«c  vwo  wAvrutv 
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CHAP.     Ascalon  became  famous  for  its  Greek  writers  in 
^^_____  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.^    Gadara,  a  city 
of  Greek  foundation,  is  celebrated  bv  Strabo  for  its 
contributions  to  Hellenic  science.-    A  large  propo^ 
tion  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  at  Palmyra  are 
said  to  be  Greek,  though  the  orthography  of  some 
is  Syrian  or  Phoenician.^     But  the  prevalence  of 
the  Greek  Ian  sua  ere  even  at  Jerusalem  itself  is 
marked  bv  an  interestincr  circumstance  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    On  the  occasion  of  a  riot 
which  was  excited  in  that  city  through  the  jealousy 
which  existed  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Greek 
Jews,  St.  Paul  addressed  the  multitude ;  "  when 
they  heard  that  he  spake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
they  the  more  kept  silence : "  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  would  have  listened  to  him  and  under- 
stood him  even  if  he  had  spoken  in  Greek.*     After 
this  instance,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
even  the  religious  authorities  of  Palestine  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  lan^uaore. 
and  that  some  of  their  books  and  legal  documents 
were  written  indifferently  in  the  Greek  or  the  ver- 
nacular idiom.^     It  is  probable  that  the  fusion  of 
the  two  races  had  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent 
even  while  they  affected  to  draw  the  strongest  lines 
of  demarkation  between  one  another.     The  Greeks 
and  Jews  enjoyed  an  equality  of  civic  privileges 
throughout  most  of  the  cities  of  Palestine.    Disputes 
regarding   the   extent  of  these  rights  frequently 

^  Stephanus  de  Urbibus  v.  'AcrcoAwi'. 

*  Strabo,  xvi.  2. 

'  Compare  llug,  Introd.  to  the  X.  Test,  ii.  36.  Engl.  Transl. 

*  Acts,  xxii.  2. 

^  Ilug,  ii.  46.,  with  rcfurence  to  the  Mischna. 
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arose  between  them,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the     chap. 
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decision  of  the  emperor  at  Rome.     The  judgment,  , 


founded  on  antiquity  and  original  colonization,  was 
sometimes  given  in  favour  of  the  foreigners.  Em- 
boldened  by  such  awards,  the  Greek  colonists  in 
some  localities  ventured  to  affirm  that  they  were 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Scythopolis 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Bacchus  himself^,  and 
Joppa  commemorated  as  a  local  tradition  the 
adventure  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.^ 

The  progress  of  a  foreign  language  and  its  cor-  influence 

1  •  •  •]  1  'I  1    of  Greek 

responding  ideas  among  a  people  so  jealous  and  civiuzation 
retentive  of  their  own  usages  as  the  Jews,  could  J'^^''*^'*'* 
not   fail   to  excite   alarm    and    indignation.      It 
was  associated  in  their  minds  with  the   remem- 
brance of  the  Syrian  oppressor  who  had  imposed 
upon  them  the  abominations  of  Pagan  idolatry. 
But  among  the  educated  classes,  in  the   higher 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  in  the  court  of  their 
rulers  themselves,  the  fascinations  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion exerted  extensive  influence.     The  revolution 
by  which   John   Hyrcanus   changed   the  popular 
championship  of  his  family  into  a  royal  domination 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  colours  of  their 
social  divisions.     On  the  one  hand,  the  Pharisees,  Antagonism 
the  separatists  or  exclusives,  as  their  name  may  riwei*^" 
import,  clung  with  sullen  tenacity  to  the  ancient  ^^^^' 
prescriptions  of  the  national  polity.     Bred  in  a 
devout  belief  in  the  theocracy  or  divine  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  they  beheld  with  affright 
the  contrast  between,  the  corruptions  and  perils  of 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  16.  *  Strabo,  xvL  2. 
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CHAP,  society  around  them  and  the  ideal  of  purity  and 
security  which  existed  in  their  own  heated  ima- 
ginations. They  saw  that  the  &ith  of  the  higher 
classes  was  crumbling  away,  sapped  by  the  per- 
petual assaults  of  heathen  superstition,  damped  by 
discouragement  from  an  apostate  government, 
sickening  with  the  long  delayed  hope  of  a  trium- 
phant fulfilment.  Without  logical  or  moral  con- 
victions  of  their  own,  they  determined  in  the 
strength  of  an  indomitable  will  to  maintain  the 
creed  of  their  ancestors,  and  sought  only  to  en- 
trench it  behind  a  complicated  system  of  forms  and 
ceremonial  observances,  to  which  they  vainly  looked 
as  so  many  bulwarks  to  break  the  force  of  the 
assailant's  attack.  They  encumbered  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Mosaic  law  with  a  mass  of  sophistical 
interpretations,  derived  in  fact  from  sources  not 
less  alien  and  corrupt  than  the  Greek  theosophies 
which  they  combated.  But  thus  equipped,  they 
could  await  in  proud  defiance  the  time  when  the 
development  of  a  new  knowledge  or  a  higher  philo- 
sophy should  vindicate,  as  they  loudly  proclaimed, 
the  divine  principle  of  revelation  enshrined  in 
the  casket  of  human  traditions.  These  are  tactics 
which  constantly  reappear  in  the  history  of  religious 
antagonisms.  The  peculiar  secret,  however,  of  the 
strength  and  popularity  of  the  Pharisees  lay  pro- 
bably in  the  boldness  with  which  they  affirmed 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  They  taught  indeed 
the  transmigration  of  souls  through  successive 
bodies;  a  crude  and  ready  way  of  evading  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  more  scientific  attempts 
to  form  a  theory  of  future  retribution :  but  their 
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views   of  futurity,  such  as  they  were,  embraced     chap. 

every  class  alike,  and  they  appealed  to  the  fears  

and  hopes  of  mankind  in  general,  and  repudiated 
the  aristocracy  of  souls  which  satisfied  the  Greek . 
philosophers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reaction 
which  resulted  from  this  system  gave  rise  to  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees.  These  religionists  asserted 
that  the  pure  spirit  of  their  national  creed  re- 
quired no  such  shadowy  defence  as  their  oppo- 
nents had  raised  around  it.  They  appealed  to  the 
five  Books  of  Moses  as  the  pure  fountain  of  their 
ancient  faith.  We  need  not  conclude  from  this 
that  they  rejected  the  inspiration  of  other  books  of 
the  Hebrew  canon.  The  Pentateuch  was  the  volume 
of  the  law ;  and  the  Sadducees  upheld  the  text  of 
the  law  as  distinguished  not  from  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  which  followed  it,  but  from  the 
traditionary  glosses  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  foreign 
ideas  they  considered  them  to  have  naturalized.^ 
But  they  explained  away  every  thing  in  the  received 
Scriptures  which  might  appear  to  modify  in  any 
degree  the  doctrines  of  Moses ;  they  repudiated  the 
notion  of  a  future  state,  because  they  could  not 
read  it  from  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy;  and  they 
resolved  the  theory  of  angelic  existences  into  pe- 
culiar manifestations  of  the  Divine  Being  himself. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  their  apologists  that  their 
rejection  of  supersensuous  theories  went  only  to  the 
denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  such  as  was 

»  The  common  opinion,  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  the  assertion  of  Tertul- 
lian,  de  Praser.  Httret.  45.,  and  St.  Jerome,  ad  Matth.  22.,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  sufficiently  refuted.  See  Winer,  RealtpUr^ 
terbvch^  art.  Saddukteer. 
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undoubtedly  the  belief  of  the  Pharisee :  but  all 
existing  testimony  affirms  that  they  rejected  also 
the  immortality  of  spirit.^  In  other  points  ako 
their  creed  touched  upon  the  system  of  the  Epicu- 
reans. They  asserted  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
human  ivill,  derided  the  notion  of  fete,  and  regarded 
the  Deity  as  standing  apart  from  the  concerns  of 
the  world  in  a  state  of  selfish  indifference.  The 
Sadducees,  like  the  Epicureans  of  the  HeUenic 
world,  belonged  principally  to  the  higher  classes. 
They  occupied  important  posts  in  the  religious  no 
less  than  in  the  social  institutions  of  their  country. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  profession  they  made  of 
a  pure  Jewish  belief,  a  creed  so  negative  on  the 
most  vital  points  could  not  fail  to  render  them 
practically  indifferent  to  the  great  religious  ques- 
tions of  their  day.  The  Pharisees,  or,  as  we  may 
call  them,  the  national  party,  who  preponderated 
in  the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  relied 
upon  the  support  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  de- 
nounced the  sacrilegious  attempt  of  John  Hyr- 
canus  to  unite  the  sacerdotal  with  the  regal  office.^ 
The  crown  of  the  priesthood  they  declared  was  the 
right  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  crown  of  royalty 
appertained  to  David  and  his  successors,  but  the 
crown  of  the  law,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 


'  Salvador,  Domination  Romaine  en  Judee^  i.  95.  Compare,  Joseph. 
AiUiq.wWx.  1.4.,  ^aKavKdiotc  raf  jf^x^C  ^^^^yof  trvva^aviZn  roif  awfiam ; 
and  7?.  Jud,  ii.  8.  14.  Tlie  other  passages  from  Joscphus  are  Antiq. 
xiii.  5,  9.,  xiii.  10.  6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
])u.s8a^es  in  the  New  Testament. 

^  The  constitutional  limits  of  the  championship  assigned  to  the 
Asmoneun  dynasty  (1  Maccab.  xiv.  47.)  included  a  certain  precedence 
or  leadership  in  civil  affairs  combined  with  the  high  priesthood. 
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state,   belonged    to  the   whole   people  of    Israel,     chap. 
represented  in  the  national  assembly  of  the  Sanhe-     ^"^^^ 


driin.^      This   bold  interpretation   of  the   ancient  Johniiyr- 
constitution  of  the   Jews   could   find    no   favour  S^hta" 
with  the  Sadducees ;  and  when  the  baffled  usurper  ^^j^  J^ 
threw  himself  upon  their  support,  he  was  received  ^ucees,  or 
by  them  with  open   arms.     The  decision   in   his  luuw 
favour  of  this  powerful  section  of  the  nation  deter-  ^*^* 
mined  the  result  of  the  contest.     The  Asmonean 
princes  mounted  the  throne  of  Israel,  disgraced  the 
chiefs  of  the  Pharisees,  abolished  their  religious 
ordinances  and   proscribed   their  teaching,  while 
they   sought  to    secure    themselves    against    the 
popular  indignation  thus  excited,  by  surrounding 
their  palace  with  foreign  mercenaries.^     The  party 
triumph  of  the  Sadducees  bound  them  in  political 
servitude.     They  became  the  avowed  supporters  of 
the  government :  they  undertook  the  defence  of  an 
anti-national,  an  Hellenistic,  an  idolatrous  policy ; 
while  their  opponents,  released  from  the  trammels 
of  power,  prided  themselves  on  the  sacrifice  they 
had  made  to  principle,  clung  yet  more  closely  to 
their  peculiar  views,  and  engaged  the  admiration  of 
the  multitude  by  the  austerity  of  their  religious 
professions. 

But  an  enemy  more  fatal  than  the  Greek  or  the  Pint  intcr- 
Syrian  was  at  hand.     The  rivalries  which  sprang  [^1^™!, 
up  within  the  family  of  the  Asmonean  princes  led  |JJ^J]|[***^ 
to  an  invitation  to  the  Romans  to  take  part  in  the 
national  divisions.     We  have  seen  how  Pompeius  Pompciiu 

*  Salvador  (i.  91.)  quotes  from  the  Mischna,  de  Synedriis^  i.  5. 
'  Aristobulus  I.,  eldest  son  of  John  Hjrcanus,  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  king.    Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii.  11.  1.,  J9.  J*,  i.  3.  1. 
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CHAP,     decided  between  the  claims  of  H)a'canus  and  Aris- 


XXIX. 


tobulus.  In  contempt  of  the  wishes  and  prejudices 
decides  be-  of  the  pcoplc,  he  took  the  side  of  the  former,  by 
^m»J  whose  personal  feebleness  of  character  he  could 
«i?Artito.  ™^s*  readily  profit ;  and  while  he  assigned  to  him 
buios.  the  nominal  sovereignty  together  with  the  high 
priesthood,  placed  over  him  as  minister  the  Idu- 
mean  Antipater,  an  active  and  intriguing  partizan 
of  the  Roman  interests.  Pompeius  carried  away 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Anti- 
gonus,  to  Rome,  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  this 
new  government,  which  continued  to  be  jealously 
watched  by  the  proconsuls  of  Syria,  and  encou- 
raged to  crush  the  national  spirit  of  its  subjects 
and  familiarize  them  gradually  with  the  idea  of 
complete  subjugation.  The  Jews  indeed  bore  the 
yoke  of  dependence  with  increasing  impatience. 
Pompeius  had  outraged  their  religious  prejudices 
by  the  desecration  of  their  Temple ;  he  had  exas- 
perated them  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  executions, 
and  humiliated  them  by  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  One  after  another  Aristo- 
bulus and  his  sons  made  their  escape  from  deten- 
tion. We  may  be  tempted  to  suspect  connivance 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  government,  which  could 
afford  to  buy  an  excuse  for  armed  interference  at 
the  price  of  a  revolt  in  Palestine.  The  intruders 
however  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  desperate 
resistance  now  organized  against  them  by  the 
exiled  princes,  who  unfurled  once  more  on  their 
native  soil  the  glorious  banner  of  the  Maccabees. 
Resistance    Autipatcr  armed  himself  to  defend  the  throne  of 

of  the  Jews  '*' 

to  the  Bo-    Hyrcanus   and   the  influence   he   wielded   in   his 
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support  the  interests  of  the  republic  in  Palestine, 
while  the  insurgents  addressed  themselves  to  the  mans,  and 
ambition  or  jealousy  of  the  Parthians,  and  strove,  ^^"0?^ 
with  the  aid  of  their  brethren  dispersed  through-  ^l^'Jf  ,^ 
out  the  East,  to  consolidate  a  vast  Oriental  con-  tweenthem. 
federacy  against  the  European  power  which  had 
already  advanced  its  standards  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  struggle  which  now  commenced 
was  destined  to  continue  with  little  intermission 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  So  long  did  it  take 
to  subdue  Judea.  The  contest  was  animated,  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews,  by  a  deep  religious  spirit, 
and  maintained  with  an  unity  of  purpose  and  com- 
bined action  unexampled  in  the  history  of  foreign 
resistance  to  the  all-conquering  policy  of  Rome. 
It  was  nourished  by  feelings  of  the  deadliest  ani- 
mosity on  both  sides:  it  was  signalized  by  the 
most  frightful  examples  of  barbarity,  in  which 
each  of  the  contending  parties  strove  to  outdo  the 
other;  but  it  was  directed  by  a  controlling  Pro- 
vidence to  a  beneficial  consummation,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  dis- 
persion throughout  the  world  of  the  Christian 
communities. 

The  first  period  of  this  eventful  struggle  ex-  sciunw, 
tended  over  twenty-nine  years,  during  which  Aris-  ?^11^d 
tobulus  and  his  sons  contended  gallantly  for  their  ^1^^^° 
rights  against  the  intruders.     Antipater  was  sup- 
ported in  his  vicarious  sovereignty  by  Scaurus,  the 
lieutenant  whom  Pompeius  had  left  behind  him  in 
Judea,  and  afterwards  by  M.  Philippus  and  Len- 
tulus  Marcellinus,  who  succeeded  one  another  in 
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'  assumed  by  the  Parthians  on  the  frontier  demanded 

the  concentration  of  larger  forces  under  a  leader  of 
the  highest  consideration.  Gabinius  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in 
the  East.  He  engaged  the  services  of  M.  Antonius, 
whose  militar}^  talents  he  was  the  first  to  unfold, 
and  owed  his  most  brilliant  victories  to  the  skill 
and  conduct  of  the  future  triumvir.  Crassus,  who 
succeeded  Gabinius,  while  meditating  a  career  of 
unexampled  conquest  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was 
tempted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reach  forth  his  hand 
and  rifle  the  treasures  of  the  Temple :  such  was  the 
price  at  which  the  usurping  government  of  Judea 
was  constrained  to  buy  the  support  of  a  Roman 
proconsul.  The  disaster  of  Carrhae  shook  the  throne 
of  Hyrcanus ;  but  the  Parthians  acted  with  inde- 
cision, Cassius  was  prompt  and  vigorous,  and 
averted  or  repelled  their  invasions :  Antipater  was 
still  enabled  to  uphold  his  ascendancy  through 
many  vicissitudes  of  victory  and  defeat.  He  sent 
a  detacliment  of  Ituraean  bowmen  to  the  camp  of 
his  patron  Pompeius,  who  in  return  commanded 
the  execution  of  Alexander ;  while  Aristobulus  him- 
self was  poisoned  shortly  aftenvards,  according  to 
the  report,  by  the  partizans  of  the  senatorial  faction, 
liut  after  Pharsalia  Antipater  speedily  changed  his 
side,  and  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  sending  aid  to 
CoBsar  in  Kgypt,  backed  by  the  good  offices  of  An- 
tonius,  secured  him  the  favour  and  support  of  the 
new  ruler  of  the  republic.  In  vain  did  Antigonus, 
the  surviving  son  of  Aristobuhis,  implore  the  con- 
queror of  Pompeius  to  reverse  his  rival's  policy  in 


mean. 
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Judea.     CaBsar  confirmed  Hyrcanus   in  his  hiffh     chap. 

,  XXIX 

priesthood  and  titular  sovereignty ;  but  he  placed 

the  real  power  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  hands 
of  the  Idumean,  and  honoured  him  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  Roman  citizenship. 

The  ^cendancy  of  the  Idumean's  family  was  Ascendancy 
henceforth  fully  assured.  Antipater  now  acted  with  nerodi,  tbe 
hardly  a  pretence  of  regard  towards  his  nominal  ^nuiur 
sovereign.  He  divided  the  territories  subiected  to  **>«  ^^^ 
his  sway  between  his  four  sons,  of  whom  the  second, 
named  Herodes,  was  destined  to  reunite  the  whole 
of  Palestine  under  his  sceptre  at  no  distant  period. 
The  district  which  was  assigned  to  him  on  this 
occasion  was  Galilee,  and  at  the  time  of  his  invest- 
ment with  the  government  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  historian  of  the  Jews  forgets 
his  own  chronology  when  he  affirms  that  the  age 
of  Herod  at  this  time  was  only  fifteen,  and  admires 
the  vigour  with  which  he  acted  in  such  tender 
years  in  chastising  the  brigands  on  his  borders.  It 
is  probable  indeed  that  the  persons  whom  he 
branded  with  this  title  were  insurgent  patriots 
rather  than  roving  marauders.  The  wives  and 
families  of  the  victims  boldly  complained  to  Hyr- 
canus of  the  slaughter  of  their  relatives ;  and  while 
the  exploit  recommended  the  young  chieftain  to  the 
Roman  commander,  Sextus  Csesar,  it  was  execrated 
by  the  national  party  at  Jerusalem,  as  an  act  of 
subservient  tyranny.  The  advisers  who  now 
swayed  the  counsels  of  the  feeble  Hyrcanus  urged 
him  to  make  a  desperate  efibrt  to  shake  ofi*  the  yoke 
of  the  Idumean  cabal,  degrading  alike  to  himself 
and  to  his  people.     Herod  was  summoned  by  his 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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CHAP,     titular  sovereign  to  appear  at  Jerusalem,  and  ex- 

plain  before  the  Sanhedrim  the  circumstances  of  his 

recent  act  of  violence.     But  he  declined  to  place 
himself  in  so  perilous  a  position  until  he  had  sought 
and  obtained  the  safeguard  of  Roman  protection, 
and  when  he  presented  himself  before  thS  council 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  proconsul's  command  that 
The  na.      he  should  be  acquitted.     The  passions,  however,  of 
S*^^^**^  the  Jewish  notables  were  worked  up  to  defy  this 
2^^        insolent  dictation.     Sameas  or  Shammai,  "a  just 
man,"  in  Jewish  phraseology,  that  is,  a  strict  ob- 
server of  the  law  and  upholder  of  its  religious  and 
political  traditions,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
his  country  and  his  God  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  Roman  intimidation  ^,  addressed  them  with 
the  indignant  eloquence  so  often  directed  by  the 
national  orators,  and  never  without  eflfect,  against 
foreign  aggression.     "  All  the  criminals,"  he  said, 
"  who  have  hitherto  been  brought  before  us,  have 
come  clothed  in  mourning,  in  the  attitude  of  sup- 
plication, in  the  guise  of  humility ;  but  this  man 
alone  dares  to  stand  in  our  presence  arrayed  in 
purple,  his  hair  gallantly  trimmed,  and  surrounded 
by  armed  soldiers,  as  though  prepared  to  massacre 
us  if  we  dare  pronounce  sentence  against  him." 
And  he  ended  with  a  solemn  prediction  that  the 
culprit,  if  he  now  escaped  condemnation,  would  live 
to  shed  the  blood  of  all  his  judges  and  of  Hyrcanus 
himself.     All  which,  says  the  historian,  took  place 
as  was  predicted,  Sameas  himself  alone  escaping  the 
vengeance  which  successively  overtook  them.    The 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  4.,  ^Uaiog  dvj/p  Kai   ^lA  rovro  rov  Sifiivat 
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council  would  have  acted  resolutely  on  the  orator's  chap. 
advice,  but  the  timid  monarch  secretly  warned  the  ^^ 
criminal  of  his  danger.  Herod  burst  away  from 
the  toils  in  which  he  was  entangled,  and  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  commander.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Sextus  Caesar,  and  soon 
enabled  to  make  a  military  demonstration  against 
the  seat  of  government.  His  father  and  family, 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  meditated  violence, 
with  difficulty  restrained  him  from  an  attack  which 
would  have  raised  the  whole  Jewish  people  in  arms, 
and  shaken  to  pieces  the  edifice  of  craft  and  so- 
phistry in  which  their  power  resided. 

The  disturbances  which  ensued  in  Syria,  and  cawiufand 
shortly  afterwards  throughout  the  Roman  dominion  sy^riT'"*  " 
in  the  East,  allowed  the  Sanhedrim  a  short  respite 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  successful 
patriotism,  and  to  foster  their  means  of  future  re- 
sistance. The  Ca3sarians  and  Pompeians  once  more 
drew  their  swords  against  each  other  within  sight 
of  the  Parthian  squadrons.  Sextus  Csesar  was 
murdered;  Caecilius  Bassus  commanded  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  and  held  out  with  foreign  as- 
sistance against  the  dictator's  lieutenants.  The 
dictator  was  assassinated :  Cassius  repaired  to  the 
province  in  which  his  military  talents  were  most 
known  and  respected.  Herod  yielded  complacently 
to  this  revolution  in  the  government  of  Sjrria. 
When  the  new  proconsul  imposed  a  heavy  tribute 
upon  the  Jews  in  common  with  the  other  nations 
under  his  rule,  for  the  support  of  the  vast  armies 
which  were  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  republic,  he 
exerted  himself  zealously  to  obtain  its  payment. 
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CHAP.     Accordingly  he  was  confirmed  in  the  government 


XXIX. 


of  Caele-Syria,  which  Sextus  CaBsar  had  already 
assigned  to  him;  and  Cassias  promised  him  the 
kingdom  of  Judea  as  soon  as  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public should  be  crowned  with  victory.     Soon  after 
this  Antipater  perished  by  poison,  and  new  intrigues 
were  employed  by  the  national  party  for  expelling 
his  family  from  Jerusalem.     Antigonus  ventured 
to  invade  the  country,  and  advanced  with  an  armed 
force  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
The  battle  of  Philippi  threw  Syria  once  more  into 
the   power  of  the  Ca^sarians.     Antonius   entered 
Antioch,    and   took  up   the  tangled   and  broken 
Herod  ptys  thread  of  his  predecessor's  policy.    Herod  hastened 
Antonius     to  make  his  submission,  and  soon  entered  into  rela- 
tions of  personal  intimacy  with  the  frank  and  dissi- 
pated Roman,  to  whom  his  abilities,  his  manners 
and    his   temper  too   easily   recommended    him.^ 
Christendom,  in  its  pictures  and  its  proverbs,  has 
represented  the  tyrant  Herod  as  the  impersonation 
of  mingled  craft  and  violence,  an  aged  debauchee, 
hideous  in  feature  and  loathsome  in  his  passions. 
But  monstrous  as  were  his  crimes  and  odious  as 
were  his  vices,  in  which  Asiatic  selfishness  was 
rendered  more  repulsive  by  the  varnish  of  European 
cultivation,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  described 
to  us,  at  least  in  early  life,  as  a  man  of  gallant 
bearing,  handsome  mien,  and  affable  manners,  gifted 
with  talents  to  found  a  throne,  and  ^vith  graces  not 
unworthy  of  the  fairest  princess  of  his  times,  the 
Hit  mar-      Asnioncau  Mariamnc.    This  ill-fated  woman  united, 

rUc«  with  ' 
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as  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristobulus  on  the  one     chap. 
side  and  Hyrcanus  on  the  other,  the  claims  of  the     ^^^^ 


rival  branches  of  the  Maccabean  house.  By  obtain-  the  Asmo. 
ing  her  hand  the  son  of  the  Idumean  might  hope  ^m^ 
to  conciliate  the  obedience  of  the  people,  who  still  '**™*- 
clung  with  unabated  devotion  to  the  scions  of  that 
glorious  race.  He  might  trust  to  the  chances  of  an 
age  of  revolutions  and  his  own  unscrupulous  ad- 
dress, to  remove  from  his  path  the  princes  who  still 
stood  between  his  consort  and  the  crown  of  her 
fathers.  Through  his  influence  with  Hyrcanus  the 
betrothal  was  effected  while  the  intended  bride  was 
yet  a  child.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for  the 
completion  of  the  promised  contract  Antigonus  with 
the  aid  of  the  Parthians  had  made  himself  master  of 
Jerusalem,  and  overthrown  the  power  of  the  Idu- 
mean princes.  Antonius  however  had  assured 
Herod  of  his  favour,  and  the  baffled  intriguer  now 
repaired  to  Rome,  to  represent  the  impolicy  of 
leaving  Judea  in  the  hands  of  its  most  formidable 
rival,  while  he  solicited  for  himself  with  lavish 
bribes  the  crown  which  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
tear  from  the  nominee  of  the  Parthians.  The  tide 
of  fortune  in  the  East  was  now  turned  by  the  great 
victory  of  Ventidius.  Antonius  was  preparing  to 
repeat  the  blow.  The  squadrons  of  Pacorus  had 
disappeared  from  the  western  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, when  Sosius  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  leading  Herod  by  the  hand,  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  city  and  the  descent 
of  Antigonus  from  his  throne.  The  Jews  defended 
their  prince  and  their  independence  with  all  the 
constancy  of  their  race.     The  Romans  might  now 
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CHAP,     learn  for  the  first  time  how  desperate  an  enemy 

they  had  to  deal  with  on  the  furthest  frontier  of 

Herod  the  their  empire.  Vast  numbers  were  slain  on  both 
wu^the  sides;  but  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city 
j!rctei°fh)m  carrying  sword  and  fire  into  its  streets,  and  the 
Antonius.  throno  of  Herod  was  erected  in  a  deep  slough  of 
blood  and  ashes,  while  he  received  his  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  imperator.^ 
Herod  cuts  The  bravc  Antigonus,  fallen  from  his  brief 
princM  of  dream  of  power,  was  conveyed  to  Antioch  to  await 
the  pleasure  of  Antonius  himself.  Whatever  were 
the  sentiments  with  which  the  triumvir  might  be 
disposed  to  regard  his  captive,  the  instances  of  his 
favourite,  who  was  clamorous  for  his  death,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  sanction  this  cruel  injustice. 
His  execution  was  accompanied  with  circumstances 
of  unusual  atrocity,  for  which  history  has  failed  to 
supply  us  with  the  motive.  Antonius  was  the 
first  of  the  Romans  who  consented  to  strike  a  king 
with  the  axe.^  Perhaps  this  ignominious  punish- 
ment was  intended  to  brand  the  sufferer  as  a  rebel 
and  an  usurper.  Perhaps  it  was  adopted  in  osten- 
tatious disregard  of  the  prescriptions  of  Koman 
policy,  in  token  that  the  triumvir  claimed  to  rule 
in  Asia  as  an  Oriental  despot  rather  than  the  agent 
of  an  European  republic.  The  wretched  victim 
had  been  previously  subjected  to  the  cruel  chastise- 
ment of  the  lictor's  rods.  The  adherents  of  the 
vanquished  Asmonean  were  visited  with  no  more 
merciful  fate  at  the  hands  of  Herod  himself.  The 
Idumean  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  the  Roman 
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proscriptions  the  two  concurrent  objects  for  which     chap. 

the  tyrant  selects  his  victims,  the  satisfaction  of 

his  vengeance  and  the  replenishment  of  his  coffers. 
The  requisitions  of  Antonius  pressed  hard  upon 
the  creature  of  his  favour,  and  the  debt  could  only 
be  discharged  by  a  system  of  rapine  and  confisca- 
tion. The  Jews,  crushed  to  the  ground  under  this 
reign  of  terror,  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  by 
the  acclamations  they  unguardedly  lavished  upon 
the  young  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  their  queen 
Mariamne.  The  jealousy  of  Herod,  already  watch- 
ing its  moment  to  strike,  was  inflamed  to  a  sudden 
resolution,  and  the  youth  was  drowned,  as  was  be- 
lieved, in  bathing  by  the  ministers  of  the  royal 
policy.  Neither  his  sbter  nor  the  people  were 
deceived  by  the  vain  pretence  of  sorrow,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  funeral  which  his  murderer 
exhibited  in  public.  But  Herod  was  conscious  that 
in  clearing  away  the  rival  claims  from  the  founda- 
tion of  his  throne,  he  was  forfeiting  irretrievably 
the  popular  regard,  which  the  brilliancy  of  his  court, 
the  munificence  of  his  public  works,  his  bravery 
and  his  good  fortune  might  gradually  have  con- 
ciliated. He  became  daily  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  protection  of  his  Roman  patron, 
to  whose  profuse  expenditure  he  was  compelled  to 
minister  by  fresh  exactions  upon  his  indignant 
subjects.  He  was  tortured  also  with  apprehension 
from  the  unbounded  influence  of  Cleopatra.  The 
sovereigns  of  Judea  and  Egypt  were  rivals  for  the 
favour  of  the  disposer  of  Oriental  crowns,  and  their 
attention  was  divided  between  paying  court  to  the 
triumvir  and  outwitting  one  another.     On  the  one 
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CHAP,     hand,  the  mistress  was  daily  receiving  new  tokens 
'  of  her  lover's  devotion ;  crowns  and  sceptres  were 

showered  in  her  lap,  and  the  throne  of  Judea 
itself  might  be  bartered  to  her  in  a  moment  of 
passionate  fondness.  On  the  other,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  triumvir  held  a  position  of  real  political 
importance  on  the  frontier  of  Parthia  and  Arabia, 
while  years,  already  arrived  at  their  meridian, 
must  strip  his  rival  of  her  charms,  or  satiety  pall 
upon  them.  The  queen  of  Egypt  accompanied  the 
Roman  imperator  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  received  from  him,  at  parting  on  the  eve  of  his 
perilous  enterprize,  certain  territories  bordering 
aeopatra  upou  thc  kingdom  of  Judea.  On  her  return  home- 
vances  to  wards  shc  dircctcd  her  route  through  Herod's  do- 
which'hc  minions,  and  contrived  to  make  a  sojourn  of  some 
Fleets.  duration  in  his  capital.  Her  pretext  was  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  terms  on  which  she  should  sur- 
render to  him  the  financial  administration  of  these 
new  acquisitions ;  but  she  took  advantage,  it  is 
said,  of  the  opportunity  to  make  advances  to  him 
of  a  different  kind,  hoping,  in  case  of  the  defeat  of 
her  I? Oman  lover,  to  secure  a  devoted  friend  in 
another  powerful  potentate.^  Herod  however  was 
too  astute  a  politician  to  fall  into  the  snare.  He 
knew  how  readily  she  would  sacrifice  him  if  An- 
tonius  should  return  victorious  to  her  arms.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  not  without  apprehension  of 
the  consequence  of  rejecting  her  favours :  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  historians,  he  allowed  it  to  be 
solemnly  debated  among  his  counsellors  whether 
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she  should  not  be  detained  and  put  to  death.     This     chap. 

suggestion  was  overruled,  and  Cleopatra  reached  

Alexandria  in  safety,  soon  to  be  rejoined  by  her 
Roman  protector.  Herod  undertook  at  her  desire 
to  farm  the  revenues  of  her  new  possessions,  an  en- 
gagement which  he  diligently  discharged. 

During  the  years  of  feverish  intoxication  which  Herod  b 
followed  Cleopatra  found  no  means  of  maturing  S^Sw©. 
the  ambitious  projects  she  had  doubtless  conceived  ^J^*f  ^ 
with  regard  to  her  neighbour's  dominions.  The 
rival  potentates  watched  and  fenced  with  one  an- 
other, uncertain  whether  to  blend  in  alliance  or  to 
challenge  to  the  combat,  when  the  battle  of  Actium 
rudely  snapped  the  threads  of  their  intrigues,  and 
reduced  both  to  the  attitude  of  suppliants  for  exist- 
ence. We  have  seen  with  what  different  success 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Judea  humbled  themselves 
before  Octavius.  Herod  was  replaced  with  pomp 
and  ceremony  on  the  throne  from  which  he  had 
hastily  descended  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  universal  ruler.  But  he  returned  to  a  divided 
family,  an  estranged  wife,  and  an  indignant  people. 
So  apprehensive  had  he  been  of  the  consequences 
of  his  deserved  unpopularity  that  he  had  not  dared 
to  quit  Judea  till  he  had  secured  himself  by  the 
murder  of  Hyrcanus  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Asmonean  family.  History  hardly  presents  a  more 
tragic  situation  than  that  of  the  devoted  Mariamne, 
the  miserable  object  of  a  furious  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  monster  who  had  slain  before  her  eyes 
her  uncle,  her  brother  and  her  grandfather.  Herod  j^JJ^J'^ 
doted  upon  her  beauty,  in  which  she  bore  away  oriuri. 
the  palm  from  every  princess  of  her  time  ;  the 
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ciup.     blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins  secured  to  him 

the  throne  which  he  had  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 

her  father's  house ;  but  her  personal  and  political 
claims  upon  the  royal  regard  made  her  doubly 
obnoxious  to  the  sister  of  the  usurper,  who  felt 
alike  humiliated  by  either.  Mariamne  was  im- 
perious in  temper ;  she  despised  the  meaner  parent- 
age both  of  Herod  and  Salome,  and  was  disgusted 
with  the  endearments  of  her  husband,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  her  murdered  kinsmen.  She  rebuked 
him  impetuously  for  his  barbarities,  repelled  his 
caresses  and  denied  him  his  rights  over  her  per- 
son,  while  she  maintained  inviolate  against  all 
others  the  dignity  of  her  conjugal  virtue.^  Herod 
was  apprehensive  of  her  influence  with  the  people, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  own  upstart  family,  and 
her  resentment  was  inflamed  by  discovering  that 
he  had  given  orders  on  leaving  Judea  that  she 
should  be  put  to  death  in  the  event  of  his  being 
sacrificed  by  Octavius.  There  was  little  need  of 
artifice  to  efi*ect  the  destruction  of  one  who  laid 
herself  open  so  fearlessly  to  the  wrath  of  a  ty- 
rant, however  he  might  be  besotted  by  his  love. 
The  foes  of  Mariamne  pretended  that  she  had 
He  causes  plotted  to  poisou  her  husband.  She  was  seized, 
puttodeath.  examined,  and  sentence  of  death  formally  passed 
upon  her.  The  sentence  may  have  been  intended 
only  to  intimidate  her ;  but  its  execution  was 
urged  by  the  jealous  passions  of  Salome,  and 
Herod's  fears  were  worked  upon  till  he  consented 
to  let  the  blow  fall.     Her  misery  was  crowned  by 
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the  craven  reproaches  of  her  mother  Alexandra,     chap. 

who   sought  to  escape  partaking  in  her  fate  by  ]_ 

basely  cringing  to  the  murderer.  But  she,  the 
last  daughter  of  a  noble  race,  endured  with  con- 
stancy to  the  end,  and  the  favour  of  her  admiring 
countrymen  has  not  failed  to  accord  to  her  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  long  line  of  Jewish  heroines. 
They  recorded  with  grim  delight  the  tyrant's  un-  !«• 
availing  remorse,  his  fruitless  yearnings  for  the 
victim  he  had  sacrificed,  the  plaintive  exclamations 
he  made  to  echo  through  his  palace,  and  the  pas- 
sionate upbraidings  with  which  he  assailed  her 
judges.  He  strove,  it  was  said,  by  magical  incan- 
tations to  recal  her  spirit  from  the  shades,  and  as 
if  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  intolerable  recollec- 
tion of  her  loss  commanded  his  attendants  always 
to  speak  of  her  as  one  alive.^  Whether  or  not  the 
pestilence  which  ensued  might  justly  be  regarded 
as  a  divine  judgment,  the  sharp  disease  and  deep- 
settJed  melancholy  which  afflicted  the  murderer 
formed  a  signal  and  merited  retribution  for  his 
crime. 

From  the  time  that  Octavius  replaced  the  diadem  ni«oi«qui- 
on  Herod's  brow,  and  assured  him  of  his  protection,  J*^Jf^er*of 
the  Idumean  sought  to  deserve  his  favour  by  soli-  ^o™«'  ">* 
citous  and  abject  compliances.     We  shall  have  oc-  ment  in 
casion  to  revert  hereafter  to  the  affiairs  of  Judea    "  *** 
during  the  long  period  through  which  he  continued 
to   administer  them.     At  present,  in  closing  this 
chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that   Herod 
became  from  henceforward  the  foremost  vassal  of 
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CHAP,     the  Roman  state,  his  forces  the  most  numerous, 

XXIX  •  •  • 

'  his  court  the  most  brilliant,  his  obedience  the  most 
exemplary.  The  tribute  he  paid  to  Rome  was  an 
annual  acknowledgment  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  power ;  but  it  was  neither  meant  to  im^ 
poverish  his  own  treasury  nor  to  enrich  that  of  his 
sovereigns.  He  continued  to  fill  Judea  with  edi- 
fices in  the  Greek  taste;  he  adorned  Jerusalem 
with  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  instituted  games 
and  spectacles  after  the  European  fashion,  and 
at  a  later  period  stood  foremost  in  proclaiming 
the  divinity  of  his  great  patron,  and  cherishing  the 
rites  of  the  Cesarean  cult.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  soothed  the  injured  feelings  of  the  native  popu- 
lation by  the  magnificence  with  which  he  rebuilt 
their  temple ;  though  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
political  ends  Avith  the  same  sanguinary  barbarity 
as  ever,  he  was  not  regardless  of  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  people ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mani- 
fold expenditure  in  which  he  indulged,  he  graci- 
ously remitted  to  his  subjects  one-third  of  their 
contributions.* 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

OCTAVrUS  BETIJKN8  TO  BOME^  A.U.  725,  B.C.  29,  AND  TRIUMPHS. 
—  FESTIVALS  AND  REJOICINOS.  —  DIVINE  HONOURS  ARE  PAID 
TO  HIM. — PEACE  RESTORED  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE,  AND 
THE  TEMPLE  OP  JANUS  CLOSED.  —  OCTAVIUS  REFLECTS  ON 
HIS  position:  pretended  debate  on  THE  QUESTION  OF 
RESIGNING  POWER. —  HE  RECEIVES,  1.  THE  PREFIX  OF  IM- 
PERATOR:  2.  the  POTESTAS  CENSOIUA,  by  which  he  RE- 
FORMS THE  SENATE,  AND  TAKES  THE  CENSUS  :  3.  THE  PRIN- 
CIPATE.  HE  OFFERS  TO  RESIGN  THE  IMPERIUM,  BUT  ACCEPTS 
IT  AGAIN  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  :  WITH,  4.  THE  PROCONSULAR 
POWER  IN  THE  PROVINCES:  5.  THE  TITLE  OF  AUGUSTUS: 
6.  EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  LAWS.  HIS  SICKNESS.  QUES- 
TION OF  THE  SUCCESSION.  HE  GIVES  HIS  lONG  TO  AGRIPPA ; 
BUT  RECOVERS.  HE  ACCEPTS,  7-  THE  POTESTAS  TRIBU- 
NITIA.  —  COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE   MONARCHY. 

With  the  slaughter  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  says     chap. 
the  gravest  of  Roman  historians,  in  commencing      ^"" 
his  review  of  the  imperial  polity,  all  public  grounds  Tacitus's 
of  civil  contention  ceased ;  with  the  overthrow  of  I^^^^on 
Sextus  the  Pompeian  faction   was   extinguished;  ^^^^' 
and  finally,   on   the   deprivation  of  Lepidus  and 
the  death  of  Antonius,  even  the  victorious  party 
acknowledged  no  divided  interests,  and  Octavius 
maintained  his  place  without  a  rival  at  its  head. 
The  survivor  of  so  many  revolutions,  the  last  heir 
of  so  many  political  testaments  dropped  the  ir- 
regular and  odious  title  of  triumvir.     He  vaunted 
himself  consul  of  the  republic,  and  pretended  to 
wield  the  powers  of  the  tribunate  only  to  protect 
the    commons    against   a   revival    of   aristocratic 
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CHAP,     ascendancy.     Thenceforth  he  proceeded  to  attach 

1_  to  his  own  person  the  soldiers  by  largesses,  the 

people  by  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  nation 
generally  by  the  charms  of  public  tranquillity: 
step  by  step  he  developed  his  ambitious  views,  he 
drew  into  his  own  hands  the  functions  of  the 
senate,  the  magistrates  and  the  laws :  nor  did  he 
meet  with  any  opposition  in  this  career,  for  the 
most  independent  of  the  nobles  had  perished  in  the 
wars,  and  the  rest,  advanced  in  wealth  and  honours 
according  to  the  promptness  of  their  submission, 
learned  to  prefer  the  security  of  the  new  regime  to 
the  danorers  of  a  counter-revolution.  Nor  was  the 
change  resented  by  the  provinces ;  for  to  them  the 
old  rule  of  the  senate  and  people  had  become 
odious  from  the  contests  of  the  nobles  and  the  cu- 
pidity of  their  governors,  against  which  the  laws 
aflForded  them  no  protection,  controlled  as  they 
were  by  force,  by  favour  and  by  corruption.^ 

.Such  is  the  simple  statement  which  I  have  now 
to  illustrate  and  confirm.  The  chapters  of  this 
work  next  ensuing  will  be  devoted  to  the  task :  1.  of 
tracing  the  steps  by  wliich  the  conqueror  gathered 
into  his  hands  the  various  offices  and  functions  of 
the  state :  2.  of  defining  the  nature  and  limits  of 
tlie  powers,  from  the  combination  of  which  resulted 
the  imperial  despotism  of  the  Caesars :  3,  of  de- 
scribing the  administrative  system  imposed  upon 
Rome,  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
state  of  During  the  absence  from  Rome  of  the  victor  of 

Actium,  which  extended  over  almost  two  complete 
years  from  the  date  of  that  battle,  the  government 

*  Tacitus,  Ann,  i.  2. 
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of  Italy  and  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chap. 
faithful  and  politic  Maecenas.  We  have  seen  that  ^____ 
the  authority  of  the  civilian  was  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  Agrippa,  whose  name  was  equally 
popular  with  both  the  army  and  the  people ;  but  it 
was  from  the  former  probably  that  the  acts  of  the 
administration  emanated,  and  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  history  the  labouring  vessel  of  the  state 
was  guided  into  port  by  his  policy.  After  the  first 
subsidence  of  the  storm  of  civil  warfare  Italy  was 
still  agitated  by  the  ground-swell  of  popular  dissa- 
tisfaction. The  soldiers  still  murmured  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  demands,  the  citizens  groaned 
under  the  pressure  of  the  unexampled  exactions  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  the  ordinary  course 
of  monetary  transactions  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  victory  and 
defeat,  and  the  value  of  all  commodities  unsettled 
by  pouring  into  the  market  the  hoarded  treasures 
of  a  hundred  temples.  "Peace"  was  the  magic 
word  which  alone  the  minister  could  employ  to 
soothe  the  waves  of  popular  discontent ;  no  poli- 
tical measures  would  avail  to  retrieve  at  once  the 
manifold  disasters  of  so  many  years  of  civil  con- 
tention ;  but  in  the  prospect  of  future  tranquil- 
lity balm  might  yet  be  found  for  the  sorrows  of 
the  past  and  the  anxieties  of  the  present ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  statesman  was  directed  to  establish- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  permanent  peace  on  the 
fears,  the  hopes  and  all  the  dearest  interests  of 
society.  If  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  rife 
with  elements  of  disorder  for  the  use  of  the  adven- 
turer and  the  demagogue,  not  less  did  it  supply  the 
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CHAP,  conservative  statesman  "with  the  strongest  weapons 

of  defence.     A  son  of  the  dispossessed   triumvir 

Abortive  in-  Lcpidus  was  tempted  to  conspire  against  the  go- 

•urrec  on  y^p^jj^^j^^.  q(  Qctavius.     His  attempt  was  not  more 

Cpkuu  prosperous  than  that  of  his  grandfather,  who  as- 
pired to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla,  while 
it  was  yet  warm  from  the  anvil  of  the  dictator's 
forge.  Maecenas,  whose  silent  and  unobtrusive 
vigilance  none  of  the  intrigues  around  him  could 
escape,  detected  the  plot  and  watched  it  unobserved, 
till  the  moment  arrived  for  extinguishing  it  at  a 
single  blow.  The  hapless  conspirator  was  seized 
and  sent  in  chains  to  Octavius  in  the  East,  before  it 
could  be  kno>vn  what  watchword  he  was  about  to 
inscribe  upon  his  banner.  The  flatterers  of  the 
rising  dynasty  prognosticated  an  awful  conflagra- 
tion from  the  civil  conflict  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  rush,  and  congratulated  the  common- 
wealth on  its  being  so  maturely  subdued.^  But  at 
that  moment  there  did  not  exist  resources  for  a 
serious  rebellion  against  Octavius.  The  master  of 
the  legions  and  the  treasury  could  still  allow  the 
father  to  retain  his  life  and  ofiicial  dignity,  while 
he  inflicted  condign  punishment  upon  the  son. 
Octavius  Octavius   passed   the   second   winter    after   the 

R^l  ^^"""^  battle  of  Actium  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  there 
^c'so^'  that  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  at  the 
Honours  opening  of  the  year  725,  in  which  he  associated 
uporwm.  with  himself  a  noble  of  no  other  historical  dis- 
tinction   named    Appuleius.^      He    continued    to 

'  Veil.  ii.  88.;  Dion,  liv.  15.;  Liv.  £pit.  cxxxiii. 
'  Dion,  li.  18.     Correct  Suet.  Oct,  2(>.,  "quintam  in  intjula  Samo:" 
he  should  have  said  "  quartam." 
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linger  on  the  further  side  of  the  jEgean  through     chap. 

the  first  half  of  the  year,  in  order  perhaps  that  the  

honours  which  the  senate  was  disposed  to  lavish 
upon  him  might  seem  to  fall  spontaneously  from 
its  hands,  while  he  was  absent  from  the  city  for  the 
defence  or  advancement  of  its  highest  interests.  He 
received  courier  after  courier  bearing  the  successive 
decrees  passed  with  acclamation  in  his  honour. 
The  senate  graciously  permitted  the  conqueror  to 
wear  on  all  public  occasions  the  triumphal  insignia, 
namely  a  scarlet  mantle  and  a  laurel  crown.  A 
quinquennial  festival  was  instituted  in  his  name  ^ ; 
his  birthday  was  commemorated  with  religious 
rites,  and  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  his  victory 
reached  the  city  was  marked  as  an  auspicious  epoch 
in  the  calendar.  The  Vestals,  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome  were  enjoined  to  go  forth  in  solemn 
procession  to  conduct  him  into  the  city  when  he 
should  arrive  before  its  gates.  The  priests  were 
ordered  to  add  the  name  of  Octavius  to  the  sacred 
formula,  in  their  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the  senate 
and  people.  A  decree,  it  is  said,  of  much  more 
substantial  importance  was  proposed,  by  wliich 
Octavius  should  be  invested  for  life  with  the 
potestas  tribunitia^  the  functions  and  privileges  of 
the  tribunate,  with  some  additional  and  extraor- 
dinary powers :  but  this  he  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  refused ;  not  being  yet  prepared  to  take  so 
bold  a  step  towards  supreme  dominion. 

It  was  resolved  to  raise  the  youthful  hero  at  nit  triple 

*  Dion,  li.  19.;  Suet.  Oct  59.  These  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Ilcrod  instituted  them  at  Jeru- 
salem and  Csesarea.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  8.,  xvi.  5. 
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once  to  a  level  with  the  great  warriors  Pompeius 
and  Cspsar,  by  assigning  him  the  honours  of  a  triple 
triumph.^  The  successes  which  he  had  obtained 
over  the  Palmatians^  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants, 
furnished  the  subject  of  the  first ;  the  second  was 
accorded  to  the  great  battle  of  Actium,  which  had 
broken  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  aggressor, 
while  the  last  commemorated  the  final  extinction  of 
the  rivalry  of  the  East  and  West  before  the  walls  of 
Alexandria.  The  name  of  Antonius  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  these  discomfitures;  the  trophies  ex- 
hibited were  carefully  confined  to  the  spoils  of  the 
foreigner.  Octavius  triumphed  on  the  seventh  and 
following  days  of  the  month  Sextilis.  The  spectacle 
of  the  last  dav  was  the  richest  and  most  attractive. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  the  captive  children 
of  the  queen  and  her  Roman  lover ;  and  the  figure 
of  Cleopatra  herself  was  introduced  reclining  lifeless 
upon  a  couch  ;  but  the  magistrates  who  were  wont 
to  preceile  or  accompany  the  triumphal  car  were 
on  this  occasion  directed  to  follow  it,  and  mins:led 
icrnominiouslv  with  the  oflicers  of  the  victorious 
army ;  an  innovation  which  might  be  remarked  as 
significant  of  the  impending  predominance  of  mili- 
tary power  in  the  state. 

^  The  imperator  triumphed  for  his  personal  successes  over  the 
Dalmatians,  Pannonians,  and  lapjdx :  but  he  claimed  also  to  share 
the  merit  of  the  yictories  of  his  legate  C.  Carrina^  over  the  Sueyi  and 
Morini.  Virgil  in  his  picturesque  allusion  to  these  triumphs  associates 
with  these  northern  tribes  "  the  indomitable  Dah«  and  Araxes  that 
spurns  a  bridge.''  It  was  only  bv  a  poetical  licence  that  the  compli- 
ments of  the  rude  chieftains  of  the  Caspian  or  the  Caucasus  could  be 
interpreted  into  tokens  of  submission.  Carrinas  was  associated  in  this 
triumph  with  his  imperator.  It  was  remarked  that  his  father  had 
been  slain  by  Sulla,  and  his  family  proscribed  and  disqualified  from 
public  service.     Dion,  li.  21. 
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As  soon  as  the  iinperator  had  sacrificed  to  Jupi-     chap. 

ter  in  the  Capitol,  he  proceeded  to  dedicate  a  temple  

to  Minerva,  and  to  inaugurate  in  the  name  of  the  Dedkidon 
great  Julius  the  basilica  recently  completed,  which  games,  and 
his  uncle  had  commenced  in  the  forum.     In  this  'p**^*"^^^- 
building,  which  became  the  usual  place  of  meeting 
for  the  senate,  he  placed  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
Victory,  which  is  mentioned  as  still  standing  there 
two  centuries  later,  and  was  in  all  probability  the 
same  which  was  finally  removed  from  those  august 
precincts    by   the   Christian    emperor    Gratianus, 
amidst  the  indignant  murmurs  of  the  pagans  of 
Rome,^     Octavius  now  dedicated  also  the  shrine  of 
the  hero  Julius,  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
spot  of  his  cremation.^     This  and  other  temples  he 

*  This  famous  statue  had  been  brought  at  an  earlier  period  from 
Turentum  to  Rome.  (Dion,  li.  22.)  On  the  death  of  Octavius  it  was 
removed  from  its  pedestal  and  carried  before  his  funeral  bier.  (Suet. 
Oct  101.)  The  altar  which  stood  in  front  of  it  is  mentioned  by  Hcro- 
dian,  writing  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gordianus,  Ilerodian,  vii. 
28.  The  struggle  of  the  pagans  to  preserve  it,  as  the  palladium  of 
their  ancient  faith,  is  illustrated  in  the  address  of  Symmachus  to  the 
emperor  ▲.  d.  384,  and  the  replies  of  the  bishop  Ambrosius  and  the 
poet  Prudentius. 

'  Caesar's  body  was  consumed  in  front  of  the  pontifical  mansion, 
that  is,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman  forum,  where  it 
begins  to  descend  from  the  Yelia  and  the  arch  of  Titus.  The  temple 
faced  the  Capitoline,  and  its  position  must  be  nearly  that  of  the  exist- 
ing church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  older  edifice  dedicated  to  S.  Maria.  Both  these  later  structures 
may  possibly  have  risen  on  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Julius. 
For  the  position  of  this  temple  compare  Ovid,  Metam,  xv.  841.:  — 

**  Ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra.forumquc 
Divus  ab  excelsa  prospectet  Julius  sedc.'* 

And  again,  Ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  85., 

**  Fratribus  assimilis  quos  proxima  templa  tenentes 
Divus  ab  excelsa  Julius  eede  videt." 

The  '*  loftiness  **  of  this  temple  refers  both  to  its  commanding  position, 
/  D  D  2 
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CHAP,     decorated  with  the  spoils  of  Egj'pt.     He  entered 

]__  from  this  period  on  the  restoration  of  the  decayed 

or  ruined  fanes  of  the  national  divinities  in  the 
city ;  he  encouraged  his  courtiers  to  imitate  his 
example  in  the  same  politic  course  ^ ;  and  it  was 
only  a  few  years  later  that  the  favourite  poet  of 
the  court  could  speak  of  three  hundred  shrines 
consecrated  by  his  patron  to  the  immortal  gods.* 
A  succession  of  splendid  spectacles  followed.  A 
troop  of  patrician  children  rehearsed  the  Game  of 
Troy,  an  equestrian  exercise  remembered  in  the 
eighth  centur}'  of  the  city  by  antiquarians  only. 
A  senator  named  Vintelius  fought  publicly  as 
a  gladiator.  The  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus, 
then  first  seen  at  Rome,  were  slaughtered  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Bands  of  Dacians  and  Sueves,  cap- 
tured on  the  Gaulish  or  Thracian  frontier,  the 
former  at  least  a  name  yet  hanlly  known  to  the 
conquerors  of  tlie  civilized  world,  were  compelled 
to  combat  and  destroy  each  other  in  the  arena. 
On  one  dav  in  the  course  of  these  festivities,  the 
senators,  it  is  recorded,  supped  each  apart  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  own  mansion  ;  but  the  motive  of 
this  stately  observance  was  forsfotten  in  the  time  of 
Dion. 

and  also  to  the  substruction  (icoijTij:,  Dion,  li.  19.)  on  which  the 
columns  were  raised. 

*  Suet.  Oct.  20. :  **Sed  ot  ctteros  principos  viros  sappe  hortatusest, 
ut  pro  facuhate  quisque  monumontis  vel  novis  vcl  refe-.^tis  et  cxcultis 
urbcm  adt»rnaret ;  uiuUaque  a  uiultis  c.xstructa  sunt."  He  con- 
tinue?, **  A  M.  A;jrippa  vero  couiplura  ot  egroiiia."  Com  p.  Veil,  ii 
89.;  Senoc.  de  Benef.  iii.  3'2. 

-  Virgil,  JEn.  viii.  in  Jin.  But  the  number  is  a  bold  amplification 
of  the  poet.  Octavius  himselt*  records  the  buildinir  or  re^turdtion  of 
ninety-iive  in  all :  Man,  Ancyr.  iv.     Comp.  Dion,  liii.  2. 
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Octavius   now  addressed   his   soldiers  with   an     chap. 
harangue,  in  which  he  lavished  encomiums  on  his  ' 


most  illustrious  officers,  and  proceeded  to  gratify  Eflvctofthe 
them  with  suitable  rewards.    Upon  Agrippa,  whom  telm>^«in 
he  justly  distinguished  above  all  his  comrades,  he  ^  *^^" 

J  J  o  1  wan  upon 

conferred  the  decoration  of  a  cerulean  banner,  in  *»>«  circui*. 

token  of  his  naval  victory.     One  thousand  sesterces  money. 

were   assigned    to   each   of    the   veterans   of    his 

numerous  legions^ ;  four  hundred  were  allotted  to 

every  private  citizen,  and  in  this  general  largess 

children  were  for  the  first  time  included.     Profuse 

in  his  liberality  to  his  dependents,  he  was  moderate 

in  his  demands  upon  his  subjects.     He  declined 

the  coronary  gold  proffered  to  him  by  the  Italian 

states,  and  while  he  scrupulously  discharged  the 

debts  and  pledges  he  had  incurred,  he  refrained 

from  demanding  the  dues  to  which  he  was  himself 

entitled.     The  conqueror  of  Egypt  could  afford  to 

be  generous.     The  lavish  expenditure  of  Cleopatra 

had  not  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  hoarded  treasures 

of  her  ancestors :  but  the  masses  of  gold  and  silver 

bullion  which  the  victor  had  torn  from  the  palaces 

and  temples  of  Alexandria  must  have  far  exceeded 

the  coined  money  in  value.     Wlien  he  poured  into 

the  Roman  market  this  uncounted  wealth,  estates 

and  commodities  were  doubled  in  nominal  value, 

and  the  interest  of  money  at  the  same  time  sank 

two  thirds.^     A  similar  disturbance  in  the  money 

*  They  amounted  to  120,000.    Vide  Monum,  Ancyr,  iii.  17. 

'  Suet.  Octav.  41. :  **Invecta  urbi  rcgiagaza  tantam  rei  nummariflB 
copiam  fecit  ut  fcenore  diminuto  plurimum  agrorum  pretiis  accesserit." 
Dion,  li.  2 1 . :  uMrrt  rA  iiiv  Kriffiara  ImufAfiOiji'at,  rd  di  iaviianara^  AyaTrrrruQ 
tVi  ^paxi^V  TTpoTipoy  oi/r«,  rdri  iirl  rtf  Tpirtifiopiift  aifrijQ  ywtrOai^  Oros. 
yi.  19. :  ^^Roma  in  tantum  opibus  aucta  est^  ut  propter  abundantiam 
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<^J^J^'  market  had  been  observed  during  the  dictatorship 
of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Roman  economists,  led 
away  by  the  splendour  of  the  great  captain's  mili- 
tary successes,  had  attributed  this  effect  to  the 
treasure  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  introduced 
into  the  city  from  Gaul.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  wealth  of  the  barbarians 
had  sufficed  for  much  more  than  paying  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  conqueror's  campaigns.  He  en- 
riched his  followers  with  the  spoils  of  war,  but  he 
did  not  return  himself  full-handed  to  Italy.  As 
soon  as  he  became  master  of  Rome  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  rifle  the  treasury  of  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  to  obtain  the  necessary  resources  for 
maintaining  his  legions.  AVe  are  informed,  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Social  wars  the  public  treasury  con- 
tained hoards  to  the  amount  of  seventy  millions  of 
our  money  ^,  and  if  we  could  suppose  that  the 
masses  of  the  precious  metals  which  a  Metellus,  a 
Lucullus,  and  a  Pompeius  paraded  in  their  triumphs 
were  faithfully  deposited  and  as  faithfully  preserved 
there,  we  might  presume  that  this  sum  had  been 
more  than  doubled  when  Caesar  laid  his  impious 
hands  upon  it,^     There  is  no  collateral  evidence, 

pecuniarum,  duplicia  quam  usque  ad  id  fuerant  possessionum  aliarum- 
que  rerum  yenalium  pretia  statuerentur/' 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  17.  He  mentions  the  gold  only,  which 
amounted  to  1,620,829  lbs.  The  Roman  pound  of  gold=^40  aurei,  or 
about  42  of  our  sovereigns. 

'  Lucan,  iii.  155.  Orosius  (vi.  15.)  states  the  amount  of  gold  seized  by 
Caesar  at  4,1.^,000  lbs.=about  170,000,000/.  Pliny  gives  the  amount 
in  ingots  :  "  C.  Caesar  priuio  introitu  urbis  in  civili  bello  suo  ex  aerario 
protulit  laterum  aureorum  xxv.  m.  argcntcorum  xxxv,  et  in  numerato 
quadringenties  centena  millia  sestertium.    Nee  fuit  aliis  temporibus 
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however,  that  the  conqueror  of  Rome  became  thus  [  chap. 
suddenly  possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  The  armies  . 
which  he  maintained  were  comparatively  small  in 
number ;  the  cost  of  his  public  works  had  already 
been  for  the  most  part  defrayed :  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  probable  that  the  government  he  over- 
threw had  abstained  from  dipping  into  the  public 
coffers,  to  defray  the  vast  civil  and  military  ex- 
pences  which  it  had  incurred  since  the  time  of  SuUa. 
In  fact,  the  Temple  of  Saturn  was  only  one  of  many 
sacred  treasuries  which  were  plundered  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  period.  Crassus  and  Pompeius  had 
rifled  the  hoards  of  Jerusalem,  Caesar  himself  had 
plundered  Gades,  Scipio  had  lived  for  two  years  at 
free  quarters  in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of 
the  dictator,  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  spoiled  all  the 
Eastern  provinces  in  succession ;  Octavius,  and  more 
particularly  Antonius,  had  gleaned  the  remains  of 
this  harvest,  which  had  fed  the  twenty  legions  of 
their  rivals.  The  plunder  of  Alexandria  was  only 
the  crowning  spoliation  of  a  series  of  robberies  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  and  perpetrated  in 
turn  by  the  hands  of  every  Roman  imperator.  The 
temples  of  the  ancient  world  were  the  banks  in 
which  private  possessors  deposited  their  most  pre- 
cious effects.  Vast  quantities  of  plate  and  j  ewellery 
were  probably  amassed  in  them ;  and  the  neces- 
sities of  war  must  frequently  have  required  these 
to  be  melted  down  and  coined  into  money  accord- 

rcspublica  locupletior"  (Plin.  /.  c).  I  have  intimated  howcTer  in  the 
text  that  I  do  not  bclicYC  any  thing  like  this  amount  of  treasure  was 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  Comp.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  JScon. 
polU,  des  Ronuuiu^  i.  91. 

D  D  4 
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CHAP,     ing  to  their  intrinsic  value  for  the  daily  pay  of 

clamorous  legionarits.      It  was  not  tlie   spoils  of 

Gaul  then,  nor  the  plun  Jlt  of  the  national  treasury, 
that  enhanced  so  enoruiouslv  the  circulation  of  «rold 
and  silver  at  this  period,  but  the  systematic  dis- 
tribution of  the  hoarded  wealth  of  the  east  and 
west.  The  effect  thus  produced  upon  prices,  we 
mav  easilv  conceive,  fell  short  in  no  decrree  of  that 
which  is  recorded  of  it.  It  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  greater,  but  for  the  practice,  which  in 
such  disturbed  times  must  have  been  extremely 
common,  of  concealing  money  and  valuables.  The 
existence  of  such  a  practice  undoubtedly  requires 
no  proof,  but  it  is  iUustrated  by  an  interesting 
discovery  of  buried  coins  near  Fiesole,  the  Roman 
Fiesulie,  tlie  dates  of  which  extend  to  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  and  no  later.  At  the  close  of  that 
year,  it  will  be  remembered,  Catilina  was  scouring 
the  hills  of  Etruria,  and  many  a  Roman  colonist  or 
Etruscan  freebooter  may  have  thrust  his  pot  of 
money  underground,  there  to  await  the  event  of  the 
impending  revolution. 
Di^n^  During  the  imperator's  fourth  consulate,  in  the 

^2^0*  y^^^  preceding  his  return  from  the  East,  Statilius 
octiviui.  Taurus  had  erected,  after  the  example  of  Pompeius, 
a  theatre  of  stone  in  the  field  of  Mars.  The  people 
of  Rome  might  now  deem  their  amusements  a  part 
of  the  permanent  charge  of  the  government.  They 
expressed  their  gratitude  by  allowing  their  bene- 
factor to  nominate  one  of  the  prajtors  annually, 
a  privilege,  indeed,  which  it  was  no  longer  theirs 
to  confer,  or  his  to  exercise.  But  the  Roman 
citizens  observed  without  alarm   the  shadows  of 
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tyranny  beginning  to  close  around  them.  The  ^^J- 
enhancement  of  prices,  which  they  might  have  felt 
more  sensibly,  hardly  touched  a  populace  whose 
subsistence  and  diversions  were  provided  by  the 
state,  A  vast  proportion  of  the  higher  classes  had 
been  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  these  were  for 
the  most  part  seduced  into  acquiescence  by  the 
wages  of  their  military  service.  Those  who  re- 
mained to  suffer  by  the  economical  results  of  the 
revolution,  became  the  more  dependent  upon  the 
favour  of  their  ruler,  and  scrambled  the  more 
eagerly  for  the  emoluments  of  civil  employment, 
which  he  distributed  with  politic  liberality.  All 
eyes  were  turned  in  admiring  expectation  upon  the 
fountain  from  whence  these  golden  rivers  flowed. 
Octavius  became  the  idol  of  the  glowing  imagina- 
tions which  anticipated  a  reign  of  universal  riches 
attendant  upon  universal  peace.  The  Romans 
heard  without  dismay  that  their  patron  and  pre- 
server had  permitted  the  people  of  Ephesus  and 
Nicaea  to  erect  temples  in  honour  of  the  associated 
deities  of  Rome  and  Julius,  and  even  that  he  had 
enjoined  Roman  citizens  abroad  to  pay  them  divine 
honours.^  They  noticed  with  complacency  that  he 
had  restricted  the  worship  of  himself  alone  to 
Greeks  and  Asiatics:  but  the  extravagance  of 
flattery  soon  subdued  all  remaining  scruples.  Phi- 
losophy and  morality  were  impotent  to  resist ;  and 
the  pride  of  equality,  the  last  barrier  of  reason, 
gave  way  before  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  a 
living  mortal.    Among  the  Romans  themselves  the 

*  It  was  not  unusual  to  erect  temples  even  to  the  proconsuls  in  the 
provinces.     Suet.  Oct.  62, 
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CHAP,  adoration  of  the  CaBsar  was  veiled  perhaps  at  first  in 
^^^___^  the  recesses  of  private  dwellings ;  but  the  remark 
of  Dion,  that  no  personage  of  consideration  ever 
worshipped  a  living  emperor  in  Rome  or  Italy,  can 
haixlly  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  compli- 
ments which  were  paid  to  their  patron  by  Vii;pl 
and  Horace,  not  to  mention  the  grosser  adulation 
of  later  times.^ 

The  second  of  the  civil  wars  which  was  consum- 
mated by  the  triumph  of  Octavius,  had  lasted 
through  a  period  of  twenty  years,  dating  from  the 
passage  of  the  Rubicon  in  the  year  of  the  city  705. 
With  the  reconciliation  of  internal  dissensions  all 
foreign  quarrels  were  buried  in  oblivion,  universal 
peace  was  restored,  the  fury  of  arms  was  lulled  to 
sleep  in  every  quarter,  the  laws  recovered  their  force, 
the  tribunals  their  authority,  the  Senate  its  ma- 
jesty, the  powers  of  the  magistrates  returned  to  their 
ancient  limits.^  Such  was  the  glowing  language 
of  the  panegyrists  of  the  Ca3sarian  house ;  but  they 
echoed  faithfully  the  solemn  accents  of  the  national 
decrees.  The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  for 
peace,  and  the  government  took  advantage  of  the 
general  enthusiasm  to  inau«:urate  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  an  impressive  religious  ceremony. 
Closing  of  The  temple  of  Janus,  on  the  border  of  the  Roman 
of  Jww^f^*^  Forum,  stood  constantly  with  open  doors.  The 
origin  of  this  usage  was  lost  in  remote  antiquity ; 

*  Dion,  li.  20.;  Vir*;.  Oeorg,  iii.  16.;  Ilor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  15.  Comp. 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  iv.  9.  105. 

^  Veil.  ii.  89. :  "  Finita  vicesimo  anno  bolla  civilia,  sepulta  externa, 
rcvocata  pax,  sopitus  ubiquc  armorum  furor,  rcstituta  vis  le^bus, 
judiciis  auctoritas,  scnatiii  inajesta?,  imperium  nmgistratuum  ad  pristi- 
num  redactum  modum." 
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but  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war  there  existed     ciiw. 

XXX. 

a  tradition,  that  Janus  had  never  been  shut  except  


in  time  of  peace ;  and  it  was  confidently  affirmed 
that  no  such  blissful  era  had  dawned  upon  the 
martial  city  since  the  tranquil  reign  of  its  law- 
giver Numa.  The  senate  decreed  that  this  temple 
should  now  be  closed  for  the  third  time  by  Octa- 
vius.^  In  its  zeal  to  assign  a  distinction,  which 
was  now  regarded  as  a  merit,  to  the  victorious 
imperator,  it  refused  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  petty  disturbances  of  Spain,  or  on  the 
Gallic  frontier,  where  his  lieutenants  were  still 
engaged  in  obscure  and  desultory  warfare.  Oc- 
tavius  enumerated  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  Janus 
among  his  most  honourable,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  his  most  popular,  achievements;  and  so 
much  was  he  pleased  with  the  favour  it  obtained 
from  the  citizens,  that  he  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony again  on  two  subsequent  occasions.^ 

When  the  excitement  attendant  upon  these  spec-  The  ro- 
tacles  and  ceremonies  had  subsided,  both  the  Ro-  tbeir  master 
man  people  and  the  new  master  they  had  admitted  IhelTp^" 
within  their  walls  had  leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  ^^h^w?* 
future.    Octavius  felt  that  the  pretexts  upon  which 
he  had  taken  the  command  of  the  legions  were 
fully  satisfied.     He  had   avenged  the  nmrder  of 
the  Marian  champion ;  all  the  conspirators  against 

»  Lit.  i.  19. ;  Veil.  ii.  38.  89,  90. ;  Flor.  iv.  12. ;  Suet.  Oct,  22. 

'  Monum,  Ancyr,  ii.  42. :  "  Quumquc  a  condita  urbe  Jonum  Qui- 
rinum  bis  omnino  clausum  foiisse  prodatur,  eum  scnatus  per  me  Prin- 
cipcm  ter  claudcndum  esse  decrcvit.**  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  word  ter  be  not  a  mistake  or  an  abbreviation  for  tertio.  But 
Dion  alludes  to  the  two  subsequent  occasions,  a.  u.  729  and  744.  Dion, 
liii.  26.,  liv.  36.     Comp.  Oros.  yl  22. 
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CHAP.     Caesar  had  perished  by  the  sword.  He  bad  defended 

XXX. 

__JJ__  the  state  from  foreign  invasion,  and  trodden  on  the 
prostrate  neck  of  the  enemy.     Some  bumble  ad- 
vances on  the  part  of  the  Parthians  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  instalment,  at  least,  of  the  reparation 
due  for  the  disaster  of  Carrhae.     The  closing  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  indicated  that  the  state  reposed 
peacefully  under  the  laurels  its  champion  had  gained 
for  it,  and  required  no  longer  the  protection  of  his 
sword.     Hitherto  he  had  acted  with  the  studied 
moderation  of  a  republican  patriot.    Though  conse- 
crated by  the  example  of  his  illustrious  uncle  ready 
to  his  hand,  he  had  abstained  from  demanding  the 
title  of  dictator ;  he  had  laid  do\vn  the  extraordi- 
nary office  of  triumvir  at  the  moment  when  its  ap- 
pointed object  seemed  to  be  attained.    Thenceforth 
he  had  remained  content  with  the  consulship,  the 
cornerstone  of  freedom  and  law.     Armed  with  tlie 
powers  of  this  popular  office,  which,  while  jealously 
limited  within  the  city,  conferred  in  the  provinces 
and  on  the  frontiers  almost  boundless  authority, 
Octavius  had  disposed  the  affiiirs  of  the  empire 
beyond  the  seas  at  his  o^vn  discretion,   and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  an  enormous  military  force. 
The  senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  func- 
tions, confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy :  every  step  he  had  taken  had  been 
carefully  adapted  to  acknowledged  precedent,  and 
admitted   an   apology  from   constitutional   usage. 
]\Icanwhile,  the  adulation  of  his  grateful  country- 
men threatened  to  transgress  in  every  direction  the 
strict  fonn  to  which  he  so  studiously  confined  him- 
self.    He  feared  to  be  hurried  over  the  boundaries 
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of  law  by  the   pressure  of  popular  acclamation,     chap. 

The  concentration  in  his  hand  of  all  the  powers  ^ 

of  the  sword,  which,  by  their  dispersion  among 
several  rivals,  had  hitherto  preserved  the  balance 
of  the  state,  seemed  to  point  to  the  dictatorship  as 
the  natural  summit  of  his  ambition.  But  he  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  fate  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor, to  whom  he  confessed  his  own  inferiority  in 
fame,  in  favour,  and  perhaps  in  genius.  In  the 
height  of  his  power  and  popularity  Julius  had 
perished,  because  the  personal  envy  of  his  associates 
could  be  cloaked  under  the  guise  of  resistance  to 
tyranny.  The  conspiracy  against  him  had  been 
headed  by  his  dearest  and  most  trusted  friend ;  and 
Octavius,  secure  in  the  devotion  of  the  national 
will,  might  tremble  at  the  specious  pretences  of  the 
private  assassin.  He  had  resolved  deliberately  from 
the  first  to  wn  supremacy  and  to  keep  it ;  he  would 
not  now  thwart  the  settled  purpose  of  his  life  by 
surrendering  the  pre-eminence  he  had  attained,  and 
throwing  the  prize  into  the  forum  for  his  rivals  to 
scramble  for.  The  people  of  Rome  were  at  the 
moment  determined  to  have  a  chief  ruler,  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  public  tranquillity ;  and 
the  succession  of  Julius  would  undoubtedly  have 
devolved  by  popular  acclamation  upon  a  Lepidus, 
or  an  Agrippa,  if  its  hereditary  claimant  renounced 
his  pretensions.  Indeed,  in  the  second  recast  of 
the  imperial  drama,  Agrippa  might  seem  to  play 
the  part  of  Brutus  to  the  Caesar  of  Octavius.  The 
trusty  friend  and  oflScer  of  the  imperator  might 
still  wear  a  poniard  under  his  robe,  to  be  drawn  in 
any  moment  of  dissatisfaction  or  jealousy.     Caesar, 
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whether  he 
should  re- 
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supreme 
power. 


it  was  surmised,  had  judged  Brutus  worthy  to 
inherit  from  himself;  and  the  reputation  of  Agrippa 
as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  together  with  the 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  citizens  and 
the  legionaries,  might  point  him  out  to  the  people 
as  fittest  to  succeed  or  supplant  Octavius,  Indeed, 
it  was  only  in  birth  and  family  connexions  that 
his  chief  was  superior  to  him.  These  accidental 
merits  might  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  strong 
personal  claim  to  popular  admiration  ;  by  pretend- 
ing to  a  more  genuine  republican  spirit  and  dis- 
}>araging  the  dubious  merit  of  descent  from  the 
dictator,  the  lieutenant  might  take,  in  general 
regard,  the  place  of  the  imperator  himself. 

Accordingly,  among  the  various  motives  which 
might  combine  to  induce  Octavius  to  veil  his 
supremacy  under  the  forms  of  the  republic,  not  the 
least  cogent,  wc  may  imagine,  was  the  position  of 
his  friend.  The  common  tradition  of  antiquity, 
that  Agrippa  was  at  heart  a  republican,  is  founded 
l)robably  on  a  consciousness  of  the  demands  of  his 
})olitical  situation.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
Octavius  after  his  return  to  Rome  deliberated 
seriously  whether  or  not  he  should  resign  his  pre- 
eminence; and  tradition,  faithful  to  its  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  soldier-statesman,  repre- 
sented him  as  earnestly  exhorting  his  chief  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  ambition  at  the  shrine  of  the 
general  weal.  The  rhetorical  taste  of  the  historian 
Dion  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  for  an  ingenious 
array  of  arguments  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He 
introduces  a  supposed  debate  in  the  private  recesses 
of  the    imi)erial   palace,    in    which   Agrippa    and 
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Maecenas  respectively  counsel  their  master,  the  one     chap. 

to  relinquish  the  monarchy,  the  other  to  retain  it.^  

Modern  criticism  has  justly  concluded  that  these 
elaborate  harangues  are  pure  inventions  of  the 
writer.  That  attributed  to  Agrippa  is  in  substance 
ill-conceived,  for  it  confines  the  supposed  patriot's 
argument  mainly  to  the  question  of  personal  ease 
and  security,  and  recommends  resignation  simply 
as  a  measure  of  precaution.  But  the  speech  ascribed 
to  MaBcenas  is  a  composition  of  a  higher  order ;  and 
though  it  is  written  on  the  misconception  that  the 
rule  of  Octavius  was  a  definite  monarchical  system 
approaching  to  that  of  Commodus,  it  is  not  the  less 
valuable  as  an  authentic  development  of  the  imperial 
constitution  in  the  second  or  third  century.  Indeed 
the  writer  is  himself  partly  conscious  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  commonwealth,  suggested,  as  he 
pretends,  by  Maecenas,  was  not  fully  carried  out 
under  the  principate  of  his  patron.  After  giving 
in  minute  detail  the  various  regulations  under 
which  the  private  council  of  the  emperor,  the 
senate,  the  knights,  the  magistrates,  the  army  and 
the  provinces,  were  ultimately  constituted,  he  adds 
that  Octavius,  while  he  fully  approved  his  friend's 
advice,  deferred  from  motives  of  policy  its  complete 
execution,  and  left  indeed  many  of  his  recom- 
mendations to  be  effected  by  his  successors  in  the 
supreme  power. 

We   shall   hardly  believe   that   the   undisputed  octavius 
master  of  the  republic  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  JJSx^f'**' 
seriously  debated  within  himselt  whether  he  should  ^"iw^^tor. 

»  Dion,  lii.  1—40. 


41-?  ZI-TMT    •?    "TEL   U:X_tX> 

■^T:*      "ft-r^'.-^i'i  rr:n  Ti^i  Tirr""T.T*:c  t:  -t-:::}:  r.^  La-i  dared 
•:   if-c.-T  L*  :ili:'t'-i-^!i_     Tii':  i*r  n^-r  r^ve  allowed 


«^:c.  s.  zj-.ri.c  r:  r^z  LZ^i-dtl  niij  -tc  t:»r  improbable; 
?:rr:  !!•  ttttxtt  i-irn^-rl*  t^tI  Ajt^-t^  and  Maecenas, 
:   jz:*t"w  1~   *::•:   ttZ  t:    r»r   i€ceive>i   bv  anT 


5Z*r:':^*  r  t^Tt' ^"jic?  •:  rrTriroi-^i:  virtiie,  Tr^ere  un- 
c:-\:rrilT  irrr^Tc-i  ••:   reir'rr  tLr  edifice  of  legi- 


t:-.i'r:  p:^-i:T  :::  zbr  \^^^  ::  nllitaTv  foive.  The 
arrrv  -stL::?.  ::Z:Trei  :*:-r  triiii^iha!  car  throu«rb  the 
str*^T5  of  RiT.-r  ^A^  n::  •iisl^ind'E^i  wben  the  pro- 
€*r**:on  hai  r=ticL-^i  ::?  ^:<ii.  The  imperator  still 
kept  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  re- 
tain^ the  imr-rHam  or  ndlirarv  authoritv  which  it 
wa5  usual  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
But  Ca-^r  had  been  permitted  to  wield  the  im- 
perium  permanently,  in  token  of  which  the  title  of 
imperator  was  prefixed  to  his  name.  The  precedent 
once  established,  it  \%as  easv  to  resort  to  it  asrain. 
and  the  senate  readily  sanctioned  the  adoption  of 
this  peculiar  distinction  by  Ca?sar  s  successor,  who 
had  in  strictness  an  hereditar}'  claim  to  it.^  Thus 
the  permanent  command-in-chief  of  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  state  was  conferred  upon  Octavius 
before  the  close  of  the  vear  725.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  he  was  invested  with  functions  of  another 
nature,  namely  the  powers,  without  the  title,  of  the 
censorship.^  The  new  master  of  the  Roman  people 
was  anxious  to  restore  the  mutilated  and  degraded 
senate  of  Julius  and  Antonius  to  a  portion  at  least 

*  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  decree,  by  which,  if  we  may  bclieye 
Dion,  the  pracnomen  Imperatoris  was  conferred  not  only  upon  Cesar, 
but  upon  hiH  (rhihlren  and  his  posterity.     Dion,  xliii.  44.,  lii.  41. 

*  Suet.  Oct.  27.  Dion  speaks  of  hiiu  as  actually  censor  (lii.  42.), 
but  this  is  not  to  be  pressed  strictly. 
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of  its  ancient  estimation.     The  numbers  of  this     chap. 

XXX. 

once  august  body  of  nobles,  limited  in  the  later  ]__ 

ages  of  the  republic  to  six  hundred,  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  fiat  of  Cassar  to  nine  hundred,  and 
stiU  further  indefinitely  augmented  by  Antonius. 
Decimated  by  the  sword  of  the  proscriptions,  its 
vacancies  had  probably  been  again  supplied  by 
many  unauthorized  intruders ;  for  it  is  stated  that 
its  numbers  at  the  restoration  of  peace  were  found 
to  exceed  a  thousand.^  In  dignity,  in  fortune, 
perhaps  in  age,  the  qualifications  of  a  large  pro- 
portion fell  below  the  standard  required  by  law. 
Foreigners,  common  soldiers,  and  freedmen,  had 
been  enrolled  in  it  almost  indiscriminately,  even 
slaves,  freed  for  the  occasion,  had  been  advanced  to 
it,  and  the  proscription  had  spared  precisely  those 
members  who  conferred  upon  it  least  respectability. 
The  policy  of  the  new  ruler  demanded  that  the 
acts  of  his  government  should  be  administered 
through  the  hands  of  this  body :  the  senate  under 
the  Caesarian  regime  was  to  impersonate  the  state  ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  people,  restrained 
from  the  actual  functions  and  honours  of  govern- 
ment, was  to  see  itself  reflected  in  this  ancient  and 
venerable  order.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to 
impart  to  it  dignity  corresponding  to  this  exalted 
destination.  To  accomplish  this  end  it  was  requisite 
that  the  body  should  be  thoroughly  renovated.  It 
had  been  the  function  of  the  censors,  under  the  re- 
public, to  choose  new  members  periodically  to  re- 
place vacancies  in  the  senate,  and  to  institute  due 
iliquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 

^  Dion,  /.  c. 
VOL.  III.  E  E 
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existing  members,  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  unworthy.  A  notable  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  this  function  occurred  in  the  year  704,  in  the 
censorship  of  Appius  Claudius.  But  the  grave 
responsibility  of  an  office,  worthy  of  the  purest 
days  of  the  republic,  had  been  prostituted  in  the 
corruption  of  the  age  to  mere  personal  or  party 
views.  The  Romans  were  little  disposed  to  entrust 
an  office  so  delicate  and  invidious  to  the  minister 
of  a  political  faction.  They  offered  it  to  Octavius, 
as  the  only  man  in  the  state  whose  position  placed 
him  above  the  intrigues  of  party.  He  accepted  it 
in  substance,  while,  on  considerations  apparently  of 
technical  form,  he  declined  the  title  appertaining 
to  it.^  He  associated  Agrippa  in  the  office  with 
himself;  and  herein  we  may  suspect  a  sinister 
motive ;  for  its  vigorous  exercise  was  sure  to  create 
disgust  and  disaffection  among  many  personages 
not  destitute  of  weight  and  influence,  and  it  was  a 
crafty  stroke  of  policy  to  commit  a  possible  rival  to 
hostility  with  them.  Octavius  made  Agrippa  his 
instrument  for  eliminating  the  most  staunch  repub- 
licans from  the  assembly,  through  which  he  pro- 
posed to  rule  with  absolute  sovereignty.  But  he 
proceeded  cautiously,  and  with  great  show  of 
moderation.  In  the  first  instance  he  allowed  such 
among  the  senators  as  were  conscious  of  their  want 
of  desert,  or  of  their  compromised  position,  to  with- 
draw spontaneously  from  the  assembly.  When,  in 
his  place  in  the  curia,  he  called  upon  the  members 
to  consider  their  own  lives  and  birth,  and  judge 


*  Suet.  Oct  27.     The  censorship  was  incompatible  with  the  con- 
sulship. 
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for  themselves  whether  they  were  fit  for  the  illus-     chap. 
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trious  college,  fifty  of  the  number  at  once  under-  

stood  the  hint,  and  quitted  the  place  of  assembly  to 
return  no  more.  But  the  wielder  of  the  censorship 
was  not  yet  satisfied.  Upon  further  examination 
he  struck  off  as  many  as  one  hundred  atid  forty 
more  names  from  the  list,  and  those  only  who  had 
withdrawn  of  their  own  accord  did  he  permit  to 
retain  through  life  the  insignia  of  the  order.  The 
ejected  members  indeed  resented  with  loud  murmurs 
the  severe  measure  which  was  dealt  to  them.  Oc- 
tavius  pretended  to  require  the  defence  of  an  escort 
of  his  most  faithful  followers,  and  even  wore  a 
corslet  under  his  toga  in  the  assembly.^  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  inquiry  he  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding all  persons  of  senatorial  rank  to  quit  Italy 
■without  his  express  permission  ;  he  feared  the  dis- 
affection which  might  be  excited  by  his  discontented 
nobles  in  the  provinces.^  Over  all  whose  ill-will 
he  had  cause  to  apprehend  he  kept  constant  watch, 
and  while  he  publicly  asserted  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  correspondence  of  Antonius  to  the  flames, 
it  was  well  known  that  he  preserved  for  the  most 
part  and  diligently  studied  it. 

The  censorial  power  thus  added  to  the  other  Hcisre- 
functions  of  the  imperator  and  consul  might  cause  the  foim! 
Octavius  to  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  honours  ^now^, 
and   advancement.     The  new  and  perhaps  even 
the  older  senators  could  not  fail  to  regard  him 

^  Suet.  Oct,  35. :  "  Cordus  Crcmutius  scribit  ne  admissum  quidem 
tunc  qucnquam  scnatorum  nisi  solum  et  pnctcntato  sinu.** 

^  Dion,  /.  c.  This  regulation  continued  long  in  force.  Sicily  and 
the  NarbonensiB  were  alone  excepted  from  it ;  the  latter  at  a  later 
period.    Tac.  Ann*  xii.  23. 
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as  the  author  of  their  dignity :  at  the  same 
tune  he  undertook  to  supply  the  vacancies  which 
twenty  years  of  slaughter  had  made  in  the  ranks 
of  the  patricians.  The  civil  wars  had  drained  the 
life-blood  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families  of 
Koine.  The  various  religious  rites  which  were 
attached  to  these  venerable  houses  became  extin- 
guished with  them.  It  was  necessary  to  repair 
the  loss  and  redeem  the  scandal.  Octavius  ob- 
tained a  law,  passed  in  the  regular  form,  to  enable 
him  to  call  up  many  plebeian  families  into  the  pa- 
trician gentes.*  While  he  thus  affected  to  restore 
the  hereditary  distinctions  of  the  state  to  their 
ancient  splendour,  he  was  in  fact  making  such 
honours  more  cheap  and  promiscuous,  and  thereby, 
as  he  clearly  saw,  widening  the  gulf  which  already 
lay  between  the  master  of  the  Romans  and  his  de- 
pendent nobility.  The  eyes  of  the  citizens  were 
averted  from  an  order  which  had  lost  the  charm 
of  ancestral  dignity,  and  fixed  with  more  admiring 
gaze  on  the  hand  which  could  depress  the  lofty  or 
exalt  the  lowly  at  its  will. 

In  the  year  726  Octavius  claimed  a  sixth  consul- 
ship, in  which  he  associated  himself  with  Agrippa. 
His  conduct  was  truly  civil,  as  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed it;  such,  that  is,  as  befitted  a  good  and 
loyal  citizen.  He  shared  the  ensigns  of  ofiSce 
with  his  colleague,  after  the  simple  fashion  of  the 
genuine  republic,  assuming  the  fasces  himself  only 
each  alternate  month.^     At  the  expiration  of  his 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  xi,  25. 

*  Dion  (liii.  1.)  says  that  the  consuls  shared  the  fasces  equally 
throughout  the  year.  Ilocck  corrects  this  statement  on  the  authority 
of  ancient  usage. 
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term  he  modestly  gave  account  of  the  discharge  of     x"^^' 

his  duties,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  he  had  not  

transgressed  the  just  limits  of  his  functions.  He 
continued  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  censorship ; 
and  this  year  he  numbered  the  Roman  people,  an 
act  of  authority  which  the  government  had  omitted 
to  perform  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years.^  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  gave  the  number  of  four 
million  and  sixty-three  thousand  citizens  of  the 
military  age,  that  is,  from  seventeen  to  sixty  years, 
which  represents  a  total  of  more  than  seventeen 
millions  of  both  sexes.^  This  was  an  enormous 
advance  upon  the  numbers  which  had  been  pub- 
lished on  the  last  similar  occasion.  The  citizens,  it 
may  be  presumed,  did  not  estimate  with  precision 
the  different  bases  on  which  preceding  calculations 
had  been  made,  and  they  were  doubtless  filled  with 
admiration  when  they  heard  it  announced  officially 
that  the  Roman  people  had  increased  eightfold 
through  forty-two  years  of  dissension  and  blood- 
shed. Some  part  of  the  glory  of  this  result  might 
seem  to  redound  upon  the  fortunate  hero  of  the 
nation  who  had  taken  the  census.  The  Romans 
were  now  eager  to  confer  new  honours  upon  their 
favourite.  It  was  the  function  of  the  censors,  on 
the  completion  of  their  solemn  duty,  to  select  from 


^  Monum,  Ancyr,  ii.  1. 

'  Sec  ClInton*8  calculations,  Fast.  Hell.  iii.  461.  This  enumeration 
comprehends  the  citizens  dispersed  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
census  in  the  year  684  had  given  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
citizens  of  military  age.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  number  repre- 
sents the  free  population  of  Italy  only  :  but  this  is  an  unsatisfactory 
solution.  I  shall  revert  to  the  question  of  population  in  another 
place. 
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the  number  of  those  who  had  previously  served  the 
same  office  one  whose  acknowledged  merite  and 
distinctions  miglit  point  him  out  as  fittest  to  lead 
the  assembled  fathers  by  his  vote  and  counsel.  Since 
the  death  of  the  illustrious  Catulus  there  had  been  no 
first  man,  or  prince,  as  he  was  termed,  of  the  senate. 
Agrippa  now  exercised  his  censorial  power  in  nam- 
ing his  colleague  to  that  distinguished  place,  which 
while  it  conferred  no  direct  authority  upon  him 
could  not  fail  by  its  indirect  influence  to  smooth 
his  path  to  the  princedom  of  the  people.^ 

Meanwhile  the  usurper  exerted  himself  to  keep 
pace  in  acts  of  popular  munificence  with  the  honours 
which  were  showered  upon  him.  In  his  sixth  con- 
sulship he  celebrated  at  Rome  the  Actian  festival 
in  commemoration  of  his  great  victory,  and  ex- 
hibited games  and  shows  to  the  people,  intoxicated 
with  the  repeated  draught  of  insidious  flatteiy. 
The  public  treasury,  so  lately  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  spoils  of  the  east,  was  already  exhausted ; 
but  Octavius  defrayed  the  cost  at  his  own  private 
expense.  With  similar  liberality  he  this  year  in- 
creased fourfold  tlie  customary  largess  of  corn.- 
AVhile  he  thus  courted  the  favour  of  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  he  was  not  less  diligent  in  displaying  his 
generosity  in  giving  aid  to  poor  members  of  the 
senate,  and  to  men  of  family  whose  circumstances 
would  not  allow  them  to  undertake  the  costly  macris- 
tracies  of  the  state.  He  remitted  at  tlie  same  tfme 
with  certain  exceptions  all  arrears  of  public  dues, 

be^xS^S^ii.e';^  ^'^^  ^"^--«  -^  t^-  title  wiU 

'  i:>ion,  liii.  2. 
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the  state  he  made  compensation  for  this  sacrifice 
from  his  o^vn  funds.  There  was  no  less  generosity, 
of  another  kind,  in  rescinding  many  enactments 
of  the  triumvirate,  which  bore  wth  harshness  and 
injustice  upon  particular  citizens.  A  single  mag- 
nanimous edict  swept  away  all  that  remained  of 
the  iniquitous  legislation  of  that  reign  of  terror. 
At  the  same  time  the  example  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tions of  the  imperator  induced  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles  to  undertake  the  execution  of  splendid 
works  for  the  decoration  of  the  city.  Agrippa  and 
PoUio,  Statilius  and  Philippus,  Plancus  and  Balbus 
vied  with  each  other  in  paying  court  to  their  patron 
by  this  well-timed  munificence,  which  the  public 
could  no  longer  claim  from  them.  Octavius  sig-  Heconse- 
nalized  his  own  generosity  by  consecrating  the  ^^pieof 
famous  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hilP;  ^^"^,^1^ 
which,  besides  its  dazzling  columns  of  Parian  tin^. 
marble  ^  was  renowned  for  the  library  which  he 
there  collected  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  No- 
thing  could  exceed  the  outward  prosperity  which 
attended  the  foundation  of  the  new  constitution  of 
Rome.  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  the 
gratitude  of  the  nobles,  and  the  zealous  services  of 
his  associates  and  ministers,  Octavius  might  tread 
the  ground  firmly  and  feel  his  footing  sure.     He 

»  Dion,  /.  c. ;  Suet.  Oct  32. 

'  This  temple  was  built  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  founder's  pri- 
Tate  mansion  :  a  portion  of  this  dwelling  had  been  consumed  by  light- 
ning, and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  god  demanded  the  spot  for 
his  own.     Suet.  Oct.  29. 

'  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  in  Jin, 

*'*'  Ipse  scdens  niyeo  candentis  limine  Phoebi.*' 
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effected  a  closer  union  between  himself  and  his  col- 
league by  giving  him  his  sister's  daughter  Marcella 
in  marriage.^  It  was  a  measure  of  precaution  per- 
haps, not  less  than  a  mark  of  favour. 

As  Octavius  felt  himself  more  secure  of  his  coun- 
trymen's favour,  he  ventured  to  aflFect  magnanimity 
of  a  still  higher  kind.  The  imperium  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  without  any  limitation  in  point  of 
time :  the  citizens  in  their  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
had  invested  their  champion  with  powers  only 
second  to  those  of  a  dictator,  without  any  guaran- 
tee, such  as  constitutional  rule  required,  for  their 
speedy  cessation.  The  politic  usurper  was  appre- 
hensive of  the  jealousy  which  this  extraordinary 
stretch  of  their  prerogative  must  engender  in  their 
minds  when  the  first  ardour  of  their  aflFection  should 
cool.  He  had  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  con- 
sul for  the  seventh  time  for  the  year  727 :  but  on 
the  first  of  January  he  oflFered  in  a  solemn  address 
to  the  senate  to  resign  the  imperatorial  functions 
into  the  hands  of  his  indulgent  patrons.  Such  then 
was  the  result  of  the  private  deliberations  of  which 
the  city  had  already  been  apprized.  Octavius  was 
prepared,  forsooth,  to  restore  the  independence  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  imperial  rule  was  an  en- 
sign of  war :  but  the  imperator  had  shut  the  temple 
of  Janus.  Every  public  enemy  had  fallen  before 
him ;  every  citizen  had  been  preserved ;  every  pro- 
vince secured ;  every  ally  satisfied.  The  champion 
of  the  state  had  fought  for  the  interests  of  Rome, 
nor  had  he  ever  proposed  to  advance  his  own  dignity 

^  Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia  bj  her  first  husband  C.  Marcellus 
consul  A.  u.  704.     Plut.  Anton,  87. ;  Dion,  liii.  1. ;  Suet.  Oct.  63. 
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beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  constitutional  pre-  ^ap. 
cedent.  If  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times 
had  surrounded  his  person  with  extraordinary  dis- 
tinctions, if  all  the  legions  of  Cajsar  and  Pompeius, 
of  Brutus  and  Antonius,  had  arrayed  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  at  least  could  not  forget  the  duties  of 
a  citizen,  nor  would  he  shrink  from  the  sacrifice 
which  patriotism  demanded.  Duty,  he  continued, 
commanded  him  to  resign  his  military  supremacy ; 
his  personal  safety  counselled  the  same  course ;  the 
toils  and  troubles  he  had  undergone  had  exhausted 
the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  his  failing  health 
reminded  him  that  a  power  which  might  be  wielded 
for  a  moment  in  the  excitement  of  a  political  crisis, 
was  a  burden  exceeding,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  strength  of  man.  In  replacing  his 
trust  in  the  hands  of  the  commonwealth  he  de- 
pended upon  her  wisdom  and  firmness,  under  the 
sanctions  of  the  law,  for  the  preservation  of  public 
order  at  home  and  dominion  abroad,  w^hich  by 
divine  favour  his  victorious  arms  had  obtained  for 
her.  Such  was  probably  the  tone  of  the  wily 
politician's  address.  The  garb  in  which  the  his- 
torian Dion  has  invested  it,  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  ideas  of  a  much  latfer  age,  and  we  are  not 
to  imagine  that  Octavius  proposed  in  direct  terms 
to  surrender  a  throne  and  a  sceptre,  and  exchange 
an  acknowledged  despotism  for  popular  independ- 
ence and  legal  equality.^ 

»  Dion,  liii.  3—12.    Comp.  Suet.  Oct,  28. :  "  De  reddenda  repub- 

lica  bis  cogitavit :  primo  post  oppressum  statim  Antonium ac 

rursuB  tsedio  valetudinis.**    Seneca,  de  Brev,  Vita,  c.  5. :  ^  D.  Angus- 
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The  historian  just  referred  to  has  analysed  with 
much  ingenuity  the  feelings  with  which  the  Bo- 
The  people  maus  bcheld  this  unexpected  manceuvre.  Doabt- 
hu  ^uin"  less  many  of  them,  and  those  in  troth  the  wisest 
*"•**•  and  most  far-sighted,  shuddered  at  the  prospect 
which  it  pretended  to  open.  They  foresaw  that  the 
descent  of  their  champion  from  his  actual  preemi- 
nence would  only  reopen  the  question  of  a  century 
of  civil  war,  what  man  or  what  party  should  bear 
rule  in  Rome.  Whether  the  heir  of  the  dictator 
had  really  usurped  the  powers  which  he  wielded, 
whether  he  had  seized  them  by  force  or  ex- 
torted them  by  flattery,  or  whether  in  fact  they 
had  been  thrust  upon  him,  restitution  was  do 
longer  possible.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
imperator  himself  to  restore  the  commonwealth 
to  the  position  she  occupied  only  fifteen  years 
before,  when  the  trumpets  were  sounding  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  still  less  to  roll  time  and  cir- 
cumstance seven  years  further  back,  when  Caesar's 
Gallic  coursers  were  drinking  the  waters  of  the  Ru- 
l^icon.  The  double  process  of  exhaustion  and  infu- 
sion had  drained  the  senate  of  its  best  blood,  and 
replenished  it  with  weaker  and  impurer  life.  It 
liad  forfeited  all  claim  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the 
people;  and  the  people  itself  had  undergone  a 
similar  transmutation,  and  while  it  had  learned  to 
disdain  the  prescriptive  authority  of  its  patrician 
chieftains,  had  acquired  no  independent  principles 
of  political  action.     The  Roman  nation  at  the  close 

tu8  cui  dii  plura  quam  ulli  pnestitcrunt,  non  desiit  quictcm  sibi  pre- 
curi,  vaealioncin  a  ropubl.  petcre.  Omnis  ejus  sermo  ad  hoc  semper 
revolutus  cut,  ut  sibi  pararct  otium." 
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of  the  Julian  revolution,  without  organic  life  or     chap. 
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spontaneous  motion,  lay  supine  and  plastic  in  the  |__ 

hands  of  the  most  powerful.  The  work  of  de- 
struction was  fully  accomplished;  exhausted  of 
the  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  past  the  antiquated 
forms  of  the  republic  were  incapable  of  any  re- 
constructive eflfort.  Some  at  least  of  Octavius's 
hearers  may  have  been  conscious  of  all  this :  others 
again,  less  far-sighted  as  politicians,  may  have  looked 
not  less  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 
and  refused  to  believe  in  his  sincerity.  Nor  were 
there  wanting,  perhaps,  others  who  checked  the 
acclamations  which  rose  to  their  lips,  through  fear 
of  deterring  him  from  his  purpose  by  the  readiness 
of  their  acceptance.  Meanwhile  the  agents  who 
were  acquainted,  or  believed  themselves  acquainted, 
with  his  real  wishes,  played  upon  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  and  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and 
failed  not  to  guide  the  popular  sentiment  into  the 
channel  to  which  he  tacitly  pointed.  The  Roman 
fathers  with  one  voice  entreated  their  magnanimous 
champion  to  retain  the  powers  they  had  entrusted 
to  him  for  their  benefit.  Either  part  was  dis- 
creetly played,  the  illusion  on  each  side  duly  felt 
or  feigned ;  and  when  the  principal  actor  came 
forward  to  acknowledge  the  plaudits  of  his  au- 
dience and  submit  himself  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  people,  the  curtain  had  already  fallen  upon 
the  last  scene  of  the  revolutionary  drama.' 

The  imperium  or  chief  military  command  was  neispre- 
thus  thrust  back  upon  Octavius;  but  he   could  "^^^V^ 
only  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  for  a  specified  ^^^n  y'JJJ^ 
period  of  ten  years.    Neither  in  extent  nor  duration  with  pro- 
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CHAP,     did  this  command  imply  a  monarchical  autocracy ; 


XXX. 


nor  was  it  so  understood  either  by  the  nation  or 
consular  its  choscH  chicf.  What  Octavius  acquired  by  this 
divides  the  pretended  resignation  was  in  fact  simply  a  legal 
of  ith!?*lIJ^*  confirmation  of  his  military  authority  in  Rome 
vinces  with   and   the   provinces.     But  while  he  limited   it  in 

the  senate* 

duration  to  a  prescribed  period,  he  also  studiously 
restricted  it  in  extent  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
national  dominions.  He  selected  from  the  list  of 
the  entire  provinces  such  as  from  their  position  or 
character  seemed  most  to  require  the  vigour  of 
military  control.  These  he  reserved  for  his  own 
government,  the  rest  he  forced  back  upon  the 
senators,  to  be  ruled  by  officers  in  their  sole  ap- 
pointment. This  division  seemed  to  surrender  to 
the  senatorial  order  the  riches  of  the  wealthiest 
portions  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  those  most  easily 
governed  ;  while  the  imperator  assigned  to  himself 
the  harder  and  less  grateful  task  of  defending  the 
least  secure  and  bridling  the  most  unruly.  In 
resuming  the  government  of  these  provinces  for 
ten  years  he  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
hoped  in  that  interval  more  eflPectually  to  protect 
or  more  thoroughly  to  subjugate  them,  and  that 
he  would  be  ready  on  its  expiration  to  resign 
them  once  more  and  for  ever.  AVe  shall  see  that 
the  time  for  such  resignation  never  actually  ar- 
rived ;  the  term  of  military  command  was  periodi- 
cally renewed  throughout  the  life  of  its  first  holder ; 
and  even  his  successors,  long  after  the  perpetuity 
of  their  supreme  authority  was  virtually  guaran- 
teed to  them,  still  continued  to  preserve  a  memorial 
of  its  fii'st  establishment  in  the  quinquennial  or 
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decennial  festivals  with  which  they  repeatedly  in-     chap. 

augurated  it.^     But  the  nascent  emperor,  if  Oc-  

tavius  may  now  be  so  designated,  obtained  at  least 
one  conspicuous  ensign  of  royalty  in  the  formal 
institution  of  a  guard  of  ten  cohorts  for  his  per- 
sonal service,  which  was  still  more  closely  attached 
to  him  by  double  the  legionaries'  pay.^ 

The  master  and  his  subjects  continued  to  rival  octavtui 
each  other  in  demonstrations  of  mutual  confidence  Sl^SS  of 
and   self-sacrifice.     But   the  favours   of    the  one  ^"««»**»»' 
were   specious   and   illusory,    while  those   of  the 
other,   even  when  they  seemed  to  refer   only  to 
names  and  titles,  were,  in  fact,  substantial  reali- 
ties.    Octavius  had  warily  declined   any   of  the 
recognized  designations   of  sovereign   rule.     An- 
tonius   had   abolished   the   dictatorship,    and    his 
successor  in  power  determined  to  respect  the  accla- 
mations with  which  the  people  had  greeted  this 
decree.     The  voices  which  had  saluted  Cajsar  with 
the  title  of  king  were  peremptorily  commanded  to 
be  dumb.     Yet  Octavius  was  fully  aware  of  the 
influence   which   attached   to  distinctive  titles  of 
honour.      While   he   scrupulously  renounced   the 
names  upon  which  the  breath  of  human  jealousy 
had   blown,    he   conceived  the  subtler  policy   of 
creating  another  for  himself,  which,  borrowing  its 
original  splendour  from  his  own  character,  should 
reflect  upon  him  an  untarnished  lustre.     Some  of 
the  counsellors  to  whom  his  secret  wishes  were 
communicated  suggested  to  him  the  name  of  Qui- 
rinus  or  of  Romulus.     To  assume  the  title  of  the 
divine  author  of  the  Roman  race  was  too  bold  a 

»  Dion,  liii.  16.  *  Dion,  liu.  12, 
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CHAP,  fliorht  for  the  wariest  of  statesmen :  but  it  is  mi 
that  Octavius  would  gladly  have  accepted  ihe 
designation  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  But  lie 
remembered  that  the  son  of  Rhea  had  been  the 
first  of  a  line  of  kings ;  and  such  an  association  of 
ideas  might  prove  fatal  to  his  policy.  To  the 
epithet  Augustus,  which  was  next  proposed,  no 
such  objection  could  attach.  The  name  was  in- 
tact ;  it  had  never  been  borne  by  any  man  before, 
and  Octavius  required  the  influence  of  no  other 
man's  name  to  recommend  his  own.  But  the  ad- 
junct, though  never  given  to  a  man,  had  been 
applied  to  things  most  noble,  most  venerable,  and 
most  divine.  The  rites  of  the  gods  were  called 
august^  the  temples  were  august;  the  word  itself 
was  derived  from  the  holy  auguries  by  which  the 
divine  will  was  revealed;  it  was  connected  with 
the  favour  and  authointy  of  Jove  himself.  And 
courtly  poets  could  play  still  further  upon  it,  in 
strains  which  our  language  cannot  faithfully  re- 
echo, and  pray  for  the  Roman  commander,  that  lie 
might  increase  in  years  and  increase  in  power.' 

This  illustrious  title  Avas  bestowed  upon  the  heir 
of  the  Ciesarian  empire  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  January,  and  thenceforth  it  is  by  the  name 
of  Augustus  that  he  is  recognized  in  Roman  his- 
toiy.  The  exact  day  is  given  with  some  variation 
by  the  ancient  authorities.     The  scientific   chro- 

»  Dion,  liii.  K). ;  Suet.  Oct,  7. ;  Florus,  iv.  12.;  Ovid,  Fait,  i.  609.: 

'*  Sancta  vocant  Augusta  Pat  res  :  augusta  vocantur 
Toniplu  saccnlotum  rite  dioata  maim  : 
llujus  et  auguriuni  dej)en(let  originc  verbi, 

Kt  (juodcunque  sua  Jupiter  auget  ope. 
Augeat  Impcrium  nostri  duci.s,  augeat  annos.** 
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noWer   Censorinus  fixes  it  to  the   seventeenth,     chap. 

.  •  •  •  •  XXX, 

while   Ovid,   the   poetical  ritualist,   assigns  it  to  

the  thirteenth.  Strange  to  say,  an  existing  ca- 
lendar discovers  to  us  the  sixteenth  as  the  ac- 
tual date ;  while  Orosius,  the  Christian  historian, 
anxious  no  doubt  to  find  or  make  a  sjmchrony 
between  an  epoch  so  important  in  the  world's 
history  with  one  of  the  most  signal  events  re- 
corded in  his  own  creed,  claims  it  for  the  sixth, 
on  which  the  church  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany.^  It  seems  that  the  Augustan  years,  by 
which  the  later  Romans  sometimes  calculated, 
were  made  for  convenience  sake  to  commence  with 
the  first  day  of  the  month;  and  thus  the  more 
correct  epoch  from  which  many  historians  dated 
the  origin  of  the  empire,  being  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, was  left  to  conjecture  or  fancy. 

Not    yet    however  did   the   princeps-imperator  Augustus 
grasp  the  whole  sphere  of  the  functions  of  the  and  visits 
destined  monarchy  of  Rome.     More  than  one  stride  ^n<^ 
remained  to  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  the 
summit  of  his  ambitious  designs,  and  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  eveiy  order  and  interest  in   the 
state.     Meanwhile  he  gave  way  to  no  indiscreet 
haste.     He  allowed  his  new  powers  time  to  con- 
solidate  themselves,   and   become  familiar  to  the 
people,  before  he  sought   still   further  to  extend 
them.     There  was  a  vast  system  of  administration 
to  be  organized ;  from  the  city  itself  to  the  furthest 
provinces  there  was  no  department  of  the  govem- 

^  Censorin.  de  Die  Natal.  21.;  Ovid,  Fast,  I  587.;  Kalendar. 
Praencstin.  in  Fast.  Verrian.  (Orclli,  Irucr,  ii.  382.)  Oros.  vi.  20. : 
"  Octavo  Idus  Januarias  quo  uos  Epiphania  obscrvamus.** 
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CHAP,     ment  which   did  not  require  reform   and   recon- 

XXX* 

struction.     Augustus  committed  the  capital  once 

more  to  the  superintending  vigilance  of  Agrippa 
and  Maecenas,  while  he  undertook  to  visit  in  pe^ 
son  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  chastise  the 
last  disturbers  of  his  universal  peace.  The  ex- 
ploits of  his  proconsular  command  in  the  provinces 
shall  be  recorded  in  another  place ;  we  are  now 
hastening  to  complete  the  annals  of  his  ascent  to 
supremacy  at  home.  It  is  enough  at  the  present 
moment  to  say  that  in  the  year  727  he  threatened 
in  the  first  instance  a  descent  upon  Britain,  but 
the  affairs  of  Gaul,  and  afterwards  of  Spain,  de- 
tained him  from  so  distant  and  barren  an  enter- 
prize.^  At  the  same  time  his  legatus,  Terentius 
Varro,  was  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Graian  Alps,  and  while  Vinicius 
and  Crassus  avenged  the  majesty  of  the  republic 
on  the  Germans  and  Dacians,  Augustus  remained  in 
Spain,  confined  for  the  most  part  at  Tarraco  with 
sickness,  through  the  two  following  years,  in  which 
hoAvever,  though  absent  from  the  city,  he  assumed 

•:  an  eighth  and  ninth  consulship.     Early  in  730  he 

returned,  crowned  with  laurels,  his  own  or  his 
oflBicers',  to  Rome,  and  signalized  the  restoration  of 
the  peace  of  the  empire  by  closing  a  second  time 
the  temple  of  Janus. ^ 

on"hi^*re.         Even  before  he  entered  the  walls  his  subservient 

turn  to        senate  had   hastened   to  confirm  with    a   solemn 

'  This  is  the  proposed  invasion  to  which  Horace  refers,  Od,  i.  35. 29.: 

"  Serves  iturum  Csesarcm  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos." 

^  Dion,  liii.  26. ;  Oros.  vi.  21. 
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sanction  the  acts  of  his  proconsulate.     Augustus     chap. 
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straightway  reciprocated  the  grateful  compliment 
by  refusing  to  discharge  a  promised  largess  to  the  Rome  re- 
people  until  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  that  further 
illustrious  order.     Once  more  the  senate  responded  J^^^toe 
by  releasing  its  gracious   master   from   the   pro-  p*<>p^«- 
visions  of  the  Cincian  law^,  an  immunity  which,  as  SLlIifrom 
will  be  shown  hereafter^  has  been  extravagantly  SnJJ*^^ 
supposed  to  extend  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  laws,  muneru 

.  .  .  bus." 

A  similar  exemption  from  a  particular  enactment  nisreia- 
was  granted  at  the  same  time  to  Marcellus  the  son  "▼«  "*  «■ 
of  Octavia,  and  Tiberius  the  offspring  of  Livia  by  the  "  \n 
her  first  husband  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero.     The  "^°*^^ 
former  of  these  youths,  so  nearly  connected  with 
Augustus,  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year.     He 
was  released  from  the  restrictions  of  the  lex  annalis, 
and  allowed  to  sue  for  the  consulship  ten  years 
before  the  legal  period,  while  by  a  similar  dispen- 
sation Tiberius,  at  this  time  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  permitted  to  hold  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
five  years  earlier  than  the  law  allowed.     At  the 
same  time   the   career  of  honours  was  opened  to 
each;   the  one  was   designated  for  the  aedileship, 
the  other  for  the  quaestorship.^     The  splendour  of 


*  Dion,  liii.  27.  Comp.  Noodt,  Dim.  de  Jure  summi  Imperii,  ff^.  in 
0pp.  i.  629.,  ed.  Barbeyrac,  1735.  The  difficulty  respecting  the  lex 
Cincia  (a.  u.  550),  which  is  supposed  to  have  restricted  the  amount  of 
gifts  of  property,  arises  from  the  enormous  sums  mentioned  as  gifts, 
especially  by  Pliny  the  younger,  without  any  hint  of  such  restriction. 
Savigny  in  his  essay  on  the  subject  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fur  Gesch» 
Rechtswistefuchaft,  iy.  1.,  has  discovered  a  plausible  solution :  but  his 
additional  remarks,  Vermischte  Schrifteuy  i.  384.,  have  thrown  the 
whole  question  open  again.  The  original  limitation  of  the  law  may 
have  become  disregarded. 

'  Dion,  L  c. 

VOL.  in.  P  F 
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CHAP,  the  imperium  and  the  principate,  thus  reflected 
___]_  upon  the  nearest  connexions  of  the  chief  of  the 
commonwealth,  served  to  lead  men's  minds  gradu- 
ally to  the  notion  of  hereditary  succession ;  and 
another  advance  was  made  on  the  path  which 
rose  insensibly  towards  monarchy. 
His  dan-  This  qucstion  of  the  succession  must  at  this  time 

fickDMs  ^^y^  forced  itself  upon  men's  minds  with  peculiar 
Question  of  uvfrency.  The  long  and  dangerous  sickness  under 
cession.  which  Augustus  had  recently  sufiered  in  Spain, 
following  several  other  attacks  of  hardly  less  vio- 
lence in  earlier  years,  could  not  fail  to  fill  the 
Romans  with  the  anticipation  that  his  life  would 
not  be  long  protracted.  The  prospect  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  place  he  occupied  among  them  inspired  them 
with  unfeigned  alarm.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
forecast  the  troubles  and  perils  into  which  the 
vessel  of  the  state  must  drive  when  the  pilot  of  the 
revolutionary  storm  should  be  lost  to  her.  The 
appointment  of  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  su- 
preme power  Avhich  he  so  ably  wielded  might  seem 
the  safest  precaution  for  the  expected  crisis.  But 
Augustus  himself  liad  encouraged  no  such  ar- 
rangement. Caesar  had  permitted  the  senate  to 
decree  that  his  imperatorial  title  should  descend  to 
the  adopted  heir  of  his  fortunes:  but  Augustus 
had  carefully  abstained  from  claiming  his  uncle's 
title  in  virtue  of  his  descent.  AVliile  he  asserted 
liis  right  to  the  private  property  of  the  testator, 
and  took  upon  liimself  the  domestic  obligations 
which  it  involved,  he  had  founded  all  his  claims 
to  political  pre-eminence  on  his  personal  services 
to  the  state  and  the  favour  of  the  people.     During 
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his  absence  in  Spain  Agrippa  had  wielded  a  de-     chav. 


XXX. 


legated   authority  at   home  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  discretion.     Mucli  firmness  and  dehcacy  conspi- 
was  no  doubt  required  to  control  the  fears  and  iiuonof 
hopes  which  must  have  been  excited  in  various  ^^^^ 
quarters  by  tlie  report  of  the  imperator's  sickness. 
Meanwhile  Agrippa  himself  could  not  have  contem- 
plated the  contingency  of  his  death  unmoved  by 
conflicting  passions.     He  must  have  felt  that  the 
prize  of  succession  lay  near  enough  to  himself  to 
tempt  him  to  sue  for  it.     The  exalted  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  at  Rome  must  have  oflfered 
opportunities  no  less  than  temptations.     The  ima- 
gination of  the  Romans  was  easily  kindled  by  the 
splendour  of  public  works  and  the  munificence  of 
their  authors.     It  was  during  the  breathless  sus-  The  Pan- 
pense  of  the  protracted  sojourn  at  Tarraco  that  *^~"' 
the  walls  of  the  glorious  Pantheon  were  rising  in 
the  Field  of  Mars.    While  the  consulars  and  nobles 
vied  with  each  other  in  repairing  or  erecting  the 
shrines  of  particular  divinities,  Agrippa  undertook 
to  raise  a  single  magnificent  temple  to  the  tutelary 
deities  of  the  Julian  house.     This  building   still 
stands   almost  unchanged  from  its  original  form 
and  arrangement.     The  most  conspicuous  place  in 
the  interior,  fronting  the  entrance,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  image  of  Jupiter  the 
Avenger,  who   had    chastised    the    murderers    of 
C«sar;  the  principal  niches  on  either   side  may 
have  been  filled  with  statues  of  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Romulus,  of  ^neas,  Julus  and  Julius  himself.    It  is 
possible  that  other  gods  and  heroes  may  have  stood 
in  the  spaces  between  them ;  but  the  name  of  Pan- 

F  F   2 
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CHAP,     theoii,  or  divine  consistory,  by  which  the  building 

[_  was  known  to  posterity,  is  undoubtedly  a  misnomer, 

derived  probably  from  its  circular  walls,  its  un- 
usual height,  and  the  ample  dome  which  surmounted 
it.  Such  a  form  of  construction  was  little  in  unison 
with  the  spirit  of  temple  architecture ;  but  it  might 
remind  the  admiring  worshipper,  when  his  eye, 
whichever  way  it  turned,  encountered  the  image  of 
a  new  divinity,  of  the  palace  of  the  Olympian  dei- 
ties suspended  in  the  sky.^  It  is  said  that  the  courtly 
founder  had  reserved  one  niche  for  the  figure  of 
Augustus  liimself;  but  when  this  extravagant 
compliment  was  declined,  he  placed  it  on  one  side 
of  the  door  of  entrance,  and  erected  his  o^vn  statue 
as  its  companion  on  the  other.  This  apparent  as- 
sumption of  equality  may  have  had  some  signifi- 
cance in  the  mind  of  the  favoured  minister.  Au- 
gustus himself  was  not  unconscious,  and  even 
aflFected  to  approve  of  it.  It  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  suggest  to  the  citizens  the  idea,  that  if  the 
master  were  lost,  the  minister  was  at  hand  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  Agrippa  possessed  many  qualifica- 
tions for  wielding  the  ensigns  of  command  ;  he  was 
conscious  that  he  possessed  them,  and  he  let  the 
people  understand  that  he  was  so. 

'  See  Frandseii's  Agrippa^  p.  165.  foil.  The  passages  of  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  destination  of  the  Pantheon  are  Pliny,  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  15.;  Dion,  liii.  27.;  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  13.;  Capitol.  Anton.  %,\ 
Serv.  ad  ^n.  ix.  408.  The  inscription  on  the  portico  declares  that 
it  was  erected  in  Agrippa*s  third  consulship,  a.  u.  727 :  but  Dion  ex- 
pressly says  that  it  was  finished  in  729.  The  great  feature  of  the  Pan- 
theon, both  architecturally  and  morally,  is  the  dome.  It  exceeds  in 
span  any  of  its  modern  rivals.  The  diameter  of  that  of  S.  PauFs  is 
stated  to  be  112  kai,  of  S.  Sophia  115,  of  S.  Peter's  and  the  Duomo 
of  Florence  130,  and  of  the  Pantheon  142. 
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If  the  imperator's  return  in  safety  to  Rome  dis-  chap. 
sipated  any  schemes  of  ambition  thus  gathering  in  _JJ_J_ 
the  bosom  of  his  friend,  the  recurrence  of  sickness  Augustus 
still  more  virulent  and  more  alarming  than  before,  new  give« 
may  have  speedily  revived  them.  In  the  year  731,  ^Ijjj^*®  -  I 
when  Augustus  had  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship  in  conjunction  with  Calpurnius  Piso,  he 
was  stretched  upon  a  couch  from  which  all  hope 
seemed  to  have  fled.^  He  had  summoned  to  his 
chamber  all  the  great  notabilities  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  supposed  that  they  were  called  to 
receive  his  last  instructions,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Marcellus  as  successor  to  his  public  func- 
tions. But  they  were  mistaken.  He  pretended  to 
resign  his  trust  at  the  last  moment  into  the  hands 
from  which  he  had  received  it,  and  die  in  the 
austere  discharge  of  an  act  of  duty.  After  con- 
ferring with  them  for  a  space  upon  state  affairs,  he 
handed  to  his  colleague  Piso  a  schedule  of  the  forces 
and  resources  of  the  republic^,  and  at  the  same  time 
delivered  his  seal-ring  to  Agrippa.  Not  a  word  did 
he  utter.  The  bystanders  interpreted  the  action  to 
signify  that  he  restored  all  the  powers  of  the  state 
to  the  civil  authorities ;  but  at  the  same  time  com- 
mended his  minister  to  their  choice,  should  they 
determine  to  confide  them  again  to  any  single  hand. 

But  the   crisis   was  fortunately  averted.     Au-  Augustus 
gustus  recovered.     His  first  care  was  to  aflford  his  STdiSSnet 
subjects  a  more  positive  assurance  that  he  had  had  the  con- 
no  intention  of  naming  a  successor.     He  proposed  accepts  the 
to  open  his  testament  and  shew  that  he  made  no  ^uS^'» 

A.  D.  781, 

>  Dion,lui.80.  ■•''•^^ 

*  This  18  called  by  Suetonius  (Octav,  28.)  Rationarium  ImperiL 
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XXX. 


riiAP.  such  appointment.  But  the  fathers  were  shocked  at 
his  supposing  they  could  require  any  fuller  assurance 
of  his  magnanimous  patriotism.  They  would  not 
allow  him  to  communicate  to  them  the  contents  of 
the  will.  He  responded  to  their  confidence  mih 
further  acts  of  generosity.  He  now  resigned  the 
consulship  which  he  had  borne  for  so  many  years 
consecutively,  and  even  appointed  in  his  place  a 
conspicuous  opponent  of  his  policy,  by  name  Lucius 
Sestius,  who  cherished  the  principles  of  his  friend 
Marcus  Brutus,  to  whose  effigy  he  assigned  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  his  mansion.  He  affected  to 
admire  such  faithful  attachment  even  in  an  enemy, 
and  sought  to  convince  the  world  that  his  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  noblest  and  best  of 
whatever  shade  of  political  opinion.  In  return  for 
this  specious  liberality  his  countrjrmen  proceeded 
finally  to  invest  him  with  the  last  element  of  power 
the  state  had  yet  to  give.  They  conferred  on  him  for 
life  the  potestas  tribunitia.  or  privileges  and  func- 
tions of  the  tribunate  ^ ;  not  the  tribunate  itself, 
for  that  could  not  be  legitimately  held  by  a  patri- 
cian.'^ The  character  of  tliis  extraordinary  dignity 
will  be  explained  in  another  place ;  it  will  suffice 
at  present  to  say  that  it  placed  its  possessor  at  once 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion. It  might  sei've  in  other  hands  as  a  counter- 
poise, in  those  of  Augustus  as  a  complement,  to  the 
poAvers  he  already  wielded.     It  made  him  chief  of 

1  Dion,  liii.  32.  Tbis  writer  had  already  stated  that  the  tribunitian 
power  was  conferred  upon  Augustus  f«)r  life  in  the  year  724.  (Comp. 
li.  10.)  Tliis  we  may  presume  was  an  error,  as  neither  he  nor  any 
other  writer  nOirms  that  Augustus  resigned,  and  reaccepted  it. 

*  Dion,  liii.  32.;  Suet.  Ociar.  27. 
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the  people  as  he  had  before  become  chief  of  the     chap. 

XXX. 

senate.     If  he   was   already    commander    of    the  

legions,  he  was  now  supreme  over  the  materials 
from  which  the  legions  were  raised.  At  the  same 
time  some  extension  was  given  to  the  functions 
which  he  exercised  as  prince  in  the  senate,  or  in 
his  proconsular  capacity  in  the  provinces.  He  was 
permitted  to  exercise  a  certain  paramount  authority 
even  over  the  prefects  appointed  by  the  senate  in 
the  half  of  the  empire  confided  to  its  care.  But  the 
tribunitian  power  was  still  justly  considered  the 
keystone  of  the  whole  imperial  edifice.  From  this  From 
period  Augustus  may  deserve  the  title  of  emperor,  briny's 
and  here  accordino:ly  may  close  our  review  of  the  **«**»«^««d 

<^  J  J  as  emperor. 

steps  by  which  he  attained   the   summit   of  his 
power. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

THE  IMPERIAL  AUTHORITY  A  COMBINATION  OP  THE  FRXBO- 
GATIVES  OF  SEVERAL  REPUBLICAN  OFFICES. THEIR  CHA- 
RACTER AND  FUNCTIONS. —  1.  THE  IMPERIUM  :  2.  THE  PRDT- 
CIPATUS  :  3.  THE  CONSULSHIP  AND  PROCONSULAR  COMMAND: 
4.  THE  POTEST  AS  TRIBUNITIA :  5,  THE  FOTESTA8  CONSULABI8: 
6.  THE  SUPREME  PONTIFICATE :  7.  THE  EMPEROR'S  LEGISLATIVC 

AND     JUDICIAL     FUNCTIONS. HIS     EDICTS,     RESCRIPTS,    AND 

CONSTITUTIONS. HIS    EXEMPTIONS    FROM    LAW. THE    LEX 

REGL4. — THE   NAME   OF   C-fiSAR. 


CHAP. 
XXXL 

The  go- 
TcrnTnent 
formed  by 
the  combl- 
natiori  of 
several  dis- 
tinct pre- 
rogatives.^ 


We  have  followed  through  thirty  chapters  the 
eventful  annals  of  the  revolution  which  transferred 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome  from  the  rule  of  an 
oligarchy  to  that  of  a  single  potentate.  I  now 
propose  to  conduct  the  reader  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  years,  less  fertile 
iiideed  in  incident  and  less  various  in  its  display 
of  character,  but  not  less  pregnant  with  political 
instruction  and  human  interest.  We  now  enter 
upon  the  history  of  the  imperial  government  from 
its  permanent  establishment  by  Augustus.  In 
order  to  understand  the  transactions  which  we 
are  about  to  review,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution 
as  it  came  from  the  plastic  hands  of  the  second  of 
the  Csesars.  The  successive  steps  by  which  he 
acquired  his  various  powers  and  prerogatives,  dis- 
tinct from  and  complementary  to  each  other,  have 
been  already  marked.  It  remains  to  examine  each 
of  these  prerogatives  in  order,  and  ascertain  as  far 
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as  possible  their  precise  nature  and  limits.  When  chap. 
we  have  achieved  this  task  we  shall  be  in  a  position  ^^"' 
to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  authority  assumed 
by  Augustus,  and  to  trace,  by  comparing  one  era 
with  another,  the  progress  of  despotism  through 
the  ages  that  lie  before  us.  We  shall  have  weighed 
the  real  meaning  of  the  old  republican  phrases  and 
titles  which  will  still  continue  to  meet  us  on  every 
side ;  at  tlie  same  time  we  shall  have  guarded  our- 
selves from  confounding  names  with  things;  we 
shall  have  distinguished  legal  sanctions  from  mere 
popular  impressions,  and  draAvn  the  veil  from  the 
self-delusions  of  the  people  and  the  impositions 
of  the  sovereign.  But  the  examination  will  have 
been  instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  will  shew  that 
the  system  of  the  Roman  empire  with  which  the 
greatest  monarcliies  of  modern  Europe  have  claimed  ^ 
affinity,  recognizes  in  its  most  solemn  formulas  the 
popular  will  as  the  foundation  of  political  power, 
land  repudiates  alike  the  fantastic  principles  of 
f)atriarchal  autocracy  and  of  feudal  sovereignty. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  in  the  course  of  this 
examination  to  refer  sometimes  by  anticipation  to 
names  and  events  of  a  later  period :  but  I  may  be 
allowed  perhaps  to  assume  that  the  outlines  of  my 
illustrious  theme  are  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
my  readers,  and  that  the  principal  epochs  of  the 
imperial  annals  are  already  fixed  in  their  recol- 
lection. 

When  the  Roman  fathers  elected  their  king  in  i.  The  im- 
the  first  ages  of  the  national  history,  they  made  a  p*"^™- 
decree  in  the  assembly  of  their  Curies  by  which 
they  surrendered  to  him  certain  rights  over  their 
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CHAP,  own  persons  and  wills.  These  were  the  prero- 
'  gatives  of  proposing  laws,  of  deciding  suits,  of  com- 
manding the  armies,  and  of  taking  the  auspices, 
that  is,  of  performing  the  most  solemn  act  of 
religious  ceremonial.  The  main  element  of  po- 
litical freedom  they  still  retained,  in  the  right  of 
discussing  and  rejecting  the  measures  he  proposed 
for  their  acceptance.  The  change  from  monarchical 
to  republican  government  imposed  no  essential  re- 
strictions upon  these  royal  prerogatives :  the  great 
safeguard  of  popular  independence  which  was  then 
invented  Avas  the  division  of  the  supreme  authority 
between  two  colleagues  and  its  limitation  to  a  single 
year.  The  later  institution  of  the  tribunitian 
magistracy,  as  the  guardian  of  the  privileges  of  the 
plebs,  was  no  restriction  upon  the  consuls  in  their 
capacity  as  chiefs  of  the  patricians,  but  only  a 
guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  the  second  order, 
Avhich  was  rising  in  political  importance,  and  had 
become  impatient  of  the  oppression  of  its  rival. 
The  consul  The  consul  Tcceivcd  the  imperiura  on  the  day 
only  ^^J^*"  when  he  entered  upon  his  office  :  in  the  first  ages  of 
^**^  the  republic  his  distinctive  appellation  was  praetor, 

a  term  which  signified  the  leader  of  an  army ;  and 
his  first  duty  in  almost  every  instance  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  citizens,  and  take  the 
field  for  the  defence  of  their  estates  or  the  extension 
of  their  boundaries.  But  it  was  only  in  the  field, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  precincts  of  the 
city,  that  he  was  known  by  the  title  of  imperator. 
His  armed  compatriots,  on  the  first  success  obtained 
under  his  auspices,  saluted  him  with  the  designation 
of  military  command,  and  it  mav  be  that  he  could 
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not  in  strictness  acquire  it  until  this  formal  saluta-     chap. 

tion  had  taken  place.     But,  at  least  in  later  times,  

he  was  known  as  imperator  as  soon  as  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  the  subsequent 
salutation  on  the  field  of  victory  was  held  to  be  a 
popular  ratification  by  the  soldiers  of  the  choice 
which  had  been  made  in  the  comitia.  The  citizens 
had  invested  him  with  the  imperium,  and  he  had 
now  proved  himself  worthy  of  their  favour. 

As  soon  as  the  consul  entered  upon  his  military  He  imid 
career,  he  assumed  certain  symbols  of  command.  ^t^\t 
The  cloak  of  scarlet  or  purple  which  the  imperator  <»™™*n^ 

*-       ^  *^  on  entering 

threw  over  his  corslet  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  city; 
palvdamenium^  and  this,  which  became  in  later 
times  the  imperial  robe^  he  never  wore  except  on 
actual  service.  When  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  he  returned  from  the  frontier  to  restore  the 
armed  citizens  to  their  homes  during  the  winter 
season,  and  to  surrender  to  a  successor  already 
designated  in  the  summer  the  civil  and  military 
functions  of  the  consulship,  he  laid  aside  the  im- 
peratorial  garb,  before  entering  the  walls.  The 
imperium  which  he  bore  within  the  city  was  more 
restricted  than  that  which  he  was  permitted  to 
wield  in  the  camp.  The  citizens  when  they  met 
for  deliberation  in  their  assemblies  rejected  with 
indignation  the  stern  discipline,  and  the  power  of 
the  axe  and  the  rod  to  which  they  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  They  were  re- 
leased from  their  sacrament  or  oath  of  obedience, 
and  resumed  along  with  their  late  commander  the 
symbol  of  civil  functions,  the  peaceful  toga.  This  Except  only 
custom,  strictly  and  jealously  guarded  throughout  Jja^^f 

umpb. 
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CHAP,  the  best  ages  of  the  republic,  admitted  of  one 
'  splendid  exception.  If  the  imperator  had  gained  a 
victory  which  the  senate  deenaed  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  the  constitutional  rule  was 
relaxed  for  the  occasion.  After  returning  from  the 
scene  of  his  campaign,  accompanied  by  his  veterans, 
the  successful  general  remained  outside  the  walls 
till  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony  were  com- 
plete. He  then  entered  it  by  the  triumphal  gate 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  arrayed  in  the  ensigns  of 
military  command,  and  pursued  his  way  through 
the  principal  streets  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  of- 
fered the  national  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  he  dis- 
banded the  legions,  and  took  his  seat  once  more  in 
the  curule  chair  in  the  senate-house. 
The  pro-  In  progrcss  of  years,  however,  when  the  frontiers 

hnj^rium.  ^f  tlic  empire  became  enlarged,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  civil  duties  of  the  first  magistrates  in- 
creased in  weight  and  urgency,  praetors,  consulars, 
and  others  were  deputed  by  the  senate  to  lead  the 
armies  of  the  commouAvealth  at  a  distance  from  the 
city.  The  imperium,  as  far  as  regarded  its  exercise 
in  the  camp,  was  conferred  upon  them ;  they  were 
invested  with  the  prerogative  of  military  command 
and  discipline,  the  right  of  arbitrating  between  the 
soldiers  in  camp,  and  of  taking  the  auspices,  without 
which  no  militar}^  operation  could  be  duly  con- 
ducted. The  citizens  who  were  now  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  this  special  officer  were  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him  as  well  as  that  of 
fidelity  to  the  senate  and  people.  It  was  apparentlv 
at  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war  that  the 
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mutual  engagement  which  at  first  the  soldiers  vo-     chap. 
luntarily  made  among  themselves  was  changed  into  '_^ 


an  oath  exacted  by  the  tribune  in  each  cohort,  and 
referred  to  the  imperator  and  the  state. 

A  further  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  Extended 
the  imperium  when  the  wide-spread  interests  of  provin!^ 
the  republic  required  that  the  supreme  military  Jj^f^ 
command  should  be  confided  to  a  generalissimo,  <^^^^ 

P  '    BCAriut,and 

the  chief  of  many  legions,  quartered  in  several  pro-  Pompeim. 
vinces  and  distributed  along  an  extensive  frontier 
line.  The  imperator  directed  the  operations  of 
these  numerous  armed  bodies  through  his  subor- 
dinate officers ;  each  separate  force  of  one  or  more 
legions  being  entrusted  to  a  legatus  or  lieutenant- 
general.  Such  had  been  the  far-reaching  com- 
mand of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  of  others  before 
them ;  and  such  was  pre-eminently  the  command  of 
Pompeius  Tvhen  the  provisions  of  the  Manilian 
and  Gabinian  laws  gave  him  the  supreme  control 
of  the  military  resources  of  the  state  throughout 
the  eastern  half  of  the  empire.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  soldiers  of  every  legion  still  swore 
obedience  to  the  commander-in-chief,  though  they 
might  never  have  come  personally  under  liis  orders. 
The  legates  were  merely  his  representatives,  to 
whom  he  delegated  the  functions  necessary  for  con- 
ducting the  operations  he  directed,  and  even  the 
victories  they  gained  were  attributed  solely  to  the 
valour  of  his  arm,  and  the  virtue  of  his  auspices. 
Except  in  cases  of  special  favour,  the  honours  of 
the  triumph  were  reserved  for  the  commander-in- 
chief  alone,  and  even  the  title  of  imperator  was 
imparted  to  none  but  him. 
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CHAP. 
XXXI. 

Pompeiua 
as  proconsul 
aMumes  the 
licence  of 
remaining 
in  the 
neighbour- 
hood of 
Rome,  and 
deputes  his 
command 
to  lieute- 
nants. 


Another  step   in   the  development  of  military 
technicalities  was  the  licence  first  assumed  by  Pom- 
peius  of  remaining  himself  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  while  he  dispatched  his  lieutenants 
to  command  the  legions  entrusted  to  him  in  dis- 
tant provinces.    He  affected,  indeed,  to  be  occupied 
with  the  enlistment  of  recruits,  and  the  collection 
of  munitions  of  war :  but  the  pretence  was  in  truth 
merely  nominal ;  it  was  well  understood  that  his 
real  object  was  to  keep  close  to  the  centre  of  poU- 
tical  action,  and  control  by  his  immediate  presence 
tlie  course  of  affairs  at  home.     Still  he  so  far  re- 
spected the  prescriptions  of  the  law  as  to  abstain 
from  entering  the  city,  at  least  in  public,  during 
the  exercise  of  his  Spanish  proconsular  command. 
He  might,  indeed,  come  actually  within  the  walls 
and  confer  privately  with  his  friends,  without  ex- 
citing  animadversion ;   but  he  could    perform  no 
public  act,  nor  be  seen  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  people  in  the  forum,  nor  of  the 
fathers  in  the  senate,  at  least  when  they  assembled 
in  any  hall  or  temple  within  the  city.      But  in 
the  time  of  Pompeius   Rome  had   far   outgrown 
the   lines   traced   by   Servius.     Many  public   and 
private   buildings  lay  without  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  the   pomerium,   and   the   movement  of 
the  population  was  almost  as  busy  in  the  field  of 
Mars  as  in  the  Velabrum  or  Suburra,     Already 
skilled  in  evading  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the 
senate  was  wont  to  seek  the  advice  and  animating 
presence  of  its  champion  by  meeting  in  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  whither  the  imperator   might   repair 
without  violating  its  letter.     It  was  by  availing 
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himself  of  this  technical  subterfuge  that  Pompeius     chap. 
contrived  to  maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  the 


domestic  administration  of  the  state,  during  the 
period  of  Caesar's  absence  in  Gaul,  without  relaxing 
his  hold  upon  her  milita^ry  resources,  and  thus  he 
had  doubly  fortified  himself  against  the  anticipated 
attack  of  his  antagonist. 

CaBsar,  on  the  other  hand,  disdained  to  temporize,  cxwr  as. 
or  manage  by  vain  pretences  the  people  who  had  '"^SiSioiMn 
submitted  to  his  sway.     His  rival  had,  in  effect^  uSTr  and 
reigned  almost  as  despotically  as  a  king,  while  he  n»k«  fci»- 
preserved  an  outward  show  of  obedience  to  recog-  petuai  im- 
nized  forms ;  he  would  reign  openly  and  fearlessly,  p*"^**- 
and  inaugurate  a  new  regime  of  facts   and  not 
phrases.     He  assumed  the  title  of  imperator  with 
a  new  force  and  meaning   attached  to  it.      He 
adopted  it  as  a  constant  prefix  to  all  his  other 
appellations,  bearing  it  equally  within  and  without 
the  city.     While  in  fact  he  released  his  veterans 
from  personal  attendance  upon  him,  and  declined 
even  the  escort  of  a  guard  of  honour,  he  openly 
avowed  himself  the  perpetual  commander  of  the 
national   armies,    and   vaunted    his    military   su- 
premacy as  the  noblest  distinction  to  his  name. 
The  functions  of  dictator  he  assumed  to  enable 
him  to  reform  abuses,  and  remodel  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  ;  but  those  of  imperator  he  grasped 
as  the  source  of  all  real  power  and  the  appropriate 
guerdon  of  his  unparalleled  military  deserts.     It 
may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  during  his  usurp- 
ation that  the  tribunes  struck  the  names  of  the 
senate  and  people  from  the  formula  of  the  legion- 
aries' oath,  and  caused  them  to  vow  fidelity  to  their 
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CHAP,     imperator  alone.     Certain  it  is  that  before  the  end 

XXXI 

^  of  a  century  the  oath  had  been  thus  mutilated,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  an  innovation 
would  have  been  attempted  by  the  more  politic  of 
his  successors,  or  permanently  respected  by  the 
senate,  if  introduced  by  tyrants  whom  it  detested 
and  whose  acts  it  abrogated  after  their  deaths.^ 
The  pro-  The  imperium  had  been  conferred  upon  Octavius 

taperium  by  a  dccrcc  of  the  senate,  when  he  took  up  arms 
cond\i^-  ^^  conjunction  with  the  consuls  to  protect  Decimus 
viTAte.  Brutus  af]:ainst  his  assailant.  He  had  been  saluted 
imperator  by  his  victorious  legions  under  the  walls 
of  Mutina.  Throughout  the  various  campaigns 
which  he  conducted  in  Macedonia  and  Pannonia, 
in  Dalmatia  and  Egypt,  he  had  exercised  no  other 
than  the  proconsular  functions.  In  virtue  of  the 
triumviral  commission  Avhich  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  one  third  part  of  the  empire,  he  had  acted 
as  the  commander-in-chief  of  various  armies  under 
numerous  lieutenants.  This  same  commission  had 
invested  him  moreover  with  extraordinary  powers 
for  the  reformation  of  the  government  at  home ; 
and  he  marched  as  he  listed  up  and  doAvn  the  city, 
and  brandished  his  sword  without  scruple  in  the 
precincts  of  law  and  justice.  It  was  an  ag^  of 
revolutions,  and  none  ventured  to  ask  whether  the 
commission  were  legal,  or  whether  it  were  legally 
discharged.  The  senate  greeted  the  victor  of 
Actium  with  the  complete  ratification  of  all  his 
acts ;  and  from  thenceforth  both  master  and  sub- 
jects vied  with  each  other  in  striving  to  bury  the 

*  Tac.  Hist  i.  55,  (a.  u  .  823,  a.  d.  70) :  **  Senatus  pop.  que  Rom* 
obliterata  jam  nomina  sacramento  advocabant.** 
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past  in  oblivion.  From  that  happy  era  of  recon-  chap. 
ciliation  and  amnesty  the  conqueror  studiously  _1U_ 
affected  to  represent  himself  as  in  all  things  the 
servant  and  instrument  of  the  state.  While  he 
accepted  the  title  of  imperator  as  a  perpetual  prefix 
to  his  names  and  titles,  after  his  uncle's  example, 
and  thus  asserted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  tra- 
ditions, the  military  basis  of  the  national  polity, 
he  nevertheless  abstained  from  assuming  the  ensigns 
of  command  within  the  city.  Augustus  never  ap- 
peared in  the  senate  or  before  the  people  in  the 
garb  of  an  imperator.  He  never  maintained  a 
legionary  garrison  within  the  city.  He  left  it  to 
his  successor  to  establish  a  camp  of  praetorian  co- 
horts within  the  walls,  and  contented  himself  Avith 
the  personal  service  of  a  mere  handful  of  body- 
guards. Nevertheless,  as  generalissimo  of  the 
Koman  armies  he  controlled  the  operations  of  the 
legions  throughout  the  provinces ;  lie  appointed  all 
their  officers,  and  made  them  strictly  subordinate 
to  himself.  For  a  moment  indeed  the  policy  of 
Augustus  wavered  in  this  particular.  He  allowed 
Carrinas  to  triumph  in  conjunction  with  himself, 
and  two  years  afterwards  Crassus  and  Messala  ex- 
hibited in  the  Capitol  the  spoils  of  Thrace  and 
Aquitania.  But  from  the  year  727  the  highest 
honours  of  the  profession  of  arms  were  closed 
against  the  lieutenants  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  by  a  daring  fiction  the  reward  of  their  victories 
was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  himself,  under  whose 
auspices  they  were  reputed  to  have  gained  them. 
By  an  act  of  grace  on  his  part,  he  divided  the  com- 
mand of  the  provinces  between  himself  and  the 

VOL.  III.  G  G 
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CHAP,  people  represented  by  the  senate.  He  reserv-ed,  as 
'  we  have  seen,  for  his  own  direct  control  the  regions 
which  from  their  position  on  the  frontiers,  or  from 
the  temper  of  their  population,  seemed  most  liable 
to  disturbance  from  within  or  from  without.  The 
imperial  provinces  were  the  Tarraconensis  and 
Lusitania  in  Spain,  the  whole  of  Gaul  beyond  the 
Alps,  the  two  Germanics,  or^  districts  bordering  on 
the  Rhine,  in  the  west;  and  in  the  east  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Kg}^t.  To  the 
senate  he  resigned  the  more  peaceful  regions  of 
Africa,  Numidia,  Cyrenaica,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Pon- 
tus,  Achaia,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily  and  Crete, 
Sardinia  and  Ba^tica.  The  scanty  military  forces 
required  to  keep  these  in  subjection  were  headed 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  senate.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  these  officers  and  their  troops  was  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  the  emperors.  It  was  rarely  that 
they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
triumph  ;  but  the  last  instance,  it  may  be  remarked, 
of  saluting  with  the  title  of  imperator  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  senatorial  proconsul  in  Africa.* 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  became  more  and  more 
distinctly  recognized  as  the  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  state.  It  was  to  him 
accordingly,  and  not  to  his  lieutenants,  that  the 
military  oath  was  ^Ken.  If  Csesar  had  permitted 
the  names  of  the  senate  and  people  to  drop  from 
the  prescribed  formulas,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Augustus  would  not  insist  upon  their  being  re- 

^  Tacitus,  Arm,  iii.  74. :  ^  Tiberius  ....  id  quoquc  Bleso  tribuit  ut 
imperator  a  legtonibus  salutaretur  ....  concessit  et  quibuadam  Au- 
gustus id  vocabulum,  at  tunc  Tiberius  BIseso  postremum.**  The  offer 
of  the  army  to  salute  Titus,  the  emperor's  son,  before  Jerusalem  is 
hardly  an  exception. 
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inserted,   and  accordingly  they  fell  into  complete     chap. 

desuetude.     Sufficient  respect  was  deemed  to  be 

paid  to  these  empty  names  by  the  initials  S.  P. 
Q.  R.  which  still  continued  to  represent  them  on 
the  imperial  banners.^ 

The  military  oath  was  originally  imposed  upon  The  miu- 
those  only  who  were  actually  engaged  in  service,  oH^i^cc 
and   was    administered   immediately  before   their  ^*"^^* 
taking  the  field.     But  when  the  provinces  came  to  ««n«rtiof 

T  .    T        •  -I  T  •         .      the  armlei. 

be  permanently  occupied  >vitn  standmg  armies,  it 
became  usual  to  repeat  the  ceremony  every  year 
on  the  calends  of  January :  under  the  emperors  it 
was  further  exacted  on  the  anniversaries  of  their 
birth  and  accession.  But  as  every  Roman  citizen 
of  competent  age  was  deemed  liable  to  military 
service,  and  as,  at  least  in  the  provinces,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  residents  were  actually 
invested  with  military  rank  and  charged  with 
some  corresponding  functions,  the  custom  gradu- 
ally extended  from  the  soldiers  duly  enlisted  to 
the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  from  the  citizens  to 
the  provincials.  Thus  we  find  that  even  under 
the  earlier  successors  of  Augustus,  the  custom  pre- 
vailed of  binding  the  whole  mass  of  the  subjects  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  emperor  by  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  repeated  at  least  once  every  year.*^ 

1  The  names  of  the  senate  and  people  were  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
restored.  In  the  Christian  period  the  formula  became :  ^*  Per  Deum 
et  per  Christum  et  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  et  per  majestatem  Impera- 
toria."  Veget.  ii.  1.  I  may  observe  that  I  was  first  led  to  study  the 
character  of  the  imperial  government  from  perusing  De  la  Bleterie*8 
ingenious  essays  on  the  subject  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  din- 
scripiioM,  tom.  xxi.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvii.,  and  to  him  I  owe  a  great  por- 
tion of  these  remarks. 

^  Tac.  Ann,  i.  7. :  **  S.  Pompeius  et  S.  Appuleius  Coss.  primi  in 
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cnAP.         Still  a  peculiar  feeling  seems  to  have  lingered  in 
'        the  minds  of  the  best  instructed  Romans,  which 


forbade  them  to  address  or  allude  to  their  ruler  by 
his  military  title,  except  strictly  in  reference  to  his 
military  capacity.  It  is  observed  that  the  elder 
Pliny  never  speaks  of  emperors  before  his  own  time 
as  imperators.  It  was  as  Caesars  or  Princes,  as 
members  of  a  particular  family,  or  as  invested  with 
a  civil  title,  that  they  were  more  properly  known  to 
him  and  to  the  citizens  in  general.  But  when  he 
refers  to  Vespasian,  or  his  son  Titus,  he  uses  the 
term  imperator ;  because,  as  admiral  of  their  fleet 
at  Misenum,  he  recognized  in  them  his  military 
superiors.^  In  the  same  manner,  one  generation 
later,  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  -with  military  command,  addresses  Trajan 
as  imperator  also.^ 
ii.ThetiUc  As  the  title  of  imperator  conferred  the  highest 
•ca^tus."^^*  military  rank  upon  Augustus  and  his  successors, 
so  did  that  of  "princeps  scnatus,"  or  "princeps," 
(as  it  came  to  be  expressed  by  an  easy  but  ma- 
terial abridgment),  convey  the  idea  of  the  highest 
civil  pre-eminence  consistent  with  the  forms  of 
the  old  constitution.     In  ancient  times  this  title 

verba  Tiberii  juravere ;  mox  senatus  mUesque  et  populuB,*'  xvL  22. 
**  Principio  anni  vitare  Thrasea  solenne  jusjurandum."  Comp.  Plin. 
Ep.  X.  50. 

*  Pliny  the  elder  addresses  Vespasian  in  the  preface  to  bis  grett 
work  as  "  Jucuudissime  imperator." 

*  Plin.  Ep.  X.  1.  3.:  "Imperator  sanctissime,  imperator  optime.** 
But  he  more  commonly  used  the  term  dominiis,  which  evinces  a  grett 
dcfreneracy  of  feeling.  Ovid  contrasts  Komulus  with  Augustui 
(Fast.  ii.  142.) : 

"  Vis  tibi  grata  fuit ;  florent  sub  Ctesare  leges  : 
Tu  domini  nomcn,  principis  ille  tenet." 
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had  been  appropriated  to  the  first  in  succession  of     chap. 
living  censorii,  men  who  had  served  the  office  of  ^ 

censor ;  and  such  were  necessarily  patricians  and 
senators.^  The  sole  privilege  it  conferred  was  that 
of  speaking  first  in  the  debates  of  the  senate ;  a 
privilege  however  to  which  considerable  importance 
might  attach  from  the  exceeding  deference  habi- 
tually paid  to  authority  and  e:^ample  by  the  Ro- 
man assemblies.  The  age  of  the  princeps,  and  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character,  for  none  but  men 
venerable  for  their  probity  could  be  appointed 
censors  at  all,  invested  his  position  with  peculiar 
dignity.  When  the  qualification  of  age  or  priority 
was  relaxed  it  was  only  in  favour  of  a  more  illus- 
trious reputation.  In  the  year  544  (b.c.  210)  the 
consul,  in  making  the  appointment  which  was 
vested  in  his  office,  claimed  the  privilege  of  selec- 
tion from  among  the  censorii.  He  chose  Fabius 
Maximus :  "  Fabius,"  he  said,  "  is  the  first  of  the 
Romans,  or  Hannibal  himself  would  allow."  ^  This 
deviation  from  the  established  custom  became  a 
precedent  for  later  times.  The  names  of  some 
of  the  distinguished  personages  who  attained  this 
honourable  post  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Among 
the  most  illustrious  is  that  of  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus, 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  Lepidus  the  triumvir, 
who  was  re-appointed  six  times  at  successive 
lustrums.  In  the  decline  of  the  commonwealth  a 
graceful  tribute  was  still  paid  to  public  virtue  in 
the   appointment   of  iEmilius   Scaurus;    but  the 

*  Liv.  xxvii.  11. :  "  Ut  qui  primus  censor  ex  iis  qui  viverent  fuisset, 
cum  principem  legerent.** 

*  Lir.  /.  c. 
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CHAP,     most  celebrated  and  not  the  least  respected  of  the 
list  was  Lutxitius  Catulus,  whose  position  at  the 


head  of  the  senatorial  oligarchy  has  been  signalized 
at  the  outset  of  this  history. 
Importance  The  title  of  prince  of  the  senate  fell  into  abeyance 
toAugiwtlw.  after  the  death  of  Catulus  in  the  year  694.  The 
functions  of  the  censorship  had  been  interrupted, 
and  with  one  exception  suspended  during  the  lives 
of  a  whole  generation.  But  the  authority  of  the 
dictator  or  triumvir  reigned  paramount  in  a  sub- 
servient senate,  and  required  no  aid  from  the  in- 
direct influence  of  private  estimation.  It  was  the 
policy  however  of  Augustus  to  lead  the  senate,  the 
chosen  instrument  of  his  will,  by  indirect  agency, 
and  the  functions  of  the  censorship  which  he  liad 
exercised,  though  under  another  title,  might 
furnish  a  pretext  for  allowing  this  principate  or 
leadership  to  be  conferred  upon  himself.  The 
title  of  princeps  was  modest  and  constitutional ;  it 
was  associated  with  the  recollection  of  the  best  acres 
of  the  free-state  and  the  purest  models  of  public 
virtue;  it  could  not  be  considered  beyond  the 
deserts  of  one  who  was  undoubtedly  the  foremost 
man  of  the  nation.  Nor  was  it  altogether  without 
some  solid  advantages.  Although  it  implied  the 
holding  of  no  magistracy  or  direct  power  of  any 
kind,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  influence  which  a 
person  in  the  place  of  Augustus  might  indirectly 
exercise  through  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  connected 
its  bearer  with  the  aristocratical  party,  the  despised 
and  broken  remnant  of  which  might  again  raise  its 
head  under  the  patronage  of  the  same  chief  who 
had  effected  its  overthrow.     On  the  other  hand  it 
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might   serve  no  less  as  a  guarantee  to  the  still     chap. 

jealous   democracy,  that  their   faithful  champion    

would  guide  their  adversaries  into  the  paths  of 
justice  and  public  virtue.  It  was  more  particularly 
valuable  to  the  founder  of  the  empire,  who  wished 
to  preserve  the  semblance  of  free  discussion  in 
the  first  assembly  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the 
legitimate  means  it  gave  him  of  expressing  his  own 
sentiments  upon  every  question  before  the  members 
should  be  committed  by  discussion  to  any  other.  It 
saved  both  parties  from  the  risk  of  collision ;  for  it 
afforded  to  the  creatures  of  the  empire  the  fairest 
excuse  for  following  in  the  wake  of  so  high  an 
authority,  while  it  precluded  its  foes  from  declaring 
their  opinions,  before  the  ruler's  real  views  could 
be  known  or  the  support  on  which  he  could  rely 
be  correctly  estimated.  The  popularity  which  the 
assumption  of  this  republican  title  conferred  upon 
the  early  emperors  may  be  inferred  from  the  care 
with  which  it  is  noted,  and  its  constitutional 
functions  referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age  and  that  which  succeeded  it.^ 

>  Compare  TscituB,  Awnal,  i.  1.:  "Xon  Cinnae  non  Sullie  longa 
dominatio ;  et  Pompeii  Crossique  potentia  cito  in  Csesarem,  Lepidi  et 
Antonii  arma  in  Augustum  cessere ;  qui  cuncta  discordiis  civilibus 
fessa  nomine  Principis  sub  imperium  accepit/*  Again,  '*  Non  regno 
nequc  dictatura  scd  principis  nomine  constitutam  rempublicam,"  and 
Hist.  i.  4. :  *'  Vulgato  imperii  arcane  posse  Principem  alibi  quam 
Romae  fieri.**  Sucton.  Calig,  22. :  "  Nee  multum  abfuit  quin  statim 
diadema  sumeret,  spcciemciue  principatus  in  regni  formam  conver- 
teret."  See  also  c.  31. ;  Plin.  Paneg.  9. :  *•  Ut  non  obsequereris  prin- 
cipi  civis,  legatus  imperatori,  filius  patri ;  **  and  again,  c.  55. :  '*  Hio 

regnum arcet  atque  subinovet,  sedemque  principis  obtinet,  ne 

sit  domino  locus."  See  also  Ovid,  /.  c.  Later  writers  confound  the 
terma  princeps  and  imperator  without  scruple.  Vopiscus,  Tacit  7. : 
"Vos  saactiisimi  milites  et  sacratissimi  tos  quirites  habetis  prin« 
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CHAP. 
XXXL 

Its  signi- 
fication is 
extended 
under  the 
emperon. 


But  it  was  an  easy  and  natural  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  political  ideas  to  drop  the  application  of 
the  title,  and  contract  it  from  prince  of  the  senate, 
to  prince  merely.  The  original  character  of  the 
appellation  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  proper 
limits  of  its  privileges  confounded  in  the  more 
vague  and  general  prerogative  which  the  bare  de- 
signation of  first  or  premier  seemed  to  imply. 
While  the  commonwealth  was  still  free  Cicero 
might  with  innocence  and  propriety  style  Pompeius 
the  prince  or  foremost  man  of  all  ages  and  nations^; 
but  when  applied  to  Augustus  and  his  successors, 
such  a  phrase  could  not  fail  to  acquire  a  grave  tech- 
nical significance.-  Accordingly  we  shall  find  that 
Tiberius,  the  second  prince  of  the  imperial  regime, 
careful  and  accurate  as  he  was  in  his  use  of  political 
terms,  assumed  without  remark  that  this  distinction 
implied  a  supreme  authority,  having  no  definite  or 
peculiar  object,  but  extending  to  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  every  magistracy  in  the  state.  "  My 
station,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  "  is  not 

cipcm : "  and  again,  "  Vos'sanctissiini  commilltones  qui  Bcitis  principcm 

approbare Excrcitus  sine  principe "     Even  the  jurist 

Gaius,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  gives  the  emperor  hia  militarj 
title  while  speaking  of  him  strictly  in  his  civil  capacity,  in  which  he 
issued  liis  constitutions  or  decrees  :  "  Constitutio  principis  est  quod 
imperator  dccreto  vel  edicto  vel  epistola  constituit."  But  these  con- 
stitutions continued  to  be  correctly  designated  as  Principales,  There 
were  no  const itutioncs  ImperatoriiB, 

^  Cic.  pro  Dom,  25.,  ad  Div,  i.  9.  4.  Velleius  applies  a  similar 
phrase  both  to  Pompeius  and  Crassus. 

'  The  grandsons  of  Augustus,  Caius  and  Lucius,  obtained  the  title 
of  Principes  Juventutis ;  a  designation  originally  given  to  the  first  or 
most  distinguished  of  the  knights,  the  three  hundred  youths  whom 
Komuhis  selected  for  his  body-guard.  In  the  Consolatio  ad  Liviam 
(v.  350.),  attributed  to  Pcdo  Albinovanus,  the  wife  of  Augustus  is 
complimented  with  the  title  of  Princeps  Romana. 
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that  of  an  sadile,  a  praetor,  or  a  consul ;  let  those  ma-     chap. 
gist  rates  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  _^__^ 


special  functions,  and  labour  for  the  common  weal 
each  in  their  own  province ;  wider  and  loftier  are 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  prince ;  he  must 
lead  the  way  in  proposing  measures  for  the  general 
good  of  the  state,  for  the  correction  of  manners 
and  the  cure  of  political  diseases."  ^  If  such  was 
the  monarchical  view  of  the  principate  taken  by 
Tiberius,  we  may  suppose  that  the  original  limita- 
tion of  its  functions  was  speedily  obliterated,  and 
that  even  the  most  moderate  and  constitutional  of 
succeeding  emperors,  such  as  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines,  would  not  seek  to  restore  it  in  the  spirit 
of  the  past.  It  is  recorded,  however,  of  Pertinax, 
who  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nominee  and 
champion  of  the  senate  itself,  that  he  revived  the 
ancient  and  popular  title  of  prince  of  that  assembly ; 
from  which  we  may  infer  that,  in  his  time,  it  had 
long  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  was  only  restored  as 
a  measure  of  policy  to  fortify  a  precarious  claim  to 
power.^ 

Emperor,  king,  and  prince,   are  the  titles  by  ra.  The 
which  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  have  gene-  J^^'© 
rally  agreed  to  designate  the  possessors  of  sovereign  "*?»**»"«• 
authority:   but  while  the  early  Romans  rejected 
with   horror  the  ideas  of  autocratic    domination 
which  they  attached  to  the  appellation  of  king,  they 
carefully  disjoined  from  the  empire  or  the  princi- 
pate any  notion  of  civil  supremacy, "  The  Roman 

^  Tac.  Atm.  iii.  53. 

*  Xiphilin,  (epit  Dion.  Ixiii.  5.) :  xal  iKa€i  rug  rt  SKXaQ  kiriKktiffitQ 
Kai  irpooriKovtraQf  xal  hipap  iiri  rtf  irffAoriKog  iJvai  jSovXcaOoi*  irpdiepiTO^ 
yiip  r^c  )rfpov<rta(  icard  to  dpxMoy  iTtayofuur^ti, 
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CHAP,  imperator  was  strictly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  com- 
^^^^  mander  of  the  armies ;  the  princeps  was  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  honoured  of  the  senators. 
But  the  supreme  magistracy  within  the  city  was 
that  of  the  consulship.  As  long  as  the  consuls, 
says  Polybius,  are  resident  within  the  city  they 
enjoy  supreme  power  in  all  public  affairs.  All  the 
other  magistrates,  excepting  only  the  tribunes,  are 
subordinate  to  their  authority.  They  admit  foreign 
ambassadors  to  audience;  they  propose  matters 
for  deliberation  to  the  senate.  The  decrees  of  that 
body  are  executed  by  their  hands.  Further,  it  is 
the  consuls  that  convoke  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  submit  measures  to  their  decision,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  fulfilment  of  their  pleasure.^  He 
proceeds  to  declare  that  they  are  also  supreme 
in  military  affairs:  but  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic  the  consuls  seldom  quitted  the  city  for 
the  camp,  and  the  armies  were  led  by  the  pro- 
consuls in  the  provinces.  But  although  they  sur- 
rendered to  their  deputies  the  command  of  the 
troops,  they  lost  no  portion  of  their  dignity  and 
pre-eminence  at  home.  The  administration  of  the 
public  revenues,  though  collected  by  the  quaestors, 
resided  in  the  consuls  themselves.  They  inherited 
from  the  kings  the  prerogative  of  administering 
the  laws  :  but  these  functions  were  shared  in  some 
degree  with  the  tribunes,  and  gradually  transferred 
to  the  praetors,  till  in  process  of  time  the  consuls 
abandoned  the  bench  of  justice  altogether,  and  con- 
fined their  cares  to  the  other  important  ofiices  they 


had  to  discharge. 


»  Polyb.  vL  12. 
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So  wide  a  jurisdiction  and  so  enviable  a  dignity     ^"^p- 

might  have  been  easily  perverted  to  the  re-esta-  L. 

blishment  of  tyranny.  The  Romans  guarded  against 
this  danger  by  dividing  the  power  and  limiting  its 
duration ;  but  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the 
people  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  their  liberties. 
In  course  of  time  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
vide further  that  no  consul  should  be  re-elected 
except  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  ^;  but  this 
jealous  regulation  was  infringed  within  half  a  cen- 
tury.*^ Nevertheless  it  was  well  kept  on  the  whole, 
till  first  the  splendid  successes  of  Marius  against 
Jugurtha,  and  afterwards  the  peril  of  the  state 
during  the  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  induced  the 
Romans  to  disregard  it ;  and  the  champion  of  the 
commons  enjoyed  six  consulships  in  the  course  of 
eight  years.^  The  precedent  was  readily  adopted 
by  the  revolutionary  chieftains  of  the  disastrous 
times  that  followed.  A  Cinna,  a  Carbo  and  a 
Sulla  extorted  the  office,  the  two  former  more 
than  once,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law. 
From  the  death  of  Sulla  there  is  no  instance  of 
its  violation  till  the  extraordinary  crisis  occurred 
which  induced  the  people  to  appoint  Pompeius 
sole  consul  to  coerce  the  contending  factions  of 
the  city.      The   usurpation  of  Julius   Caesar  in- 

*  Liv.  vii.  42.  a.  u.  413.  This  restriction  was  extended  to  all  other 
magistracies. 

*  Q.  Fabius  Maxiinus  and  P.  Dccius  Mus  were  re-elected  more 
than  once  at  shorter  intervals  than  ten  years.  Livy  records  the  cir- 
cumstances as  regards  the  fonner  in  the  year  453 ;  but  this  was  not  a 
solitary  instance. 

^  Marius  was  consul  I.  a.  u.  647,  and  five  times  consecutively  in  the 
years  650 — 654.  His  seventh  consulship  took  place  afYer  an  interval 
of  thirteen  years,  a.  u.  668. 
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CHAP,     troduced  a  new  era  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 


XXXI. 


He  exercised  four  of  his  five  consulships  in  the 
course  of  the  last  five  years  of  his  career.  Neither 
the  prefixed  title  of  irnperator  nor  even  the  per- 
petual dictatorship  superseded  in  his  estimation 
the  political  importance  of  this  republican  dig- 
usurped  by  uity.  He  cluug  to  it  cvcu  while  he  seemed  most 
•^"""^         regardless   of    its    degradation    by  the    numbers 


whom  he  thrust  into  it  for  a  few  months  or  days 
only.  Even  while  the  senate  and  people  lavished 
upon  him  the  most  brilliant  ensigns  of  personal 
pre-eminence,  he  seems  to  have  grasped  with 
insatiate  avidity  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  belonged  officially  to  the  consulship.  The 
Romans,  childishly  fond  of  shows  and  decorations 
for  their  own  sake,  were  peculiarly  attached  to 
those  associated  with  the  national  traditions ;  and 
it  was  hard  to  persuade  them,  when  they  gazed 
upon  the  robed  and  laurelled  figure  of  the  consul 
seated  on  the  ivory-mounted  chair,  that  they 
were  not  still  living  under  the  free  institutions  of 
which  he  was  in  their  eyes  the  symbol  and  the 
pledge. 
Numeroui  Octavius,  from  the  camp  before  Mutina,  had 
cessivecon-  demanded  the  vacant  consulship  on  the  death  of 
tktaviufc  Hirtius  and  Pansa ;  which  the  senate  upon  whom 
the  right  of  nomination  in  such  an  emergency  de- 
volved, had  ventured  to  refuse  him.  He  approached 
the  city  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  the  legions  in  which  the  assembly  confided 
rendered  all  further  resistance  fruitless.  In  the 
year  711  Octavius  became  consul  for  the  first  time. 
It  would  appear  that  he  scrupled  to  associate  the 
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highest  ordinary  magistracy  of  the  state  with  the     chap. 


XXXL 


extraordinary  functions  of  the  triumvirate,  and  after 
entering  on  a  second  consulship,  on  the  calends  of 
January  721,  he  resigned  it  again  the  same  day.  ■'  ^^  ^ 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  the  term  of  the  trium- 
virate had  expired,  he  exercised  a  third  consulship, 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  caused  himself  to 
be  annually  re-elected  for  eight  years  successively. 
While  the  show  of  popular  suffrage  was  still  pre- 
served, effectual  means  were  doubtless  taken  to 
deter  any  candidate  from  proposing  himself  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  state, 
and  Augustus  continued  to  nominate  himself  and 
whomsoever  else  he  chose  as  his  colleague,  assign- 
ing him  generally  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  and 
filling  his  place  with  more  than  one  supplementary 
appointment. 

But  the  dignity  of  the  perpetual  consul,  who  -^ft«f  73 1 
wielded  a  substantial  power  and  carried  on  a  de-  to  accept 
liberate  policy,  must  have  derived  additional  lustre  IJ^^" 
from  this  contrast  with  his  fleeting  and  shadowy 
colleagues.  Augustus,  though  constantly  desired 
to  renew  his  term  of  office,  and  yielding  professedly 
to  the  gentle  urgency  of  his  admiring  compatriots, 
seems  to  have  had  some  misgiving  that  his  position 
was  too  nearly  allied  to  royalty.  After  the  year 
731  he  declined  to  resume  the  consulship.  He 
proposed  to  visit  the  provinces  and  make  a  length- 
ened  progress  through  the  distant  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  principles  of  his  administration,  which 
promised  to  combine  the  security  of  the  subject 
with  efficiency  in  the  executive,  required  to  be 
fixed  throughout  the  dependencies  of  the  state  by 
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CHAP,     the  same  temperate  hand,  and  under  the  same  expe- 
^^^^'     rienced  eye,  which  had  established  them  firmly  at 


the  centre  of  government.     But  so  illustrious  a 
personage  could  not  quit  the  city  except  in  the 
character  of  a  great  public  officer.     He  could  not 
leave  beliind  him  the  privileges  and  powers  which 
befitted  the  saviour,  the  refonner,  and  the  defender 
of  the  commonwealth.     The  consul  of  past  years 
might  have  assumed  the  government  of  a  procon- 
sular province  on  resigning  his  functions  in  the  city. 
But  it  was  not  to  any  single  province  that  the  care 
Augustus     q(  Augustus  was  to  be  confined.    A  proconsular  im- 
proconsular  pcrium  of  far  Wider  extent  had  been    entrusted 
throughout   under  the  republic  to  the  most  distinguished  cham- 
the  empire.  p-jQ^^g  Qf  i]^q  state.     The  instance  of  Pompeius  has 

been  frequently  referred  to.  The  command  en- 
trusted by  the  senate  to  Cassius  at  a  later  period 
had  been  of  similar  character.  He  had  been  consti- 
tuted supreme  over  the  governors  of  all  the  eastern 
provinces.  These  commands  were  assigned  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  extensive  as  they  were,  they 
were  nevertheless  strictly  defined.  Not  so  however 
the  proconsular  imperium,  which  was  now  granted 
to  Augustus.  It  was  limited  to  no  special  purpose; 
it  was  extended  over  all  the  provinces  both  im- 
perial and  senatorial ;  and  it  was  declared  at  once 
perpetual.  It  gave  him  throughout  the  domains 
of  the  republic  the  control  of  the  revenues,  the 
disposal  of  the  armies,  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
the  administration  of  internal  reforms,  and  the 
adjustment  of  foreign  relations.  The  seriate  in- 
deed still  retained  the  appointment  of  officers  in 
its  own  division  of  the  empire ;  but  these  officers 
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found  themselves  accountable  in  every  public  act     chap. 

XXXL 

to  the  imperator  himself,  and  doubtless  he  main-  ]_^ 


tained  and  brandished  over  their  heads  the  power 
of  directing,  punishing,  and  displacing  them. 

While  Augustus  was  meditatinc:  the  surrender  iv.  The 

•*  Potettas 

of  the  consular  supremacy  he  had  so  long  en-  Tribun- 
joyed,  his  countrymen  proposed  to  confer  upon  *'**' 
him  for  life  the  prerogatives  of  the  tribunate. 
The  coincidence  of  these  circumstances  may  have 
been  more  than  accidental.  From  the  moment  he 
ceased  to  be  consul  Augustus  would  lose  the  im- 
portant privilege  of  initiating  legal  measures  in  the 
senate.  The  commons  would  doubtless  have  de- 
lighted to  appoint  him  tribune,  and  in  that  capa- 
city he  might  have  proposed  measures  to  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes,  and  have  superseded  in  eflFect 
the  action  of  the  more  aristocratical  assembly. 
But  there  were  grave  objections  to  such  a  course. 
Augustus,  since  he  had  become  a  patrician,  could 
not  with  propriety  occupy  a  place  on  the  tribuni- 
tian  bench,  which  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  plebeian  order.  Neither  did  it  comport  with 
his  policy  to  raise  the  commons  into  an  eflFective 
instrument  of  government.  He  had  discouraged 
and  almost  suppressed  the  meetings  of  their  ca- 
pricious and  turbulent  assembly,  and  now  sought 
to  rule  through  the  senate  alone,  which  he  could 
more  easily  direct  or  coerce.  Hitherto  he  had 
guided  his  subservient  legislators  from  the  consul's 
chair :  henceforth  it  became  requisite  that  he  should 
have  the  means  of  controlling  them  from  the  level 
of  their  own  benches.  The  tribunitian  power,  which 
was  now  conferred  upon  him   without  the  office. 


emperor. 
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ciiAP.  placed  in  his  hands  precisely  the  instrument  he 
____  required.  By  the  interposition  of  his  veto  he  could 
compel  the  rejection  of  any  measure  he  disliked ; 
and  if  he  divested  himself  of  the  prerogative  of 
proposing  legislative  enactments,  he  assumed  in 
compensation  the  right  to  prohibit  them. 
It  confers  Such  was  the  most  substantial  element  of  the 
on  the  tribunitian  power ;  but  its  importance  to  Augustus 
was  not  confined  to  a  single  privilege.  While  the 
relations  of  the  Plebs  to  the  Patres  had  been  nuK- 
cally  changed  since  the  first  institution  of  the 
tribunate,  the  old  associations  attaching  to  that 
office  still  conspired  to  endear  it  to  the  mass  of 
the  nation.  Even  in  the  latter  troubles  of  the 
republic,  when  the  tribunes  were  often  the  hired 
agents  of  the  oligarchy,  the  popular  sentiment  had 
seldom  failed  to  applaud  the  exercise  of  their  veto 
when  they  stepped  forward  to  obstruct  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  senate.  The  people  had  greeted  Clo- 
dius  and  Metellus  with  acclamations  not  less  hearty 
than  those  which  saluted  the  ears  of  Antonius  and 
Curio.  They  still  venerated  the  tribunes  as  the 
guardians  of  their  rights  and  the  pledges  of  their 
social  privileges,  and  they  mustered  in  all  their 
strength  to  prot^ect  their  persons  and  assert  their 
inviolability.  Accordingly,  in  assuming  the  tribu- 
nitian power,  Augustus,  the  commander  of  the  le- 
gions and  the  organ  of  the  senate,  laid  claim  to  the 
favour  and  admiration  of  the  commons.  Even 
while  he  silenced  the  voice  of  their  demagogues, 
and  coldly  conceded  to  them  a  mere  shadow  of 
popular  suffrage,  he  still  vaunted  himself  their  le- 
gitimate protector,  and  pretended  to  throw  himself 
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between  them   and   the  traditional  oppressors  of     chap. 


XXXL 


their  class,  the  patrician  oligarchy.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  founder  of  the  empire  to  They  date 

rest  his  authority  on  the   presumed   will  of  the  their  reign 

nation.     In  the  view  of  the  Romans  a  king  ruled  ^thS/**" 

by  virtue  of  his  own  sole  will  and  pleasure,  a  die-  Voiding  this 

power* 

tator  by  the  authority  of  a  privileged  order ;  but 
the  tribunitian  power  was  the  organ  of  the  people 
itself,  which  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  chosen 
champion.  In  either  case  the  authority  itself,  at 
least  while  it  lasted,  was  supreme,  absolute  and  ir- 
responsible ;  it  was  legitimate  or  odious,  popular  or 
tjn^nnical,  according  to  the  source  from  whence  it 
sprang.  In  the  second  century  of  the  empire  Ta- 
citu8  represents  the  tribunitian  power  as  a  designa- 
tion  of  sovereignty,  equivalent  to  the  rejected  titles 
of  king  or  dictator,  by  which  the  emperor  cro^vned 
all  his  other  offices  and  prerogatives.^  Impressed 
with  this  idea  Augustus  and  his  successors  always 
carefully  inscribed  the  tribunitian  title  on  their 
coins  and  monuments.  They  insisted  that  it  should 
be  formally  renewed  to  them  every  year,  and  counted 
the  duration  of  their  tenure  of  power  not  by  the 
period  they  had  held  the  imperium  or  the  princi- 
pate,  but  by  the  number  of  times  the  power  of  the 
tribunate  had  been  conferred  upon  them.^ 


^  Tac.  Arm,  i.  2. :  "  Ad  tuendam  plebem  tribunitio  jure  contentum 
(se  ferens),**  a  passage  already  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  56. :  **  Id  summi  fastigii  vocabulum  Augustus  re- 
perit,  ne  regis  aut  dictatoris  nomen  assumerct,  ac  tamen  appcllatione 
aliqua  csetera  imperia  prsemineret " 

'  The  emperors  dated  their  tribun.  potestas  from  the  day  it  was 
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bane. 


The  protection  which  the  tribunate  afforded  to 
the  commons  was  not  confined  to  the  obstruction 
of  proceedings  in  the  senate  prejudicial  to  their  in- 
terests. The  tribune  was  always  on  the  watch  to 
relieve  a  plebeian  from  an  oppressive  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  any  other  magistracy.^  He  could 
control  the  inquisition  of  the  censors  into  the  lives 
and  manners  of  the  citizens,  quash  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, forbid  the  pnetor's  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence ;  nor  was  he  compelled  to  assign  any  rea- 
son for  his  peremptory  interposition.^  There  were 
two  kinds  of  appeal  by  which  the  Roman  citizen 
might  stay  the  hostile  proceedings  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate ;  the  one  was  to  the  people,  the  other  to  the 
tribune  himself.  The  powers  of  the  guardian  of 
the  plebs  extended  indeed  only  one  mile  beyond  the 
walls  ;  but  Avithin  those  limits  they  were  sure  to  be 
respected ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  absent  a 
single  day  from  the  city,  and  his  doors  must  stand 
open  at  all  hours  to  those  who  wanted  to  implore 
his  succour.  He  claimed  the  power  of  inflicting 
imprisonment  and  even  death  on  any  one,  even  the 


first  conferred;  e, g.  in  the  case  of  Augustus,  June  27,  781.  The 
title  is  preserved  on  the  medals  of  all  the  earlier  emperors,  and  the 
year  of  the  trib.  pot.  is  usually  added,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
year  of  the  reign,  except  when  the  emperor  was  associated  in  the  trib. 
pot.  during  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  the  date  on  a  coin 
of  Tiberius,  Tib.  Cajs.  Aug.  P.  P.  trib.  pot.  xxxv=the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign.  From  the  year  1021  of  the  city,  268  of  our  era,  the 
title  first  ceases  to  occur  regularly  on  the  imperial  medals. 

*  The  tribunate  was  not,  in  strictness,  a  magistracy,  and  did  not 
possess  the  impcrium,  Plut.  Qu.  Bom,  84. ;  but  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic  the  term  was  very  generally  applied  to  it.  Comp.  Cic.  cwU, 
RuU,  ii.  5.,  and  Veil.  ii.  2. 

'  Walter,  Geseh,  des  Riknischen  Rechis,  p.  172. 
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highest  magistrate,  who  should  resist  him  in  the  dis-     chap. 

charge  of  his  functions;   his  attendant  ministers 

had  been  known  to  arrest  even  a  consul  or  a  censor, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  had  hurried  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  state  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  would 
have  cast  him  headlong  forthwith,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague.  In 
fact  it  was  only  by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  ten  members  of  the  tribu- 
nitian  college,  whom  the  senate  was  always  careful 
to  play  off  against  each  other,  that  any  limits  were 
set  to  the  jealous  despotism  of  the  office.  To  crown 
the  prerogatives  of  the  tribunate,  the  person  of  its 
possessors  was  declared  sacred,  and  it«  sanctity  was 
held  to  be  violated  not  by  deeds  only  but  even 
by  opprobrious  language.  The  sovereign  people 
threw  around  its  champions  the  garb  of  its  own 
majesty,  and  when  the  tribunes  took  refuge  from 
the  consular  menaces  in  the  camp  of  Caesar  they 
carried  with  them  the  indignant  sympathy  of  the 
insulted  nation. 

Such  were  the  mighty  functions  and  prerogatives  Rig^t  of 
which  the  Romans  confided  to  Augustus,  or  rather  and  pardon 
transferred  to  him,  when  they  bestowed  upon  him  ^^^  ^^ 
the  tribunitian  power.     They  were  transferred  to  ^^^ 
him  from  the  legitimate  tribunes ;  for  though  the 
ordinary  office  of  tribune  still  continued  to  exist,  its 
political  importance  was  surrendered  to  the  posses- 
sor of  the  extraordinary  title.     Nor  were  these  pre- 
rogatives checked,  as  heretofore,  by  any  of  the  safe- 
guards which  the  people  had  raised  against  their 
flagrant  abuse.     They  were  no  longer  limited  to  a 
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CHAP,     single  year,  nor  counterpoised  by  the  rivalry  of  a 
'  bench  of  colleagues ;  the  restriction  by  which  they 

were  locally  confined  was  soon  relaxed,  and  rendered 
indefinite ;  the  appeal  to  the  people  became  merged 
in  that  to  the  emperor  alone ;  the  right  of  protec- 
tion was  exchanged  for  the  prerogative  of  pardon ; 
and  finally  the  sanctity  of  the  tribune  himself  was 
extended  by  an  indulgent  interpretation  to  the 
mere  effigy  of  the  emperor  in  his  statues  or  on  his 
The  uw  of  coins.  The  law  of  treason,  by  which  the  ancient 
^^«uL"  legislators  of  the  republic  had  sought  to  protect 
popular  liberty  from  the  encroachments  of  tyranny, 
and  which  had  been  applied  at  a  later  period  to 
enhance  the  dignity  of  the  officers  who  reflected 
the  majesty  of  the  nation,  was  gradually  concen- 
trated upon  the  emperor  alone,  the  sole  imperson- 
ation of  the  sovereign  people.^  The  definition  of 
the  crime  itself  was  loose  and  elastic,  such  as  equally 
became  the  jealousy  of  a  licentious  republic,  or  of 
a  despotic  usurper.  The  emperors  surrounded 
themselves  with  a  host  of  parasites  who  stimulated 
and  directed  the  sentiment  of  veneration  attaching 
to  their  exalted  position,  and  gradually  diverted  it 
from  their  ofiice  and  fixed  it  on  their  persons. 
From  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  to  the  divinity 
of  the  Cajsars  was  a  long  stride  in  public  opinion ; 
but  the  first  century  of  adulation  made  it  easy  and 
practicable. 

*  Cicero  de  Invent,  lihetor.  ii.  18. :  "Majestatcm  mlnnerc  est  di*rni- 
tfltc  aiit  ainplitiulinc  aut  potestatc  populif  aut  eorum  quibiis  populus 
jmtostatcin  iledit,  aliquid  derogare."  The  jurists  continued  to  give  a 
similar  (k'finition  under  the  empire:  **Majcstas  est  crimen  illud 
cpiod  udversus  pop.  Horn,  ct  securitatcm  ejus  comznittitur.**  Ulpian, 
in  Digent.  xlviii.  tit.  4.  1. 
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Some  at  least  of  the  powers  of  the  tribunate  had     chap. 
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been  accorded  to  Julius  Csesar,  and  afterwards  to 
Augustus  himself  as  early  as  the  period  of  his  vie-  v.  Evenu 
tory  over  Sextus.     On  his  return  from  Asia  in  725  ^ofeiring  -^  ^  ^ 
he  was  again  invested,  according  to  Dion,  with  the  JSsu^the 
tribunitian  prerogatives.    It  seems  probable  that  the  "  potesui  ^ 
historian  was  misled  by  finding  mention  made  in 
his  authorities  of  some  particular  instance  in  which 
the  iraperator  had  been  allowed  to  obstruct  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  or  extend  his  protection  to  an  ap- 
pellant.   The  power  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
in  731  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  keystone  of  -'  ^ 
the  imperial  arch,  and  from  this  era  the  establish- 
ment of  the   monarchy  is  most   properly  dat^d. 
This  power,  divested  as  it  practically  was  of  the 
direct  limitations  under  which  it  had  been  wielded 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  republic,  could  not  fail  to 
clothe  its  possessor  with  prerogatives  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  civil  liberty,  besides  throwing  around 
him  a  vague  prestige  of  personal  sanctity,  which 
must  tend  to  elevate  him  more  and  more  above  the 
ranks  of  the  citizens.     Nevertheless,  the  existence 
of  independent  magistrates  of  the  highest  class, 
such  as  the  consuls,  could  not  fail  to  impose  restraint 
upon  his  action,  and  detract  from  the  splendour  of 
his  pre-eminence.     In   circumstances  of  the  last 
emergency,  when  the  senate  fulminated  its  "  ulti- 
mate decree,"  requiring  the  consuls  to  "  see  that 
the  state  suffered  no  harm,"  those  magistrates  re- 
ceived unlimited  authority  over  the  citizens  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  within    Rome   or  beyond  it, 
under  pretext  of  which  they  had  been  known  to 
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CHAP,  inflict  condign  chastisement  even  upon  the  tribunes 
themselves.  As  long  therefore  as  tliis  awful 
weapon  remained  sheathed  in  the  armoury  of  the 
senate,  even  the  emperor  could  not  feel  himself 
really  supreme.  But  Augustus,  as  we  have  seen, 
shrank  from  the  annual  assumption  of  the  con- 
sulship to  which  the  people  continued  to  invite 
him.  He  renounced  the  trabea  and  the  fasoes 
at  the  close  of  the  year  731,  and  declared  that 
he  would  retire  from  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  the  state  which  their  possession  implied. 
No  sooner  however  had  he  descended  from  the 
curule  chair  than  the  city  was  visited  with  a  series 
of  calamities.  Famine  was  succeeded  by  pestilence, 
and  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber  swept  away  some 
of  the  holiest  monuments  of  the  national  religion.^ 
Prodigies  were  announced  which  filled  the  multi- 
tude with  the  apprehension  of  still  greater  evils. 
The  people  murmured  against  their  hero,  whose 
retirement  from  the  helm  of  state  was  manifestly 
displeasing  to  the  gods,  and  they  denounced  their 
o\vn  supineness  in  allowing  him  to  abdicate  the 
consulship.  They  assembled  in  angry  crowds  and 
urged  the  senate  to  create  him  dictator.  The 
senate  deliberated,  and  the  multitude,  in  their  im- 
patience, threatened  to  reduce  the  curia  to  ashes. 
The  senate  acquiesced,  and  the  people  seized  the 

'  Dion,  liv.  1.  The  critics  have  generally  referred  the  ode  of 
Horace,  Od.  i.  2.,  to  this  event ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
Orelli  that  it  relates  to  an  earlier  period,  perhaps  a.  u.  725.  The 
application  of  the  word  princeps  to  Augustus  at  this  early  date  is  no 
objection,  for  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  princeps  senatus,  but  gene- 
rally, as  by  Propertius,  iv.  6.  46. : 

**  Principe  te  iluctus  regia  vela  pati/* 
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fasces  of  the  two  consuls  \  and  rushing  with  them     aiAP. 

to  Augustus,  entreated  or  insisted  that  he  should  * 

accept  absolute  power  for  the  restoration  of  the 
public  safety,  together  with  the  care  of  supplying 
the  city,  such  as  had  been  forced  in  a  similar 
emergency  upon  Pompeius.  But  the  fixed  resolve 
of  the  imperator  was  not  even  then  to  be  overcome. 
He  tore  his  robe  and  bared  his  breast  to  the  multi- 
tude,  while  he  stoutly  refused  to  accept  an  arbitrary 
and  hateful  office,  which  even  his  rival,  the  arro- 
gant Antonius,  had  proposed  to  abolish.^  He  could 
only  be  induced  to  accept  the  charge  of  relieving 
the  scarcity ;  nor  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  functions  of  the  censorship,  which 
were  again  proffered  to  him.  But  he  caused  two 
functionaries  to  be  appointed  to  institute  the  census 
of  the  people,  and  these  were  the  last  private  citi- 
zens who  ever  discharged  that  office,  which  in  later 
times  was  almost  always  performed  by  the  emperors 
themselves.  The  enumeration  of  the  people  was  a 
solemn  and  religious  ceremony,  which  befitted  the 
personage  of  highest  consideration  in  the  state. 

The  transport  of  popular  despair  was  thus  conspim- 
calmed ;  but  the  person  of  the  beneficent  hero  who  A^IlSir* 
could  alone  avert  impending  calamity  from  the 
nation  was  not  secure  against  the  malice  of  political 
foes.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  un- 
doubtedly revered  Augustus  as  their  champion  and 
patron,  the  assertors  of  liberty  were  not  utterly  ex- 

>  The  consuls  had  each  twelve  fasces,  the  dictator  twcntj-four,  in- 
asmuch as,  during  his  six  months  of  office,  he  superseded  the  consular 
magistracy. 

'  Dion,  /.  c, ;  Yell.  ii.  89. ;  Suet.  Oct  52, :  *'  Genu  nixus,  dejecta 
ab  humeris  toga  nudo  pectore  deprecatus  est.** 
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CHAP,     tinguished,  and  if  armed  resistance  to  his  usurpa- 

tion  was  acknowledged  to  be  hopeless,  there  was 

still  room  and  opportunity  for  private  conspiracy. 
Licinius  Murena  and  Fannius  Csepio,  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  common-wealth,  were  implicated  in 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the 
state  in  the  person  of  its  cherished  imperator.^ 
The  culprits  were  allow^ed  perhaps  to  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers  of  justice.  They  were 
condennied  in  their  absence,  the  stepson  of  the 
emperor,  Tiberius,  putting  himself  forward  as  their 
accuser ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  they  were  privily  made  away  with.  The 
moderation  which  Augustus  had  affected  seems  to 
have  revived  the  spirits  of  the  republicans.  When 
he  condescended  to  appear  in  certain  trials  and  give 
evidence  at  the  pixetor's  tribunal,  in  the  guise  of  a 
private  citizen,  subjecting  himself  with  plausible 
humility  to  the  licentious  abuse  of  some  of  the 
parties  engaged,  though  jflatterers  were  found  to 
extol  this  specious  patriotism,  his  enemies  took 
occasion  by  it  to  bring  him  into  contempt.  Au- 
gustus may  have  found  already  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  reign  as  the  first  citizen  of  a  republic.  He 
panted  for  more  unlimited  sovereignty,  and  j-et 
shrank  from  the  suspicion  of  claiming  it.  He  was 
not  yet  assured  that  his  countrymen  felt  their  need 
of  him,  and  he  aimed  at  bringing  the  necessity  of 
He  retim  monarchy  to  a  decisive  test.  It  was  undoubtedly 
^^^'  with  this  view  that  he  now  w^ithdrew  himself  from 
the  centre  of  affairs,  and  left  the  city,  nominally, 

*  Dion,  liv.  3. 
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at  least,  to  the  control  of  its  legitimate  magistrates,     chap. 


XXXJ. 


while  he  occupied  himself  with  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  eastern  provinces.     At  the  consular  comitia  j  i 
for  the  year  733  the  tribes,  now  first,  for  many  years, 
left  free  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion, 
elected  Lollius  to  one  seat,  and  oflfered  the  other  of 
their  o\vn  accord  to  Augustus.    But  when  the  wish 
of  the  citizens  was  signified  to  him,  he  declined  to 
accede  to  it :  a  fresh  election  was  announced,  and 
the  new  candidates  threw  the  city  into  confusion 
by  their  intrigues  and  violence.     Some  personages  ne  i»  en- 
of  the  highest  consideration  now  waited  upon  the  return  uT 
emperor  abroad,  and  besought  him  earnestly  to  ^JJlJ^^ 
return,  and  quell  the  disturbance  "with  his  nod.  buttteadiiy 
Again  Augustus  refused  to  interfere :  he  contented 
himself  with  rebuking  the  rival  candidates,  and  en- 
joining them  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city  at 
the  time  of  election.    The  commotions  of  the  popu- 
lace were  not  even  thus  allayed,  and  it  was  by 
violence  rather  than  legitimate   suffrage   that  an 
election  was  at  last  effected.     Augustus  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  when  he  appointed  Agrippa  to 
govern  the  turbulent  city  in  his  absence,  even  the 
consuls,  upon  whose  office  the  prefect  must  have 
glaringly  encroached,  were  well   pleased   to  lean 
upon  the  proffered  aid.     The  elections  for  the  next 
year  now  passed  off  without  disturbance,  Appuleius 
and  Silius  succeeding  in  due  course  to  the  vacant 
chairs.    But  at  the  next  election  the  people  insisted 
once  more  on  creating  only  one  consul,  Sentius 
Saturninus,  and  keeping  the  other  place  open  for 
Augustus  himself.    Again  did  their  favourite  baulk 
their  desire,  and  the  attempt  to  supply  his  place 
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CHAP,     was  attended  with  a  repetition  of  popular  commo- 
xxxL     ^.^^g  ^^^  without  bloodshed.    At  this  crisis  Agrippa 


it  seems  was  absent  from  the  city;  the  reins  of 
government  had  fallen  to  the  ground :  the  senate 
was  reduced  to  despair,  and  rushed  in  its  conster- 
nation to  the  extremity  of  decreeing  that  the  state 
was  in  danger,  and  arming  the  sole  consul  with 
arbitrary  powers  for  its  protection.     Sentius  was 
appalled  at  the  perilous  supremacy  thrust  upon 
him.     He  knew  that  the  imperator  could  never 
forgive  the  momentary  encroachment  on  his  own 
paramount  authority.     He  induced  the  senate  to 
retract  the  rash  decree  and  send  envoys  to  the  real 
master  of  the  state,  and  beseech  him  to  step  forward 
and  save  it.     Augustus  now  felt  that  his  time  was 
come.    He  consented  to  interfere  so  far  as  to  name 
a  second  consul,  and  quiet  was  once  more  restored, 
till  blood      Blood  had  been  shed,  and  this  perhaps  was  the  proof 
Ii)puh!r*"**   ^^  required  to  convince  all  classes  of  the  state  that 
government  popular  government   was   no   longer    compatible 
be  impric-    with  tlic  cxercisc  of  genuine  freedom.     He  was  now 
ucabie.        j^ady  to  return  to  the  city,  and  the  citizens  were 
no  less  prepared  to  place  themselves  unreservedly 
i^    >   '  -       in  his  power.*     When   he   entered  Rome  in  735 
I  new  honours  and  privileges  were  tendered  for  his 

acceptance.  These  for  the  most  part  he  declined. 
He  allowed  a  t,emple  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
Fortune  of  his  return,  and  the  auspicious  day  to  be 
commemorated  with  a  festival  named  the  Auffus- 
talia.  He  accepted  the  powers  of  the  censorship, 
ostensibly  for  a  term  of  five  years ;  but  he  allowed 

»  Dion,  liv.  10. 
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inceforward  to  be  periodically  renewed     chap. 


ut  the  great  prize  for  which  he  had  been 


XXXI. 


.iitriguing  was  the  consular  power,  which  iieaccepu 
^  .  \v  finally  accepted  for  life.     He  thus  cut  the  tJtM  con- 

.ot  which  entangled  his  position;  for  he  dared  JJJJ|*'^"^<"^ 
not  assume  the  perpetual  consulship ;  he  dared  not 
associate  a  colleague  in  his  own  permanence ;  still 
less  did  he  dare  to  abdicate  the  highest  magistracy 
in  the  state,  and  exalt  a  citizen  over  his  own  head. 

As  the  tribunitian  power  assumed  by  the  cm-  importance 
peror  transcended  the  legitimate  tribunate,  so  did  ^wcr. 
the  consular  power  which  was  henceforth  attached 
to  his  prerogative  surpass  the  ordinary  consulate 
both  in  authority  and  dignity.  Its  superior  emi- 
nence was  displayed  even  in  its  outward  trappings. 
The  senate  decreed  that  Augustus  should  occupy 
a  seat  between  the  actual  consuls  in  its  assemblies, 
and  assigned  him  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
twelve  consular  lictors,  the  same  number  which 
was  wont  to  attend  only  alternate  months  upon 
the  supreme  magistrates  of  the  republic.  What- 
ever prerogatives  the  consuls  possessed  by  virtue 
of  their  office  were  undoubtedly  conferred  upon 
him  in  this  new  capacity,  and  the  imperator  of  the 
armies  and  proconsul  of  the  provinces  became  su- 
preme over  the  citizens  in  Rome  itself.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  for  the  senate,  by  declaring  the 
state  in  danger,  to  arm  a  domestic  magistrate  with 
rival  powers  to  the  commander  of  the  legions 
abroad.  If  the  necessity  should  arise  for  intro- 
ducing an  armed  force  within  the  walls,  Augustus 
might  lay  aside  the  toga  and  array  himself  in  the 
military  garb.     Possibly  the  emperors  in  the  first 
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CHAP,  instance  condescended  to  obtain  on  such  occasions 

XXXI 

'  the  authority  of  a  senatorial  decree ;  but  they  soon 


dropped  all  delicacy  on  the  subject,  and  when,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  Augustus  himself  de- 
clared the  state  in  danger,  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  action  of  the  senate  regarding  it.^ 
Yi.  Thesu-  The  foregoing  enumeration  however  of  the 
SSaite.^""  political  functions  which  the  emperor  combined  in 
his  o\vn  person,  and  by  which  he  effectually  con- 
trolled  the  commonwealth  throughout  its  civil  and 
military  organization,  does  not  yet  embrace  the 
whole  sphere  of  his  action.  It  will  be  desirable 
therefore  in  this  place  to  anticipate  the  few  years 
which  intervened  between  his  attaining  the  per- 
petual power  of  the  consulate  and  the  death  of 
Lepidus  in  742,  when  he  was  invested,  for  life 
also,  with  the  illustrious  dignity  of  the  supreme 
pontificate.  In  the  hands  indeed  of  such  a  mere 
political  puppet  as  its  last  possessor,  this  dignity 
might  seem  to  be  merely  an  honorary  distinction, 
and  to  confer  no  other  privileges  than  those  of 
rank  and  precedence.  But  it  had  been  far  other- 
wise in  earlier  times,  when  the  noblest  organs  of 
the  oligarchy  or  the  staunchest  champions  of  the 
commons  wielded  therewith  the  great  political  in- 
strument of  the  state  religion  ;  it  was  far  otherwise 
when  the  emperors  grasped  it  as  one  of  their  most 
cherished  prerogatives,  and  evinced  their  sense  of 
its  importance  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
retained  it.  We  have  seen  the  use  which  Csesar 
made  of  it,  in  sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  of  anti- 

'  This  was  upon  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Varus  in  Germany  :  Dion, 
Ivi.  23;    See  Hoetk,  R,  O.  i.  393. 
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quated  prescription  by  which  the  nobles  had  kept     ciiap. 

in  their  own  hands  the  regulation  of  the  national  [_ 

calendar:  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  that 
salutary  reform,  the  most  durable  monument  of 
Caesar's  power,  had  a  political  no  less  than  a  social 
aspect.  Nor  was  his  successor  less  sagacious,  as 
we  shall  soon  perceive,  in  deriving  political  ad- 
vantage from  this  dignity,  and  making  it  his  in- 
strument for  imposing  upon  his  countrymen  the 
spiritual  yoke  of  a  new  element  in  their  religion. 
The  Pontifex  Maximus  or  supreme  pontiff  was  the 
chief  of  the  pontifical  college,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  and  itself  the  chief  of  the  four  principal 
boards  or  associations  of  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
religion.  The  epulones  formed  a  college  for  the  Thepon- 
administration  of  the  sacred  festivals,  to  which  epiS^es, 
much  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  national  JJJ^^J^^"*" 
worship  attached :  the  quindecemvirs  had  the  cus-  *u«urs. 
tody  of  the  Sibylline  books,  mysterious  volumes 
inscribed  in  occult  language  with  the  future  for- 
tunes of  the  state :  the  augurs  exercised  the  science 
of  divination  according  to  prescribed  formulas,  the 
meaning  and  power  of  which  they  alone  under- 
stood :  but  superior  to  all  these  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance was  the  college  of  the  priests  or  pontiffs, 
whose  business  it  was  to  ordain  ceremonies,  to 
appoint  sacrifices,  to  maintain  the  temples,  to  de- 
clare the  usages  of  every  ancient,  and  determine 
those  of  every  new  cult,  to  control  in  short  the 
whole  ritual  of  the  state  religion ;  all  which  they 
did  under  the  sanction  of  a  code  of  pontifical  law, 
explained,  expanded,  and  enforced  by  their  own 
decisions. 
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The  interests  of  the  people  might  seem  to  de- 
mand that  they  should  have  a  potential  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  officers  to  whom  functions  so 
extensive  and  so  delicate  were  to  be  committed. 
The  power  of  election  became,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  subject  of  jealousy  to  the  different  orders 
of  the  citizens.  From  the  curies  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  centuries  or  the  tribes.  At  another 
time  it  was  resigned  to  the  members  of  the  college 
itself;  again  it  was  restored  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  this  arrangement  was  finally  ratified 
by  the  legislation  of  Julius  CsBsar.  The  appoint- 
ment to  the  presidency  of  the  college  had  followed 
nearly  the  same  career.  Antonius  had  recom- 
mended Lepidus  to  the  people,  and  they  had  ac- 
ceded to  his  suggestion  with  alacrity.  A  few  years 
afterwards  they  had  offered  it  to  Octavius,  and 
this  offer  seems  indeed  to  have  been  more  than 
once  repeated,  sometimes  by  popular  acclamation, 
sometimes  by  the  zeal  of  individuals  who  might 
pledge  themselves  to  obtain  for  it  the  ratification 
of  the  comitia.^  But  the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff 
was  perpetual,  and  Augustus  constantly  forebore 
to  wrest  it  from  the  feeble  old  man  to  whom  it  had 
fallen.  He  shrank,  as  we  have  seen,  from  accept- 
ing any  distinct  state-office  for  life ;  and  still  more 
from  seizing  any  such  in  defiance  of  legal  pre- 
scription, however  little  he  might  apprehend  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  for  a  rival  whom  they  had 
allowed   to   drop  into   oblivion.     Accordingly  he 

'  Dion,  xlix.  15.  (a.  u.  718) ;  and  again,  liv.  15.,  where  he  says, 
voWaKig  ydp  Kai  i^i^  xat  koiv^  rrjg  ttpunrvvtfQ  TatnijQ  a^tovufvoc  o6c  f^i- 
caifMcrc  Z&tfToc  rov  Atxifov  Xa^it'ip  avTijv, 
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waited  with  no  signs  of  impatience  for  the  death  of     cuav, 

the  existing  occupant :  but  when  that  event  took  

place,  and  the  growing  consolidation  of  his  power 
encouraged  him  to  extend  its  foundation  still  wider, 
he  no  longer  hesitated  to  accept  the  vacant  dignity, 
and  take  the  religion  of  the  state  under  his  im- 
mediate superintendence.  This  religious  supre- 
macy was  indeed  too  important  a  prerogative  to 
be  confided  by  the  emperor  to  any  private  citizen. 
The  election  of  magistrates,  the  march  of  armies, 
the  transaction  of  all  public  business,  might  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  one,  who  from  that  exalted  place 
could  control  the  divination  of  the  augurs,  and  the 
responses  of  the  quindecemvirs.  But  the  union  of 
the  emperor  and  the  pontiff  reduced  these  discor- 
dant elements  to  harmony.  Every  act  of  policy 
received  the  seal  of  religious  ceremonial.  Mean- 
while the  people  relinquished  their  suffrages  to 
the  emperor  without  an  effort  to  retain  them. 
The  elections  to  the  pontifical  college  ceased  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  mere  form.  The  emperor's  ap- 
pointment was  direct  and  conclusive,  while  the 
number  of  the  members  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  augment  the  circle  of  his  favours.  The  choice 
of  the  vestal  virgins  was  also  thrown  into  his 
patronage.  Augustus  could  determine  the  au-  Augustus 
thority  of  the  manifold  vaticinations,  passed  from  thL  office 
mouth  to  mouth,  which  perplexed  and  terrified  the  111^8^1^*^*"^" 
people.  He  pretended  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  unautho. 
into  their  validity,  and  amassed,  it  is  said,  not  cinatum. 
fewer  than  two  thousand  volumes,  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  which  he  adjudged  to  be  burnt  as  spurious 
and  pernicious.     The  Sibylline  books,  which  he  re- 
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taincd  and  sanctioned,  received  fresh  credit  from 
the  results  of  this  investigation :  but  they  too  were 
purged,  it  was  said,  from  some  apocryphal  inter- 
polations, and  a  select  canon  of  unimpeached 
integrity  was  deposited  in  two  golden  caskets  in 
the  vaults  of  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.* 

The  care  and  vigilance  of  Augustus  in  his 
sacerdotal  capacity  were  exerted  in  various  mat- 
ters. He  hastened  to  correct  an  error  which  had 
already  vitiated  the  computation  of  the  year,  the 
pontiflPs  under  the  guidance  of  their  inefficient 
chief  having  intercalated  in  every  third  year,  since 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  instead  of  every 
fourth.  At  the  period  when  Augustus  proposed 
to  rectify  this  blunder,  in  the  year  746,  there  had 
been  twelve  days  intercalated,  whereas  there  should 
have  been  nine  only.  The  remedy  was  to  allow 
fifteen  years  to  pass  without  intercalation ;  but 
from  the  year  761  the  process  continued  to  be 
correctly  observed,  till,  as  has  been  shown  in  a 
former  chapter,  it  was  found  necessary  many  cen- 
turies afterwards  to  repair  the  accumulations  of  the 
trifling  error  which  still  existed.^     The  name  of 

»  Suet.  Oct,  31.:  "  Quicquid  fatidicorum  librorum  Grteci  Latinique 
generis  nullis  vel  parum  idoneis  auctoribua  vulgo  ferebatur,  supra 
duo  millia  contracta  undifjuc  cremavit ;  ac  solos  retinult  Sib^-IIiiios ; 
hos  quoque  dilectu  habito ;  condiditque  duobus  forulis  auratis  sub 
Palatini  Appllinis  basi."  Tacitus  refers  to  the  same  circumstance, 
Ann,  vi.  12.  Similar  examinations  bad  been  made  on  various  occa- 
sions under  the  republic,  and  again  by  Tiberius,  a.  u.  772.  Dion, 
Ivii.  18. 

*  Suet.  Oct.  31.;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  57. ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  14. 
The  peculiar  mode  of  computing  time  used  by  the  Romans  led  to  this 
confusion.  Observe  the  last-mentioned  writer's  expressions :  "  Xam 
quum  oporteret  diem  qui  ex  quadrantibus  confit  qttarto  quoque  anno 
confecto  antequam  quintus  ineiperet,  intcrcalare,  illi  quarto  nan  peracto 
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the  month  Quintilis  had  been  changed  to  Julius  in     oiap. 
honour  of  the  chief  pontiff,  who  had  accomplished 


the  reformation  of  the  calendar  in  the  year  708, 
and  the  month  itself  had  been  chosen  as  that  of 
the  reformer's  birth.  The  precedent  was  seized  to 
invent  a  fresh  distinction  for  the  new  reformer, 
and  Sextilis  was  duly  changed  to  Augustus.  The 
emperor  indeed  had  been  born  in  September ;  but 
the  glories  of  the  month  which  precedes  it  in  the 
calendar  had  eclipsed  the  estimation  even  of  that 
auspicious  epoch.  The  decree  of  the  senate  by 
which  the  transfer  was  sanctioned  declared  that 
the  month  henceforth  to  be  styled  Augustus  was 
the  most  fortunate  to  the  empire  of  all  the  twelve ; 
for  in  that,  Octavius  had  commenced  his  first  consul- 
ship; in  that,  the  legions  on  the  Janiculum  had 
devoted  themselves  to  his  service ;  in  that,  his  three 
triumphs  had  been  celebrated ;  in  that,  finally,  Egypt 
had  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  civil 
discord  had  reached  its  term.  The  citizens,  it  is 
recorded,  ratified  the  decree  with  a  plebiscitum,  on 
the  motion  of  a  tribune  of  the  people.^ 

The  biographer  of  Augustus  has  enumerated  the  Acts  of 
principal  acts  of  religion  which  the  second  Caesar  po^SSaltc. 
performed;    but  some  of  them  at  least  were  the 
pious  deeds  of  a  period  anterior  to  his  pontificate. 
The  erection  or  repair  of  temples  was  a  work  of 
munificence  from  which  no   private  citizen  was 

8ed  incipiente  intercalabant post  hoc  unum  diem  quinto  quo- 

que  incipiente  anno  intercalari  jussit.**    The  bissextile  years  had  been 
712,  715,  718,  721,  724.  727,  730,  733,  736,  739,  742,  745.    The  cor- 
rection took  place  doubtless  in  the  following  year.    From  745  there 
was  no  further  intercalation  till  761.    Ideler,  Chronol,  ii.  132. 
^  Suet.  /.  r. ;  Dion,  Iv.  6. ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  12. 
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oiiAr.  excluded,  and  this  the  first  of  the  citizens  had 
effected  himself  on  an  extensive  scale,  besides  in- 
stigating others  to  emulate  him  in  the  aame  career. 
There  may  have  been  some  irregularity  however 
in  the  ritual  restorations  which  he  enacted,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  pontiff  Lepidus  was  made 
the  organ  of  his  patron's  policy.  The  customary 
supplication  for  the  safety  of  the  state  was  renewed 
after  long  disuse  in  the  year  725 ;  the  flamen  of 
Jupiter  was  reappointed,  and  the  Lupercalia  and 
other  festivals  revived  probably  about  the  same 
time ;  and  lastly  the  year  737  was  rendered  famous 
by  the  celebration  of  the  secular  games,  a  grand 
service  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the  gods  for  the 
general  weal.  On  this  occasion  it  is  recorded  that 
the  quindecemvirs  announced,  upon  inspection  of 
the  sibylline  books,  that  the  secular  festival  ought  to 
be  held.  The  nature  and  purport  of  this  traditional 
solemnity  were  but  faintly  indicated ;  Augustus  ap- 
pointed the  most  experienced  jurist  and  antiquary 
of  the  time,  Ateius  Capito,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  them ;  and  at  his  suggestion  the  various 
ceremonies  were  ordained  and  duly  executed,  the 
most  interesting  of  which,  at  least  in  our  eyes, 
must  have  been  the  choral  performance  of  the 
hymn  which  Horace  the  court  poet  composed  at 
his  patron's  desire.^  After  these  and  other  honours 
paid  to  the  national  gods,  Augustus  proceeded  to 
exhibit  next  to  them  his  veneration  for  the  national 
heroes.     He  repaired  the  edifices  which  had  been 

*  The  ludi  secularcs  were  performed  a.  u.  737.  It  was  doubtless 
in  bis  pontifical  character  that  Augustus  forbade  the  Komans  to  use 
the  Druidical  worship.     Suet.  Claud,  25. 
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constructed  in  past  times  by  the  great  statesmen     chap. 


XXXI. 


and  warriors  of  the  republic,  and  allowed  the 
names  of  the  founders  to  continue  to  adorn  them, 
instead  of  replacing  them,  as  custom  would  have 
permitted,  by  that  of  the  restorer.  It  was  no  point 
of  his  ambition  to  display  himself  as  the  author  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  throw  the  past  into 
the  shade ;  on  the  contrary,  both  his  temper  and 
his  policy  led  him  to  juster  views,  and  induced 
him  to  cherish  every  link  of  the  chain  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  consuls  and  imperators  of  the 
ancient  commonwealth.  He  thronged  the  corridors 
of  the  Augustan  forum,  which  he  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  Julian,  with  the  statues  of  the  most 
famous  captains  of  Roman  story,  arrayed  in  the 
triumphal  ornaments  which  they  had  won  and 
worn  successively.  An  imperial  edict  declared 
that  he  placed  them  thus  conspicuously  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens,  in  order  that  his  countrymen 
might  estimate  by  their  model  both  his  own  actions 
and  those  of  future  princes.^ 

The  position  of  the  emperor,  as  regarded  the  le-  vn.  Legit- 
gislative  and  judicial  functions  pertaining  to  his  judicui 
several  capacities,  requires  to  be  examined  sepa-  ^"^Jl^^^*^. 
rately. 

The  making  of  the  laws  was  the  great  prerogative 
of  the  Roman  people,  which  they  had  never  sur- 
rendered to  any  magistrate.  When  the  assemblies 
of  the  curies  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  maintained 
only  for  the  sake  of  certain  technical  formalities,  it 
was  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  alone  that  laws 

>  Sucton.  Octem,  31. 
II  2 
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niAP.     properly  so  called  (leges)  could  be  passed,  on  the 
motion  of  a  senatorial  mainstrate  for  the  ratification 


of  the  project  of  law  already  approved  by  the 
senate.  But  the  plebiscita,  which  from  an  early 
period  of  the  republic  had  the  force  of  law,  and  were 
binding  upon  all  classes  of  citizens,  were  proposed 
by  the  tribunes  and  enacted  by  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  This  power  of  making  laws  is  necessarily 
the  attribute  of  sovereignty:  wherever  it  really 
resides  and  is  recognized,  there  the  real  power  of 
the  state  must  actually  centre.  Augustus  professed 
to  wield  a  delegated  authority.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt therefore  to  suspend  the  legislative  functions 
either  of  the  senate  or  the  people :  he  merely  studied 
to  guide  and  control  them;  and  in  so  doing  he 
shewed  the  way  to  his  successors  gradually  to 
supersede  them.  Accordingly  both  the  senate  and 
the  people  continued  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation.  Every  ordinance  which  the  emperor 
wished  to  receive  the  force  of  law  was  made  to  pass 
at  his  instance  through  the  regular  stages,  accord- 
iie  assumes  ing  to  the  forms  of  the  old  constitution.  His  care 
gativeof  now  was  to  prevent  others  from  proposing  laws, 
initiauon.  independent  of  his  counsel  and  suggestion:  he 
wished  the  initiative  to  be  actually  or  virtually 
confined  to  his  own  hands.  Under  the  common- 
wealth both  the  consuls,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the 
tribunes  had  possessed  this  prerogative  of  initiation. 
Augustus  had  certain  reasons  for  declining  to  be 
either  consul  or  tribune ;  but  he  retained  the  sub- 
stance of  either  office  by  the  anomalous  potestas 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  conferred  upon  him. 
In  this   consular  capacity  he  accepted  a  specific 
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permission  to  propose  a  single  measure  at  any  sit-     chap. 

ting  of  the  senate.    It  does  not  appear  why  he  thus 

restricted  himself;  nor  again  why  his  successors 
relaxed  this  limitation  and  allowed  themselves  at 
last  to  propose  as  many  as  five  enactments  on  the 
same  day.  It  would  seem  that  the  licence  assumed 
by  Augustus  was  extensive  enough  for  any  practical 
purpose ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  used 
his  tribunitian  power  for  introducing  plebiscita  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  the  actual  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes, whom  he  overshadowed  from  his  superior 
eminence,  were  doubtless  too  well  drilled  in  com- 
pliance to  exercise  their  initiatory  functions  ex- 
cept at  his  special  instance.  Thus,  without 
abrogating  the  functions  either  of  the  senate  or 
the  people,  which  continued  to  exist  and  were  oc- 
casionally referred  to  for  at  least  two  centuries,  the 
emperor  became  in  fact  the  sole  fountain  of  the 
national  legislation,  and  it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  that 
any  obstruction  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
enactments  by  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
suffrages. 

But  occasions  might  still  arise  when  Augustus  The  em- 
might  not  choose  to  propose  a  law  directly,  and  yet  edicts. 
might  wish  a  certain  colour  or  interpretation  to  be 
given  to  existing  statutes.  Here  also  the  strict 
forms  of  the  constitution  substantially  befriended 
him.  The  magistrates  who  possessed  judicial  func- 
tions, or  in  the  Roman  phrase,  jurisdiction, — such 
as  the  consuls  originally,  the  praetors,  and  in  certain 
cases  the  tribunes  also,  in  the  city,  the  proconsuls 
and  propnetors  in  the  provinces, — were  enjoined 
to  publish  their  edict  or  proclamation,  in  which  they 

II  3 
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rH  vp.  Jeclar^  beforehand  the  principles  on  which  their 
"^  J^roision?  woidd  be  guided  in  cases  for  which  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  offered  no  solution.  In  his 
consular  or  tribunitian  capacity  Augustus  might 
claim  to  sit  upon  the  bench  of  justice.  He  too 
mi^ht  take  <xrcasion  to  announce  his  views  of  law  by 
edict :  with  this  advantage,  that  whereas  the  juris- 
diction of  other  magistrates  ii\'as  local,  his  was  un- 
limited: while  theirs  was  specific,  his  was  general; 
while  theirs  was  temporary,  his  was  life-long.  The 
force  of  their  edicts  was  circumscribed,  while  his 
were  unlimited  in  duration,  and  even  survived  his 

« 

own  decease  if  the  senate  consented  to  confirm  the 
acts  of  the  departed  emperor.  The  decisions  of 
the  emperor  therefore  could  not  fail  to  accumulate 
more  and  more  authority.  The  exact  limits  of 
their  validity  would  not  be  too  closely  scanned. 
He  would  be  emboldened  in  course  of  time  to  de- 
clare not  only  what  was  the  law,  but  what  should  be 
the  law,  and  still  the  people,  if  they  discovered  the 
encroachment,  would  in  fear  and  adulation  only  the 
more  applaud  it.  But  Augustus,  and  even  his  suc- 
cessors, were  for  the  most  part  extremely  temperate 
in  pressing  this  grave  prerogative.  They  continued 
to  seek  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  after  they  had 
ceased  to  refer  to  the  people  for  every  important 
decision  to  which  they  wished  permanent  authority 
to  attach.  Meanwhile,  the  magistrates,  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  states  and  corporations,  and 
lastly  private  citizens  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
I)alace  with  questions  for  the  emperor's  solution, 
livery  day  new  cases  arose  in  the  administrative 
system  of  the  empire,  which  called  for  his  authori- 
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tative  solution.    The  rescript  or  reply  which  issued     chap. 
from  his  council  chamber  was  gladly  accepted  by  a 


perplexed  executive,  and  registered  for  future  re-  rcictIpu 
ference  in  the  public  archives.  In  process  of  time  tuUDM?***' 
the  edicts,  the  rescripts,  and  the  official  letters  of 
the  emperor  were  collected,  compared,  and  metho- 
dized, and  a  vast  mass  of  imperial  legislation  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  customary  use  under  the 
name  of  the  prince's  constitutions.^ 

But  Augustus  at  least  did  not  live  to  witness  Misconcei^. 
these  distant  results.  If  he  was  not,  in  any  strict  ph^*^**** 
sense,   the  maker  of  the  laws,  still  less  was  he  "\*?**"1 

SOlutUB. 

exempted  from  the  obligation  to  obey  them.  The 
misconception  which  long  existed  on  this  point 
among  the  learned  has  been  cleared  away  by  a 
subtler  criticism,  sharpened  in  the  struggle  for  con- 
stitutional freedom,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  now 
as  an  obsolete  memorial  of  those  pretended  rights 
of  despotism  against  which  the  philosophical  jurists 
of  modem  Europe  have  successfully  contended. 
But  it  is  not  long  since  the  autocracy  of  the 
Austrian  Caesars  was  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the 
"  lex  regia  "  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  even  from  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
people  had  formally  released  their  sovereign  from 
every  law  and  ordinance  of  the  state.  It  is  true 
that  the  Roman  jurists,  at  least  from  the  third 
century  of  the  empire,  were  prone  to  magnify  the 

^  GraiuB,  1.  5. :  ^'  Consiitutio  Frincipis  est  quod  Impcrator  dccreto 
▼el  edicto  Tel  epistola  constituit;  nee  unquam  dubitatum  est  quin  id 
legis  Ticem  obtineat,  cum  ipse  imperator  per  legem  imperium  accipiat." 
The  reason  here  assigned  is  of  course  illegitimate,  but  in  the  time  of 
Gaius  (circa  A.  d.  150),  the  theory  of  the  constitution  was  forgotten 
or  overlooked  even  bj  the  jurists  Uiemselves. 

II  4 
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CHAP,  imperial  prerogatives,  and  sought  to  place  them 
upon  the  basis  of  such  a  popular  donation.  Jus- 
tinian himself  asserts  boldly  that  whatever  the 
prince  wills  has  the  force  of  law,  because  the  people 
has  surrendered  to  him  all  its  own  sovereignty  and 
power  *,  and  that  by  the  special  enactment  deno- 
minated the  Royal  Law,  through  which  he  received 
the  imperium.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
had  preceded  the  great  legislator  in  declaring  that 
the  law  of  the  im[>erium  has  released  the  sovereign 
from  the  forms  of  law.*  Ulpian  had  said,  still 
more  concisely,  "  The  prince  is  released  from  the 
laws ; "  ^  and  this  same  phrase  is  used  by  the  historian 
Dion^,  a  courtier  and  a  minister,  to  express  the 
entire  independence  of  all  legal  restrictions  which 
the  emperor  enjoyed.  Doubtless  these  authorities 
reflect  the  actual  sentiments  of  their  own  days ;  it 
is  not  less  certain  however  that  the  language  they 
used,  the  old  technical  language  of  Roman  law, 
bore  in  fact  no  such  meaning  as  the  phrase  seems 
in  strictness  to  convey.  It  is  seldom  perhaps  that 
a  mere  verbal  ambiguity  or  incorrectness  has  led 
to  so  grave  a  misapprehension  as  in  the  instance 
before  us.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  best  ages  of  the  commonwealth 

*  JustinioD,  Inst.  i.  tit.  3.  6. :  ^'  Quod  principi  placuit  legis  habet 
vigorem,  cum  lege  regia  qua*  dc  ejus  iiupcrio  lata  est,  populus  ei  et 
in  cum  omne  suum  imperium  et  potcstatcm  concessit.** 

*  In  pr.  D.  dc  Const.  Princ. :  "  Licet  enim  lex  imperii  solennibus 
Juris  imperatorcm  solverit,  nihil  tamen  tarn  proprium  Imperii  est, 
quum  Icgibus  vivcre/* 

'  D.  i.  tit.  3.  31. :  "  Princeps  legibus  solutus  est.** 

*  Dion,  liii.  18.:  XiXuin-ai  ydp  ^i)  tCjv  vofxutv  it^  avrd  r&  XanrtxA 
pyfsara  Xfyii'  rovr  iarw,  iXtvOtpot  drr6  trdui^q  dvayKoUiQ  vofiiatt^  fw, 
and  comp.  c.  28. 
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the  legal  term,  "to  be  released  from  the  laws,"     chap. 

.  XXXL 

meant  simply  a  specific  exemption  from  some  par-  ^__^ 
ticular  law.  If  a  candidate  for  public  honours  was 
permitted  by  special  enactment  to  sue  for  a  magis- 
tracy before  the  legal  age,  he  was  said  to  be  "  re- 
leased from  the  laws;"^  if  an  imperator  obtained 
leave  to  enter  the  city  before  the  day  appointed  for 
his  triumph,  the  same  phrase  was  applied  to  him  ^  : 
so  when  a  citizen  was  allowed  to  be  buried  within 
the  walls,  or  a  pnetor  to  absent  himself  more  than 
ten  days  from  the  city.^  The  same  phrase  was 
applied  to  Julius  Ctesar,  the  same  to  Augustus, 
when  they  demanded  exemption  from  special  re- 
strictions ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
latter  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  course  of 
his  principate  shows  that,  at  least  in  his  time,  the 
Komans  were  fully  sensible  of  its  technical  limita- 
tion. But  these  occasional  exemptions  were  easily 
converted  into  precedents.  When  the  senate  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  a  deceased  emperor  his  successors 
might  claim  to  step  at  once  into  all  his  immunities. 
The  imperium  was  still  formally  conferred  by  a 
senatorial  decree,  representing  the  law  of  the  curies, 
an  example  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  case  of  Vespasian.^     This  document,  a  portion 

^  As  in  the  case  of  Fompeius.     Cic.  pro  Leg,  Manil,  21. 

«  Suet.  JvL\%, 

^  Cicero,  de  Legg*  ii.  23.,  Philipp,  ii.  13.  In  all  these  cases  the 
phrase  is  clearly  adopted  from  much  earlier  usage. 

^  A  considerable  fragment  of  this  decree  was  discovered  at  Rome 
engraved  on  a  brazen  tablet,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  published  by  writers  on  Roman  law,  and  editors 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  The  passage  which  bears  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  us  runs :  —  ^*  Utique  quibus  Icgibus  plebctve  scitis  scrip- 
turn  fuit  ne  Divus  Aug.  Tiberiusvc  Julius  Csesar  Aug.  Tiberiusque 
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CHAP,  of  which  still  exists,  declares  that  the  new  emperor 
shall  enjoy  every  exemption  as  well  as  every  func- 
tion bestowed  upon  his  predecessors,  and  such 
doubtless  was  the  prescribed  formula  employed  at 
each  accession.  We  shall  find  however  that  this 
sweeping  donation  did  not  supersede  the  action  of 
the  senate,  which  continued  to  a  late  period  to 
dispense  the  various  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
one  by  one,  with  affected  hesitation.  It  was  not 
till  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  that 
only  for  special  reasons,  that  it  conferred  all  to- 
gether, immediately  after  the  imperium,  "  the 
name  of  Augustus,  and  father  of  his  country,  the 
proconsular  and  tribunitian  powers,  and  the  right 
of  initiative  in  the  senate."  ^ 
The  -ux  It  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  usage  with 
the  literal  sense  of  the  document  just  referred  to : 
nevertheless,  in  questions  of  this  sort  the  clear 
records  of  history  must  prevail  over  the  bare  letter 
of  the  law,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may  some- 
times deflect  widely  in  practice  from  its  gram- 
matical purport.  The  decree  however  which  has 
been  cited  was,  we  may  suppose,  an  example  of 
the  lex  regia  to  which  the  imperial  jurists  refer  as 

Claudius  Cesar  Aug.  Germanicus  tenercntur,  iis  legibus  plebisque 
scitis  Imp.  Csesar  Vespaaianus  solutus  sit :  quseque  ex  qu&que  lege 
rogatione  Diyum  Aug.  Tiberiumve  Jul.  Ca^sarem,  Tiberiumque 
Claudium  Ciesarem  Aug.  Grcrmanicum  facere  oportuit,  ea  omnia  Imp. 
Cassari  Vcspasiano  Aug.  facere  llceat.**  The  emperors  omitted  are 
evidentlj  those  whose  acts  the  senate  had  refused  to  ratify. 

^  Lampridius,  Alex,  Sev,  1,  8.  The  emperor  himself  remarks  upon 
it  as  a  novelty :  "  Qusb  omnia  novo  exemplo  uno  die  in  roe  contu- 
listis.**  Afler  this  time  it  became  common  to  confer  all  these  functions 
together,  but  still  not  till  the  imperium  had  been  first  bestowed. 
Comp.  Capitol.  Max.  et  Balb.  8. ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  11,  12. 
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the  foundation  of  the  sovereifm  power.    This  law  de-     chap. 

rived  its  name  from  the  period  of  kingly  rule,  when  

the  chief  of  the  Roman  state  received  his  investi- 
ture from  the  assembly  of  his  nobles.  In  spite  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  regal  title  was  re- 
garded, the  name  continued  perhaps  to  be  attached 
to  every  lex  curiata  de  imperio  throughout  the 
period  of  the  commonwealth,  and  thus  survived  to 
Avitness  the  revival  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  its  consolidation.  Yet  even 
under  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  most  despotic 
of  the  emperors,  the  Romans  might  still  console 
themselves  with  reflecting  that  no  king  reigned  in 
Rome.  The  imperial  medals  struck  in  the  metro- 
politan mint  abstained  from  this  hateful  title.  It 
was  only  in  the  provinces,  and  under  the  decent 
veil  of  a  foreign  language,  that  the  idea  could  be 
suggested  to  the  public  mind  by  the  term  basileus 
inscribed  on  the  coins  which  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.^  The  Greek  writers  indeed  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  ascribe  the  royal  title  to  the 
emperor  without  reserve ;  but  in  Latin  it  is  only 
to  be  found,  I  believe,  thus  applied  among  the 
solecisms  of  the  African  Tertullian,  and  in  the  me- 
taphors of  a  poetaster  such  as  Claudian.^  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  the  emperors  should  have  re- 
frained so  carefully  from  appropriating  it,  since  the 
very  mansion  which  the  chief  pontiff  inhabited  was 

1  Spanheim,  de  Urn  Numism,  p.  686. ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm.  viii. 
366. 

*  Tertull.  de  Virgin.  VeL  17.:  "Ut  ait  Romana  quaedam  regina." 
Claudian,  Epith,  Hon.  263, : 

•«  Magnorum  sobolcs  regum  pariluraque  regcs.** 
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The  name 
of  "Cctar.* 


technically  denominated  the  regia}  But  the  wreath 
of  the  emperor,  the  symbol  of  the  widest  and 
noblest  sovereignty  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
ensign  of  a  Julius,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Trajan, 
finally  gathered  round  it  a  glory  of  its  own,  and 
eclipsed  with  its  halo  of  brilliant  associations  the 
pallid  lustre  of  Oriental  diadems.^ 

But  this  consummation  falls  only  just  within 
the  limits  of  the  long  period  before  us.  It  was 
impossible  indeed  that  the  sovereign  who  wielded 
the  powers  of  so  many  distinct  offices  should  not 
soon  acquire,  at  least  in  popular  language,  some 
peculiar  designation  expressive  of  this  aggregate 
supremacy.  It  mattered  not  that  the  designation 
bore  no  such  literal  meaning ;  or  rather  it  suited 
the  imperial  policy,  and  accorded  not  less  with 
popular  prejudice,  that  its  actual  signification 
should  be  wide  of  the  idea  it  was  really  intended 
to  convey.  Octavius  was  the  adopted  heir  of 
Julius  Caesar:  from  the  moment  of  his  adoption 
the  surname  of  Caesar  became  appropriated  to  him, 
and  it  was  by  this  name  accordingly  that  he  was 
most  familiarly  known  to  his  own  contemporaries. 
Modern  writers  for  the  sake  of  distinction  have 
agreed  for  the  most  part  to  confine  this  illustrious 
title  to  the  first  of  the  CsBsarian  dynasty ;  but  we 

1  The  same  name  was  applied  to  a  state  pavilion  in  the  theatres, 
and  to  any  public  hull  or  curia  of  peculiar  magnificence ;  as  by  Statius, 
Sylv,  I.  i.  30. :  '^  Belligeri  sublimis  regia  Paul!/*  Hence,  I  conceive, 
rather  than  from  any  supposed  convertibility  of  the  terms  imperator 
and  flatriXivcj  the  imperial  halls  of  justice  were  denominated  ^otXiKui, 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  linen  fillet  is  a  sacrifi- 
cial, the  wreath  of  laurel,  or  rather  bay,  a  military  ensign ;  the  golden 
band  surmounted  with  spikes  or  rays,  the  parent  of  our  modem 
crowns  and  coronets,  is  a  token  of  divinity. 
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should  doubtless  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the     chap. 

XXXI. 

gradual  process  by  which  the  idea  of  a  djniastic  ^ 
succession  fixed  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans, 
if  we  followed  their  own  practice  in  this  particular, 
and  applied  the  name  of  Caesar  not  to  Augustus 
only,  but  also  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius,  to  the 
scions  of  the  same  lineage  who  succeeded  him,  and 
even  to  those  of  later  and  independent  dynasties.^ 
As  late  indeed  as  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  Roman 
monarch  was  still  eminently  the  Caesar.  It  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  our  era  that  that 
illustrious  title  was  deposed  from  its  pre-eminence, 
and  restricted  to  a  secondary  and  deputed  authority. 
Its  older  use  was  however  revived  and  perpetu- 
ated, though  less  exclusively,  through  the  declining 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  has  survived  with  perhaps 
unbroken  continuity  even  to  our  own  days.  The 
Austrian  Eaiser  still  retains  the  name,  though  he 
has  renounced  the  succession,  of  the  Cajsars  of 
Rome,  while  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  pretends  to 
derive  his  national  designation  by  direct  inherit- 
ance from  the  Caesars  of  Byzantium. 

'  Dion  (111.  40.)  gives  it- as  the  advice  of  Msecenas,  wc  ftyt  to  fiiv 

wpayika  ro  ri|C  fiovapxia^  <*^Vj  ^^  ^  ovofia  rijc  /3a<nX(Jac  ^  Kai  i'traparov 
^o^riBpc,  Tovro  fiiv  fii|  irpo<rXa§pC)  ^V  ^i  ^')  tov  KaioapoQ  irpotrriyopitf  XP^' 
fitvoQ  aitrdpxii^ 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

THE  nrPERIAL  ADMlNnSTRAXION. —  1.  THE  PEOPLE:  2.  THE  PRI- 
VILEGED ORDERS  ;  THE  SENATE,  AND  THE  KNIGHTS.  :  3.  THE 
MAGISTRATES;  THE  CONSULS,  THE  PRJfiTORS,  THE  JUDGES, 
THE  QU£STORS,  AND  iEDILES ;  THE  PREFECT  OF  THE  CITT; 
MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS. — OFFICIALISM — THE  PROCONSULS  AND 
GOVERNORS  OF  THE  PROVINCES :  THE  MUNICIPAL  PRIVILEGES 
OF  THE  PROVINCES.  —  4.  THE  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT : 
5.  THE  FINANCES;  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURE  AND  SOURCES 
OF   REVENUE. — CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

CHAP.     The  last  chapter  has  presented  to  us  the  portrait 

XXXIL  ^  ^  ^ 


of  the  emperor  himself,  standing  out  unrelieved 
su^ect  of    from  the  blank  canvas ;  our  next  step  must  be  to 
theimJSrili  fill  11^  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  to  give  life 
ajiministra-  g^^d  reality  to  this  central  figure,  and  harmonize 
the  colouring  of  its  parts.      I  proceed  to  bring 
under  a  rapid  review  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  imperial  administration,  to  describe  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  Roman  people,  the  func- 
tions and  prerogatives  of  the  privileged  orders, 
the  powers  of  the  principal  magistrates,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  the  military  and  financial 
systems   of   the    empire,    as    constituted    by   the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.     The  settlement  effected 
by  Augustus  endured  in  its  main  features  through- 
out the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which  now  lie 
before  us;    but  that  long  period  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  the  great  revolution  which 
broke  the  sceptre  of  the  Antonines,  and  finally 
subordinated  the  civil  to  the  military  institutions  of 
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the  stete.     Even  before  the  era  of  the  accession  of     chap. 

Pertinax  we  shall  remark  in  particular  instances  

the  innovations  of  time  and  circumstance,  and  ob- 
serve the  general  gravitation  of  the  whole  machine 
towards  a  more  absolute  despotism. 

The  victor  of  Actium,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  i.  conitJtu. 
found  the  people  assembled  in  their  centuries,  the  uons  JT^ 
acknowledged  arbiters  of  every  project  of  law  sub-  ^*  ^|J*™" 
mitted  to  them  by  the  senate,  while  in  their  tribes  «nder  the 
they  could  originate  measures  of  their  own,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  tribunes,  and  enforce  them  upon 
the  collective  body  of  the  citizens.     The  course  of 
political  change,  which  in  the  best  ages  of  the  re- 
public had  elevated  the  commons  to  a  full  equality 
with  the  patrician  class,  had  gradually  extended 
the  authority  of  the  popular  assemblies,  and  con- 
stituted them  in  fact,  at  the  moment  when  the 
republic   was   passing  into   an   empire,   the   real 
makers  of  the  laws.      This  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty the  master   of  the  commonwealth  could 
neither  safely  seize  himself,  nor  abandon  to  a  co- 
ordinate power  in  the  state.     He  began  therefore 
with  modestly  claiming  only  the  initiative  of  mea- 
sures, through  the  various  magistracies  of  which  he 
possessed  himself:  he  then  encroached  gradually 
with  his  rescripts  and  proclamations  upon  the  le- 
gitimate province  of  the  law,  and  thus  accustomed 
the  people  to  the  rarer  use  of  their  highest  and 
gravest  functions.     The  plebiscita  or  measures  ini- 
tiated by  the  tribes  were  the  first  to  cease.     The 
emperor  firmly  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  senate 
against  the  rivalry  of  the  comitia,  and  required  that 
every  measure  should  at  least  receive  the  assent  of 
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rn  t?  ih^  moT^  Cli^rrloas  b>iv.  before  it  was  stamped 
is  LiT«-  CT  :r.^  ixz  of  til-?  centaries.  It  was  not 
crrL.  L-jTever  if:-=:r  the  neizn  of  the  second  of  the 
prln»?>e»,  Tib^rla*,  that  the  people  were  actually 
s^iiisn^on-ri  '.'.  r.i:::y  a  law  at  all.  Still  less  were 
th-rv  inialgei  wi:h  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
prer»>zaLiVies,  by  which  they  had  asserted  their 
p<iramount  5«jvei>rignty  in  the  period  of  the  com- 
mon-:^«ealth.  Jealous  even  of  the  powers  they  en- 
trusted to  majrisrrates  of  their  own  appointment, 
they  had  admitted  an  appeal  from  the  civil  juris- 
diction to  their  own  superior  tribunal.  The  people 
assembled  in  their  tribes  exacted  from  their  officers 
an  account  of  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
inflicted  at  least  pecuniary  mulcts  in  cases  of 
malversation.  In  charges  affecting  the  life  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  the  culprit  was  summoned  before 
the  popular  judicature  of  the  centuries :  but  the 
law  was  tenderiv  considerate  to  the  interests  of 
the  criminal  and  the  feelings  of  his  judges,  and 
allowed  him  to  decline  the  appointed  trial  by  with- 
drawing into  exile.  Certain  of  the  allied  cities 
were  specified  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  accused 
Roman,  and  a  clause  in  the  compact  between  them 
and  the  republic  guaranteed  the  inviolability  of 
their  hospitable  retreats.  But  this  judicial  pre- 
rogative was  soon  absorbed  in  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  judges  appointed 
by  his  authority.^    The  right  of  appeal  was  silently 

•  Dion,  Ivi.  40. :  4k  ct  rov  ct'ifiov  to  cvtrKpirov  tv  ral^  <iayvwfitfiv  i^ 
rt/v  Tutv  ctKafTTfjfHuiv  aicpitifiav  fiirafTriinag,  to  t€  d^iutfia  rwr  apxatpttriw 
aiiT^  irfipyftriy  kvlp  TaiTtuQ  to  ^iXoriftov  dvri  tov  ^iXoytixov  v^dg  t^frai- 
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withdrawn  from  the  people,  and  vested  in  the  su-     chap. 
preme  ruler  of  the  state  alone:   the  privilege  of 


declining  a  trial  was  still  allowed  to  linger ;  but  it 
continued  to  offer  no  substantial  advantages  to  the 
culprit ;  for  the  allied  states  were  rapidly  absorbed 
into  the  imperial  provinces,  and  no  city  of  refuge 
extended  its  arms  to  receive  him.^  The  emperor, 
if  he  allowed  his  victim  to  evade  the  disgrace  or 
peril  of  condemnation,  appointed  him  his  place  of 
exile  on  some  barren  rock,  or  in  some  ungenial 
clime,  where  existence  was  itself  a  punishment ;  or 
if  he  withheld  this  miserable  favour,  constrained 
him  to  relieve  his  judge  by  self-destruction  from 
the  painful  necessity  of  ordaining  his  execution. 

The  duties  of  legislation  were  laborious ;  those  They  arc 

/•••i*..  ..-I.  1  t      .     ,t  deprived  of 

oi  jurisdiction  were  invidious  also ;  but  the  sove-  the  election 
reign  people  possessed  another  prerogative,  the  ^rate^* 
sweets  of  which  might  counterbalance  the  pains 
and  toils  of  all  their  other  functions.  Assembled 
in  their  centuries  the  Roman  citizens  appointed  to 
all  the  higher  magistracies  of  the  republic;  con- 
vened in  their  tribes  they  dispensed  the  lesser  or 
municipal  offices  of  the  city.  For  these  honourable 
distinctions,  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  serving 
the  commonwealth,  there  was  ever  a  crowd  of  com- 
petitors, to  strive  with  or  bid  against  one  another, 
to  descend  to  the  meanest  flattery  or  the  darkest 
intrigues,  to  hold  forth  shows  and  entertainments 
with  the  one  hand,  and  to  lavish  gold  with  the 

*  Gibbon  (Decl,  and  FaU,  ch.  iii.)  has  pointed  ont  in  striking  lan- 
guage the  impossibility  of  escaping  the  wrath  or  justice  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  in  his  summary  of  the  imperial  constitution  he  has  not 
paused  to  show  how  it  was  that  the  old  means  of  refuge  were  pre- 
cluded. 
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CHAP.     othtT.      EvcTv  Year  the  entire  personnel  of  the 

masristracv  was  renewed,   and   a   fresh   crowd  of 

candidates,  airaved  in  white  robes  and  attended 
by  experienced  canvassers,  glided  through  the 
streets  and  public  places,  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  or  throni:in<r  the  forums,  the  theatres  and 
the  Ixiths,  till  the  moment  arrived  when  the  voters 
were  marched  across  the  bridge^  and  penned  in  the 
Aorp/olL  and  admitted  in  secrecy  and  security  to 
place  their  ballots  in  the  urn.  The  mass  of  the 
citizens  divided  with  the  senate,  as  their  executive 
committee,  the  manifold  patronage  of  the  state. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  commonwealth,  ui- 
cluding  the  provinces,  were  mainly  confided  to 
tlie  care  of  the  latter  assembly;  and  while  the 
people  retained  the  appointment  to  the  metro- 
jx^litan  offices,  they  generally  allowed  the  senate 
to  nominate  the  proconsuls,  ambassadors  and  po- 
litical agents  to  serve  their  interests  abroad.  The 
value  of  these  ulterior  appointments  had  stimulated 
the  competition  in  the  field  of  Mars ;  the  race  for 
preferment  was  long,  but  it  was  cheered  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  spectators,  the  excitement  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  splendid  prospect  of  the 
prize.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  principate  to  tame 
down  the  passions  which  had  been  generated  in 
the  headlong  fury  of  this  career.  The  prizes  were 
multiplied  in  number,  and  diminished  in  dignity 
and  value.  Augustus  stepped  into  the  arena  of 
public  competition  to  recommend  candidates  of 
his  own  selection,  and  his  voice  was  more  influ- 
ential than  even  that  of  the  prerogative  century. 
He  may  have  adopted  some  specific  measures  for 
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controlling  the  elections,  and  ensuring  the  nomi-     cuaw 

nations  he   demanded.      Such  at  least  seems  to  '_ 

have  been  the  object  of  the  plan  he  devised,  of 
permitting  the  citizens  in  the  Italian  colonies, 
which  he  had  filled  with  partizans  of  his  own,  to 
send  up  their  votes  to  the  capital.^  By  thus  dis- 
pensing with  the  voters'  personal  appearance,  he 
might  obtain  a  multitude  of  suffrages  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  tendered  at  all,  and  over- 
power the  unruly  or  venal  voices  of  the  urban 
populace.  The  fate  of  the  popular  elections  was 
precipitated  by  the  discovery  the  candidate  soon 
made,  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  was  more 
efficient  than  that  of  the  people.  The  sordid 
compliances  demanded  of  the  canvasser  had  always 
galled  the  pride  of  the  Roman  patrician.  To  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  emperor  was  less  painful  to  him 
than  to  grasp  the  horny  palm  of  the  urban  artisan. 
Before  the  captain  of  the  armies,  the  prince  of  the 
senate,  the  high  priest  of  the  national  divinities,  he 
could  prostrate  himself  without  humiliation  in  the 
dust ;  but  to  cringe  to  the  barbarian  of  yesterday, 
or  the  freedman  whom  he  had  himself  emancipated, 
was  a  degradation  in  his  fastidious  view  to  which 
the  direst  necessity  could  hardly  reconcile   him. 

*  The  passage  from  which  we  Icam  this  curious  innovation  in  the 
principles  of  ancient  government  is  an  obscure  one.     Suet.  Oct,  46. : 

**  Italiam etiam  jure  et  dignatione  urbi  quodanimodo  pro  parte 

aliquA  adsequavit,  excogitato  genere  sufiragiorum,  quse  de  mngistmtibus 
urbicis  decuriones  colonici  in  suft  quisque  colonift  ferrcnt,  ^t  sub  diem 
comitiorum  obsignata  Romam  miltcrent.**  It  seems  probable  from 
the  context  that  this  indulgence  was  limited  to  the  twenty-eight  mili- 
tary colonics  of  Augustus.  Savigny  supposes  that  the  right  of  voting 
in  Uiis  manner  was  accorded  to  the  decurions  only.  Others  understand 
by  ferrenit  ferri  jvberentj  and  maintain  that  the  decurions  collected 
the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  townsmen  for  the  elections  of  the  capital. 
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Tlic  emperors  watched  and  profited  by  this  feeling. 
They  redoubled  the  amusements  of  the  people, 
while  they  withdrew  their  privileges;  and  if  a 
shadow  of  free  election  was  still  preserved  through 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  his  successor  promptly  swept 
it  away,  and  raised  but  a  transient  unheeded  mur- 
mur by  its  suppression.^  Caligula,  the  fourth  of 
the  Caesars,  restored  it  in  a  moment  of  caprice, 
only  to  be  finally  extinguished  the  moment  after. 

Augustus  however  was  actuated  by  no  deliberate 
wish  to  degrade  the  estimation  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, lie  may  have  considered  that  the  dictator 
had  gone  as  far  in  extending  the  franchise  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  would  justifj'.  His 
efforts  were  directed  rather  to  shutting  the  door 
against  the  provincials  than  throwing  it  more 
widely  open  ;  and  he  restricted  the  liberty  of  ma- 
numitting slaves  to  which  the  cupidity  of  needy 
masters  seemed  too  easily  tempted.  He  wished  the 
masters  of  the  Roman  world  to  be  distinofuished 
by  the  national  costume  in  which  they  had  so  long 
ruled  over  it.     During  the  late  disturbances  the 


«  Tiic.  Ann.  i.  15.:  "Turn  prlmiiin  comitia a campo  ad  patrcs  tran»- 
lata  sunt ;  nam  ad  cum  diem,  ctsi  potissima  arbltrio  principis,  quicdam 
tamcn  studiis  tribuum  fiebant.  Neque  populus  adeniptum  jus  questiu 
est  nisi  inani  rumore.*"  Julius  Csesar  had  materially  curtailed  the 
power  of  election ;  but  his  arrangement,  which  was  as  distinct  as  it 
was  arbitrary,  lasted  only  during  his  life.  Suet.  Jul,  41.  During  the 
triumvirate  the  elections  had  been  controlled,  but  Augustus  restored 
them  ostensibly  to  their  ancient  form.  Suet.  Oct.  40.  **  Comitiorum 
pristinum  jus  reduxit."  Comp.  Dion,  liii.  21.  Some  have  understood 
the  pristinum  Jus  to  mean  the  regulation  intro<lueed  by  Juliu^  and 
assuredly  the  practice  under  Augustus  differed  little  from  that  under 
his  predecessor.  Of  Caligula  Suetonius  says  (Calig.  16.),  "Tentavit 
comitiorum  more  revocato  suffragia  populo  redderc."  Comp.  Dion, 
lix.  9. 
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XXXII. 


use  of  the  short  military  lacema  had  superseded  even  55^; 
in  the  city  the  ample  folds  of  the  peaceful  toga. 
The  substitution  might  be  recommended  by  its 
convenience ;  but  it  was  deemed  unseemly,  and 
moreover  it  served  to  recall  painful  associations. 
Augustus  was  anxious  to  correct  it.  He  ab- 
stained however  from  repressive  measures,  and  with 
admirable  tact  contented  himself  with  repeating  a 
verse  from  the  jEneid  of  Virgil,  with  whose  noble 
accents  the  Roman  world  was  then  first  resounding. 
"Behold,"  he  exclaimed  with  indignant  irony, 
'^  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togaiamT^^ 
Nevertheless  the  necessities  of  his  position  induced 
him  to  pamper  this  ill-bred  populace  with  gratifica- 
tions which  could  not  fail  to  break  down  every 
remnant  of  personal  or  national  pride.  The  policy 
of  the  triumvir  had  been  a  perpetual  effort  to  coax 
or  terrify  the  unruly  citizens.  The  failure  of  the 
sources  whence  the  granaries  of  the  city  had  been 
supplied  had  long  held  his  affairs  trembling  in 
the  balance.  The  sagest  counsels  and  expedients, 
backed  by  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  force, 
had  barely  sufficed  to  maintain  order  while  Sextus 
was  threatening  Rome  with  famine.  This  dire 
experience  had  determined  the  emperor  never  to 
trust  his  power  to  the  caprices  of  the  seasons 
or  the  improvidence  of  a  dissolute  mob.^  Va- 
rious causes,  both  physical  and  moral,  combined 

I  Suet.  Oct,  40. 

'  An  anecdote  told  of  Augustus  by  Aurelius  Victor,  if  not  strictly 
credible,  may  at  least  attest  the  extreme  importance  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  due  supply  of  the  capital  with  grain  :  "  Gives  sic  amavit 
ut  tridui  frumento  in  horreis  quondam  viso  statuisset  venero  mori  si 
e  proYinciis  classes  interea  non  venirent."    Aurel.  Vict.  Epit,  i.  6. 
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to  imiK'de  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Italy 
at  a  time  when  the  population  of  its  cities,  and 
especially  of  Rome  itself,  was  rapidly  increasing, 
as  we  may  presume,  with  their  increasing  political 
importance.  Nor  were  the  methods  of  transport 
by  sea  sufficiently  matured  under  the  natural  laws 
of  exchange  to  supply  a  sudden  deficiency  in  the 
harvests  of  the  peninsula.  The  policy  of  pro- 
viding against  these  perilous  accidents  was  forced 
upon  every  successive  government.  But  the  change 
from  providing  plenty  in  the  markets  to  doling  gra- 
tuitous alms  to  every  poor  or  lazy  applicant,  was 
rapid  and  disastrous.  Pompeius  had  trodden  in  the 
one  course,  Cato  had  sanctioned  the  other.  Caesar 
had  modified,  while  he  admitted,  the  fatal  expedient 
of  a  free  largess,  and  the  triumvirs  had  resorted  to 
it  without  shame  or  remorse  to  prop  their  preca- 
rious usurpation.  Hitherto  however  the  aid  of  the 
magistrate  had  been  occasional  only  and  irregular. 
Augustus  reduced  it  to  a  system,  and  made  it  per- 
petual. Yet  even  he  saw  the  danger,  and  would 
have  grappled  with  the  difficulty,  had  he  not  been 
convinced,  as  he  himself  avowed  in  his  later  years, 
that  even  if  he  withdrew  his  gratuitous  distribu- 
tions, a  successor  or  a  rival  would  undoubtedly 
restore  them.  He  contented  himself  therefore  with 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  claims  to  his  bounty. 
When  he  came  to  power  he  found  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  the  male  sex  (for 
females  were  excluded)  enrolled  as  recipients  of 
the  public  dole.  It  was  by  the  exercise  of  no 
little  firmness  and  energy  that  he  reduced  this 
number  to  two  hundred  thousand  by  striking  off 
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fictitious  claimants  and  pretended  paupers,  and  by     chap. 
removing  into  his  colonies  as  many  as  could  be  1. 


tempted  to  emigrate.  The  Roman  commons  were 
themselves  an  impoverished  aristocracy  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  of  slaves  and  dependent 
foreigners.  Not  many  perhaps  among  them,  if 
they  chose  to  seek  employment,  could  sink  into 
absolute  want.  But  the  false  pride  of  political 
rank  revolted  from  the  vulgar  industry  of  trade 
and  labour ;  and  the  prejudice  which  a  wise  ruler 
would  have  combated  Mrith  mild  resolution,  was 
confirmed  by  this  ill-judged  indulgence.  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  his  care  to  import  grain  for  free 
distribution  from  the  most  abundant  regions  of  the 
empire,  for  which  object  he  kept  his  new  province 
of  Egypt  under  his  own  direct  control,  Augustus 
could  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  severe  scar- 
cities. The  tumults  which  ensued  upon  that  of 
732  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  another  in 
759  constrained  the  government  to  adopt  the 
harshest  measures  to  reduce  the  number  of  mouths 
in  the  famishing  city.  Then  it  was  that  Augustus 
confessed  that  these  largesses  were  working  un- 
mitigated evil,  retarding  the  advance  of  agricul- 
ture, and  cutting  the  sinews  of  industry.* 

The  senate  and  the  knights  were  orders  of  the  il  rune- 
Roman   people  distinguished   by  certain   political  wnate 
privileges  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens.  J!^"pu^|[,'^^^ 
The  former  of  these  I  have  ventured  to  designate 
as  the  executive  committee  of  the  people,  whom  in 
some  sense  it  represented :  for  under  the  republic 

>  Suet.  Oct  42.  46.     Comp,  Man.  Ancyr,  iii.  21. ;  Dion,  Iv.  10,  26. 
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CHv?.     to  have  exercised  any  of  the  magistracies  to  which 

the  people  elected  constituted  a  claim  to  admission 

into    irs   ninks.     It  transacted  with   dignity,  dis- 
patch, and  at  least  comparative  privacy,  many  state 
aiiliirs  which  could  not  be  confided  to  a  capricious 
and  turbulent  assemblv.     It  conferred  with  foreim 
envoys,  and  when  war  was  declared  by  the  joint 
res^^^lution  of  the  senate  and  people,  it  was  bj^  the 
cv>m:.\iot  ciiemv  of  the  senate  alone  that  hostihties 
worv  coiKKicte^L     The  senate  appointed  imiperators 
and  proconsuls,  decreed  them  their  provinces,  and 
gr.i:::ed  or  withheld  the  honours  of  the  supplica- 
tion and  the  triumph.     The  same  hand  held  not 
only  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth,  but  its  purse 
al>».> ;   it   im{K>sed  taxes   and   contributions  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  the  qua?stors  elected  by  the  people 
were  the  accountable  agents  of  the  senate.^     The 
religion  of  the  state,  a  political  instrument  hardly 
less  important  than   the  legions  or  the  treasury 
itself,  was  subjected  to  the  same  ultimate  control. 
Measures  to  l>o  submitted  for  the   ratification  of 
the  comitia  were  first  discussed  in  this  assembly. 
AlH>ve   alL  the   public   safety  was   formally  com- 
mitted to  its  guardianship,  and  at  a  crisis  of  un- 
usual danger  the  senate  was  authorized  to  suspend 
all  ordinarv  forms  of  law,  and  arm  the  consuls 
with  irresponsible  powers. 
Aagastas  Such  wcrc  the  principal  cares   of  this  august 

S^SSy  order   under  the   republic;   and   they  were   duly 
oftbe order,  repaid  by  the  favour  and  reverence  of  the  people, 

*  Cic.  in  Vatih.  15. :  "  Eripueras  senatul  provincue  decemendse  po- 
tesUtem,  imperatons  deligendi  judicium,  srarii  dispensationem,  qvm 
nunquam  aibi  pop.  Romanua  appetiTit.*^ 
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the  awe  and  subservience  of  foreigners,  the  robe  of  5Jap. 
honour,  by  which  its  members  were  distinguished, 
and  the  long  array  of  places  and  offices  to  which 
they  might  aspire.^  Augustus,  while  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  popular  interest  in  the  state,  was 
anxious  to  raise  up  a  barrier  of  wealth  and  rank 
between  himself  and  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
While  he  showed  himself  anxious  to  multiply  in 
many  directions  the  public  sources  of  profit  and 
dignity,  he  rigorously  confined  the  number  of  the 
senate  to  six  hundred,  the  limit  fixed  before  the 
civil  wars.  He  raised  the  property  qualification 
to  twelve  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  equivalent 
to  about  ten  thousand  pounds  of  our  money.^  In 
his  censorial  capacity  he  ejected,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  impoverished  and  the  unworthy,  and  the  ap- 
pointments he  made,  as  far  as  appears,  were  care- 
fully selected.  The  emperors  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  appointment  to  the  senate  exclusively ;  but 
their  practice  became  gradually  laxer.  The  ad- 
mission of  provincials  to  the  order  was  decried  by 
many  as  a  degradation  ;  but  more  judicious  ob- 
servers remarked  the  advantage  the  order  derived 
from  the  greater  simplicity  of  such  members*  tastes 

*  Cic.  pro  Cluent,  56. :  "  Senatorem  queri  non  posse  quod  ea  con- 
ditione  honores  petere  cocpissit  quodque  permulta  essent  omamenta 
qoibus  earn  molestiam  mitigare  posset,  locus,  auctoritas,  donii  splendor, 
apud  exteras  gentes  nomen  et  gratia,  toga  praetexta,  sella  curulis, 
insignia,  fasces,  exercitus,  imperia,  provincia;." 

'  Comp.  Suet.  Oct.  41.,  with  Dion,  liv.  17.,  and  the  annotations  of 
the  commentators.  The  ancient  Roman  law  restricted  the  citizen*8 
property  in  land  to  a  few  acres,  and  accordingly,  though  this  sump- 
tuary regulation  was  evaded  by  the  occupation  of  unlimited  tracts  of 
public  domain,  the  census  or  valuation  of  his  estate  regarded  his  per- 
sonal efiects  also. 


-i»-'5  TT^^-lBr     ll:    T 


•  'I  -/      -Liii  Tat  r^tiiTcir  jJinrr   ^f  liitir  vitmiiuLtiri.-     Bat  the 

^  ■;  ■;  ■  T  "  .  ~  * 

ir.vuiurri  ic  Jtaac  "v^'iTri  "r:iiii    :l   zhi&    "Ti^hi  of 


:iD«-a   dLtm.   mii    rv:^«:i*:t;tL  to    he    comiiected   bv  i 
!LL»ir  -i^inii  -mil  lie  iiiix:r?s;i»  ot  thtir  hooioarEd 

A:ir'i:2CiLs    Ii:*.:2«i*=ii   'hsu;  Tie    senate    sn-xiid   as- 
ienbdt    TV'j;::    -v^rv   iiLi:n rh    ^jC   kut    dlspcitcii   of 

menujers  iacajl  Te  presenu  Au  every  situnff.  In  the 
salzrj  iUfi  ztz^aSTi  entrial  mczitns  o£  September  and 
♦l*«i::»xer  iie  r»=Ieaaeii  cLeni  r^zm  this  ^tignin^  ser- 
vict:.  eiiecc  icIt  &  snaller  nuniber  choisen  bv  lot, 
w'zr  -vzin  Ciinazr^lnjini  sdii  to  meet  on  the  stated 
jLaSiai  M  caj3.  Yl*ir=  ui'ZsZ  hiive  been  a  large  amoant  of 
btLiii:e».  eTen  :inuer  the  empire,  to  occupv  so 
Tn.tr  T  cod-cillcri  2*:  onen  aiui  so  constantiv.  The 
idnzs  in'Ieeii  oi  the  renablican  legislation  were  for 
the  TZfj^z  p-art  oc-eenreu:  the  consul  or  next  su- 
perl-ir  i>iikrUtra:e,  in  his  ahsence.  proposed  the 
qucstioL.  of  the  day :  the  opinion  of  the  prince,  the 
coL^uIars,  and  other  past  magistrates^  were  asked 
in  order,  and  their  votes  were  given  bv  the  ballot. 
The  actual  ma^zistrates  were  forbidden  to  record 


'  These  ibreign  senaiors  ^rere  not  c«It  required  to  resioe  in  Rome, 
bot  forbidtien  to  reri^h  their  nAtire  ccuzttrr.  except  it  vere  SicilT  or 
tbe  Xarbooensu.  without  special  permlsAOQ  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
time  of  the  joucger  Plinj  cAndiJ^es  tor  odSce  were  compelled  to 
derote  a  third  part  of  their  propertj  to  the  acquisition  of  Unda  in 
Italy.  ^  Xow  is  the  time  to  seU,"  he  exclaimed  to  hb  ccnrrespondentA, 
when  Trajan  prooiulgated  this  decree :  **  Scin  tu  accessiase  pretinm 

agria,  prscipue  suburbanis  ? si  poenitet  te  Italiconim  prxdi- 

orum  hoc  Tetidendi  tempus  tarn  hercule  qnam  in  prorinciis  oompa- 
randi.**     Plin.  Epp.  tL  19. 
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their  suffrages.     Julius  Caesar  had  appointed  in  his     ciii^t*. 
consulship  that  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  should  , 


be  published ;  and  these  together  with  the  acts  of 
the  popular  assemblies  and  the  principal  events  of 
the  day  were  duly  registered  in  the  acta  diurna  or 
journal  of  the  city.  But  publicity  had  no  effect  in 
eliciting  the  truth ;  for  Caesar  himself,  and  after 
him  Antonius,  had  scandalously  falsified  the  re- 
ports, and  even  affixed  the  names  of  absent  sena- 
tors to  their  decrees  to  give  them  more  weight.' 
Augustus,  we  are  told,  forbade  this  publication : 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  merely  exercised  some 
discretion  in  the  proceedings  he  allowed  to  be 
divulged.^  At  least  we  find  reference  made  to  the 
recorded  acts  of  the  senate,  even  under  the  darker 
tyranny  of  Tiberius.  Under  Nero  their  publica- 
tion was  perhaps  an  affectation  of  liberality ;  but 
the  usage  continued  to  exist  to  the  latest  periods 
of  the  empire,  and  is  attested  by  the  histories  of 
the  third  centurv  of  our  era,  and  by  the  preamble 
to  the  code  of  Tneodosius  in  the  fourth.^ 

Among    the    most    cherished    instruments    of  nuuncuon 
government  used  by  Augustus  was  the  distribution  ^j!^"** 

I  See  the  just  complaints  of  Cicero  in  his  letters,  ad  Dtt?.  ix.  15., 
xii.  1.,  and  Philipp,  ▼.  4. 

'  Suet.  Oct  35.  Lcclerc  (Joumaux  Romains^  p.  245.)  supposes 
that  the  acta  temporum  D.  Augusti  referred  to  by  Pliny  (H,  N,  vii. 
11.)  are  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  comitia,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  senate.  I  rather  think  the  term  comprehends  all 
the  reports  of  public  events  promulgated  in  the  official  bulletin. 

'  See  for  instance  the  textual  citations  of  Vopiscus  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  at  the  election  of  the  emperor  Tacitus  :  Vopisc. 
Tac.  3.  seq.,  and  the  "  Gesta  in  Senatu  P.  R.  in  recipiendo  codice 
Theodosiano."  So  usual  was  it  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate  that  a  resolution,  the  publication  of  which  was  withheld,  was 
called  a  Senatusconsultum  tacitum :  see  Capitolinus,  Oordian,  12., 
who  speaks  of  thb  as  an  ancient  practice. 
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TE^"'       :c   :^:LiI  "irislij'i's*  Liu:»i:r  lir  iirlirr  ranis  of  the 

-Lbrir  iijr::«Lrr  li.  zI.L.n'=^^  :c  jerrr  iijT*cres:,  soch  as 

:l-'lr  Ln":crl:'i-     He  Ti^ri  Lis  i:LTri.T>:»n  to  create 

rji'^i:  TKrT^'.cis  zLijri':  T^Lnl-rpLTir  III  ibe  a-dmijiL^Tra- 
r'.c    :•:  irilrs.-     Tit   T-rcTiijces  irijcL  reraaiDed 
-i5-rr  iLr   :*.'-"rr:l   ::  Tiie  aeid;Tc:  o:i:Tiii litd  to  be 
i-^rlrn-ri  :j  !:•  ::  :-:c:5clir^  £.iid  j rs-torians.  while 
iL-i:  siI::':srT  ii-irs  wii-l  re-i^nirei  a  cenais  inierral 
l»eT^-^i   :l-r    :-.:nsulsL;r»   ^1*5   T.Ts:iMiiiSTil>h:i>  were 
i:*^  ::r  'hz  rrs^  tine  T>=:&Iiv er^^Tce-i.    WhLe  bliW- 
ever   lir    s-:rstii>e  of  lieir  aTiiLorirv  dwindled 
swaj.  -Le  hor.>urs  g^i  dlsiiijcdons  of  ihe  Stcators 
=-e::-s::-.v  :r.cTt:a5^L     The  laiidare  or  bi>c*ad  purple 
sxr.Z'e  il.i:^  ^he  eire  ci  the  M^ga.  and  the  black 
2^"^^^^   HTi-ri  ^l:i   a  silver  cresceit,  coEsiiroted 
Tie  Ir^ir^s   :-:  :he:r  irier.     Tie  l-es:  pLioes  were 
all  ::-ri  :iei:i  :i  tie  iieu:re  aiid  the  circus,  and 
they  bai'^ueToi  in  the  Caiitol  at  the  ruMic  charje. 
The  j.-eni.i'rsiC'n  accorded  in  ancient  times  to  the 
sons  of  senators  to  s:t  with  their  fathers  in  the 
as^eiLblv  was  re\-ive^i.  after  long  pros*.ription,  bv 
the  founder  of  t:-e  empire.     There  is  little  or  no 
trace  perhaps  of  the  steps  by  which  the  elective 
onler  of  the  senate-became  eventually  changed  into 
an  hereditary-  f>et>rage.     Such  it  had  undoubtedly 
U-coine  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era%  and  it 

'  Surn.  Oct.  41.:  "Quo  plures   fiartem    a.lminbtran'i«   republic* 
-pw\;::::r  ^"^  ^"  -cogiuvit.-     -n^  o^ces  .in  be  .p^l^^  m 
*  ^'^J.  TLeo.1.  vi.  til.  2.  s.  r2.).  xii.  lit.  1.  5S. 
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seems  probable  that  the  usage  we  have  just  noticed  ctiap. 
may  have  had  some  share  in  producing  the  innova-  ' 
tion.  The  notion  of  hereditary  right  seems  indeed 
to  grow  spontaneously  under  the  rule  of  the  one 
or  the  few.  It  was  soon  applied  to  the  imperial 
succession;  but  vehement  were  the  struggles  and 
bloody  the  revolutions  which  occurred  before  that 
principle  was  fixed  in  the  descent  of  the  throne. 

It  would  be  premature  to  examine  in  this  place  ciaim  of 
the  claims  of  the  senate  to  appoint  the  successor  to  to  elect  the 
the  sovereign  power,  which  it  continued  to  advance  ^'"p'"*"' 
with  more  or  less  success  through  several  centuries. 
After  the  disuse  of  the  comitia  of  the  curies,  the 
senate  seems  to  have  represented  that  patrician 
assembly,  as  most  akin  to  it  in  spirit  and  composi- 
tion, and  to  have  conferred  the  impcrium  upon  the 
magistrates  in  the  ancient  form.  The  lex  curiata 
or  lex  regia,  by  which  this  act  was  effected,  became 
the  legal  instrument  of  the  imperial  appointment, 
and  by  this  law,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  pre- 
rogatives and  exemptions  of  the  deceased  emperor 
were  solemnly  transferred  to  his  successor.  By 
the  same  instrument  the  acts  of  the  late  ruler  were 
duly  confirmed,  on  no  other  principle  than  that  by 
which  the  senate  of  the  republic  had  ratified  the 
proceedings  of  its  imperators  and  proconsuls.  We 
shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  the  senate  presumed, 
in  virtue  of  these  traditional  functions,  not  only 
to  confirm  the  appointment  or  succession  of  the 
emperors,  but  even,  when  opportunity  favoured,  to 
elect  them  of  its  own  free  choice.  Such  a  stretch 
of  prerogative  w.as  hailed  with  acclamations  by  the 
people,  and  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  the  majesty 
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Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  it  was  from  among  chap. 
them  that  the  vacancies  in  the  higher  order  were  ^  ' 
supplied.  The  property  required  for  the  knights 
was  one-third  of  that  demanded  of  the  senators. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
by  the  decoration  of  the  golden  ring,  and  to  the 
members  of  a  superior  class  among  them,  the  em- 
peror, after  the  example  of  the  ancient  censors, 
presented  a  horse,  as  a  symbol  of  military  rank. 
From  early  times  the  distinction  of  knighthood  had 
become  hereditary  in  many  families.  Even  the 
native  of  an  obscure  Italian  town  could  boast  that 
he  inherited  his  rank  through  several  generations.^ 
But  all  the  affection  with  which  men  regard  an 
honour  derived  from  their  progenitors,  and  all 
the  panegyrics  of  Cicero  and  compliments  of  the 
emperors,  which  continued  to  soothe  the  ears  of 
the  knights  of  the  empire,  could  not  avail  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  order  against  the  over- 
whelming infusion  of  meaner  blood,  by  which  it 
was  gradually  swamped.  Its  resj>ectability  was 
assured  by  no  limitation  of  number,  and  the  favour 
of  the  emperors  continued  to  make  the  cheap  dis- 
tinction still  cheaper,  till  it  lost  almost  all  its  at- 
traction. It  was  in  vain  that  an  imperial  decree 
could  order  the  knights  to  rank  next  in  dignity 
to  the  nobility  of  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  the 
wearing  a  golden  ring  was  conceded  even  to  slaves 
uf K)n  manumission.^ 

*  Ovid,  a  native  of  Sulmn,  couM  boast  (THkL  iv.  10.  7.)  that  he 

was 

"  Usque  a  proavis  vetus  ordinis  hafres." 

*  Cod.  zii.  tit.  32. :  *^  Ef[uite9  Kora.  secundum  gradum  post  claris^i- 
matas  dignitatem  obtinerc  juhemut :  **  ai\er  a  constitution  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valcns.    Comp.  Digest,  xl.  tit.  10.  1 . 
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I  pass  on  to  the  principal  executive  officers 
by  whom  tlie  empire  was  administered,  the  same 
generally  in  name  as  under  the  commonwealth,  the 
Siune  in  most  of  the  outward  ensigns  of  authority, 
and  even  in  their  ostensible  functions ;  yet  widely 
different  in  the  source  from  which  they  derived 
their  offices,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  accord- 
ingly administered  them. 

AVhen  the  emperor  first  took  his  seat  between  the 
consuls  in  the  senate-house,  he  pretended  to  elevate 
himself  as  the  most  eminent  of  private  citizens, 
to  a  level  with  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
magistracy  in  the  state.  But  the  legitimate  majesty 
of  the  consulship  dwindled  away  with  its  substantial 
|Knver,  and  the  lustre  he  reflected  as  sovereign 
ruler  upon  his  assessors  on  either  hand,  became  in 
no  long  time  the  proudest  distinction  remaining  to 
thorn.  Augustus  continued  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  senate  through  their  agency.  They  were  his 
eyes,  his  voice,  and  his  hands ;  and  the  most  wary 
of  his  successors  persisted  in  the  same  prudent  and 
mojorate  policy.^  The  Romans  allowed  themselves 
to  bo  deceived  by  the  mere  shadow  of  authority 
whioh  was  still  thrown  over  this  cherished  mams- 
traoy,  the  earliest  birth,  and  as  they  still  fondly 
doemod,  the  latest  pledge  of  their  freedom ;  while 
thoy  allowed  its  dignity  to  be  prostituted,  almost 
without  a  murmur,  to  the  mere  nominees  of  their 
aotual  rulers  :  Avhilo  they  acquiesced  in  its  degra- 
dation  by  the  process,  which  soon  became  habitual, 
of  transferring  it   month    by  month   or    even  at 

tan.n.?"''*  ^*'''*  **'"••  *•  *••  **<^""*^«»  Tiberius  per  consulcs  incipiebat, 
taiujuum  votor.^  lopuMioa  ot  ambi-uus  iuipcrandi.- 
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shorter  intervals,  from  one  imperial  favourite  to  chap. 
another,  that  it  should  be  absolutely  vacant,  for  ' 
however  brief  a  space,  shocked  and  distressed  them, 
and  it  was  cited  among  the  gravest  offences  of  the 
most  wanton  of  their  tyrants,  that  he  deprived  the 
state  for  three  days  of  its  supreme  magistracy.^ 
The  extraordinary  respect  which  the  people  still  per- 
sisted in  professing  for  this  almost  empty  title  encou- 
raged the  emperors  to  magnify  its  distinction  as 
the  most  brilliant  their  omnipotence  could  confer. 
From  the  time  of  Tiberius  they  ceased  to  make  even 
the  show  of  an  application  for  the  sanction  of  the 
tribes  or  senate  to  their  nominations.  Neither  poli- 
tical experience  nor  military  service  was  required 
as  a  qualification  for  it.  Ministers  of  the  imperial 
household,  who  were  generally  freedmen  of  foreign 
extraction,  rhetoricians  and  professors,  men  in  short 
of  any  grade  or  character  who  might  recommend 
themselves  to  the  monarch  by  subserving  his  per- 
sonal interests,  were  numbered  among  the  recipients 
of  his  most  shining  favours.^  Even  the  consular 
ornaments,  or  personal  insignia  of  the  office,  served 
to  content  the  candidates  for  whom  no  room  could 
be  found  on  the  curule  chairs.  These  ensigns 
were  the  same  which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  kings 
of  the  infant  state.    The  dignity  of  the  consuls  was 

'  Suet  Calig,  26. :  "  Consulibus  oblitis  de  natali  suo  edicerc  abro- 
gavit  xDagistratum,  fuitquc  per  triduum  sine  sutnma  potestate  res 
publica.** 

'  Juvenal,  vii.  197. : 

**  Si  fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhctore  consul ; 
Si  volet  hiec  eadem,  fies  de  consule  rhetor : " 

an  epigram  which  is  taken  from  Seneca,  ^'  Ex  professoribus  senatorcs, 
ex  senatoribus  professores.** 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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.-Ha?,     miirkeii  bv  the  wreath  ot'  laarel  on  their  brow,  the 

mbej.  or  ^rrir-ed  rtjbe  of  white  and  porple.  in  which 

zh^j  rert':«rtaeii  the  m«DSt  august  ceremonies  of  the 
narl*:>nal  tilth,  ^md  the  guard  of  lictors  bearing  the 
axe?  ar^d  r»>i»  in  token  of  their  summarv  aathoritr. 
Even  in  the  decrepit  a^es  of  Byzantine  autocracy 
the  Roman  consulship  was  still  qualified  as  the 
r:':b'.est  of  human  distinctions.'  The  vear  con- 
tinieii  to  be  named  after  these  magistrates  down 
tj  the  mii«ile  of  the  sixth  centurv  of  our  enu* 
Every  citizen  was  required  to  make  way  for  them 
and  even  to  dism«junt  on  meeting  them  in  the 
streets :  and  everv  other  masristrate  rose  in  their 
presence,  and  lowered  the  point  of  his  fasces  in 
acknowIeAiment  of  his  own  inferiority. 
Tw  Besides  presiding  in  the  senate  the  consuls  dis- 

'*"^'"'  charj^rti  54Dme  ju*iical  duties,  not  perhaps  very 
cleirlv  d-rir.ed  or  resularlv  administered.  The 
prtetors  continued  under  the  empire,  as  under  the 
reoublio.  zo  stand  «3stensiblv  at  the  summit  of  all 
civil  ar^d  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  city  and 
fjrei:^:!!  pnerors,  the  chief  commissioners  of  the 
V*:»ar»i,  continued  to  issue  their  edicts  annually  on 
their  accession  to  olfice,  and  though  tbrbidden  to 

T..  ;  Tz'z-,  'x'-v  i»— .■.■■:t-.;  t'lsi  Cc<sl,  Ereii  at  the  moment  ot*  the 
•i'i?."!-::  ::  ■::*  th«»  wcstem  empire  the  Gothic  hbtorun  Jomacies 
sr^-i'g*  ot  the  •:>:':i5uL?h:p  with  admintion,  as  "*  Sammam  boDum  pri- 
ini--.;:ie  in  ni^ni:-  iecu*."     De  U  Bleterie,  M,  A.  I.  t.  xxIt. 

-  Tzi:  :*  to  the  rear  341.  ia  the  reign  of  JuitinLm.  See  Gibbc-n, 
D.  y  F.  ■:.  4*>. :  Pr^o -p,  AnerJ.  '26.  The  emperors  however  still 
«"':r.:;:-.u-ri  t-^  A5f-:Ti:e  :hv  title  o:' o»"kii5uI  at  their  aoccsfion  proformi\. 
T:.-:  li-:  -xt--.  15  kn  :'"xn  t-  have  Nr-me  it  is  Heraolius^  on  whose  sole 
e\>:ir.j  o  in  we  niad  ER.UAIO  O^NSIAI.  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Xmmm. 
viii.  3;>3. 
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vary  their  own  procedure  from  the  canon  they  had     *  "ap. 
themselves  laid  down,  their  successors  were   not    '  ' ' 


found  to  confonn  to  it  until  the  institution  of  the 
praBtorian  code  or  perpetual  edict  of  Hadrian.' 
The  number  of  which  the  praetors'  college  consisted 
fluctuated  according  to  the  caprice  or  polity  of  the 
emperors.  Under  the  commonwealth  it  had  been 
raised  from  two  to  eight.  Caesar  had  ai>i*ointed  as 
many  as  sixteen;  but  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
objected  to  the  degradation  of  so  high  an  office  by 
this  excessive  extension,  and  Augustus  reduced  the 
number  to  twelve.  His  successor,  Tiberius,  raised 
it  once  more  to  the  limits  fixed  by  the  dictator, 
but  bound  himself  at  the  same  time  l)y  a  voluntary 
oath  never  to  exceed  them.  Besides  disjwnsing  TJujudu-w. 
justice  themselves  in  the  tribunals,  the  pnctors  had 
the  care  of  selecting  judges  for  the  trial  of  causes 
from  the  qualified  orders.  These,  as  under  the 
latest  institution  of  the  republic,  were  the  senate, 
the  knights,  and  the  aerarian  tribunes :  Augustus 
added  a  fourth  class  composed  of  citizens  of  in- 
ferior census,  who  were  called  ducenarii^  as  having 
a  property  of  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  and 
these  were  deemed  fit  only  to  decide  in  cases  of  the 
most  trifling  importance. 

The  censorship  was  extinguished  in  its  ancient  thc 
form  from  the  year  730,  and  its  most  important  l?,^^^;;!,"]^^!;^ 
duties  were  thenceforth  discliarged  by  the  emperors  tribunw, 
themselves,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Claudius,  under 
the   name   of  the  ^^fecture   of  manners.*'^     The 

^  The  Icz  Cornelia,  a.  u.  G87,  compelled  the  pnctor  to  abide  by  hU 
own  edict.     Dion,  xxxvi.  23. 
<  Dion,liii.  17.,  liv.  2. 

Is  r.  2 
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his  own  hand  sufficed  to  wield  them  duriiifif  his  ^"ap. 
personal  residence  in  the  metro[X)lis,  he  might 
hesitate  to  restore  them,  on  occasion  of  his  absence, 
to  the  various  magistrates  uix)n  whose  functions 
he  had  encroached.  The  experiment  of  abandon- 
ing the  commonwealth  to  the  control  of  its  ancient 
officers  had  demonstrated  the  need  of  a  sinsrle 
central  authority,  and  the  commission  with  which 
Agrippa  had  been  temporarily  invested  had  proved 
both  popular  and  successful.  On  the  restoration 
of  public  tranquillity,  Augustus  seized  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  perpetuate  the  instrument  whicli  had 
restored  it.  The  ancient  title  of  prefect  of  the  city 
furnished  him  with  a  suitable  republican  ap|)ella- 
tion.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  such  an 
officer,  it  was  said,  had  been  deputed  to  preside  in 
the  city  during  the  sovereign's  absence  on  the 
frontiers.  But  the  consuls  had  been  penuitted 
to  delegate  their  authority  in  a  similar  manner, 
until  the  creation  of  the  prajtorship  provided  them 
with  a  more  regular  substitute.  Thenceforth  the 
functions  of  the  prefect  had  been  confined  to  the 
special  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Latin 
ferise,  when  he  superseded  even  the  highest  ordinary 
magistrates,  and  convened  the  senate,  in  the  place 
of  the  consuls  or  tribunes.^  Augustus  breathed 
life  and  activity  into  this  antiquated  shadow.  The 
prefect  of  the  city  became  his  most  efficient 
executive  minister,  and  his  deputy  for  domestic 
appeals.^   While  himself  present  in  Home,  he  might 

'  Aul.  Gcll.  ziv.  in  fin. 

'  Suet.  Oct.  33.:  "Appvllationcs  urbanorum  litigatorum  pnefecto 
delegavit  urbiB." 
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MsdcenaSy  it  was  said,  had  counselled  his  master  to     c^uw. 
furnish  public  occupation  to  as  many  of  the  citizens       ' 
as  possible,  in  order  to  attach  them  to  the  govern- 
ment  by  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them 
experience  in  affairs.     It  might  be  deemed  of  no 
less  importance  to  divert  their  restless  energies  into 
safe  and  useful  channels.    But  in  fact  the  time  had 
arrived   when  the  vast  amount  of  civil  business 
required  to  be  placed  under  more   regular   and 
systematic  management;  when  tlie  complexity  of 
public  affairs  had  outgrown  the  simple  agency  of 
independent    administration.      Tlie    Komans    had 
arrived  at  the  era  of  centralization,  and  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  leave  to  private  zeal  or  muni- 
ficence the  care  of  their  most  important  and  pressing 
interests.     Accordingly,  from  henceforth  the  irre- 
gular vigour  of  individual  enterprize  was  superseded 
by  the  organized  industry  of  boards  and  commis- 
sions.    The  care  of  the  public  buildings  furnished 
occupation   for   one   body  of   commissioners,  the 
charge  of  the  roads,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Tiber,  of  the  distribution  of  grain,  of 
senatorial   and   equestrian   scrutinies   for    several 
more.^     It  may  be  presumed  that  these  various 
services  were  compensated  from  an  early  period  by 
fixed  salaries,  and  the  government  strengthened  by 
the   expedient,   so   commonly  applied  in  modern 
times,  of  retaining  in  its  pay  a  host  of  interested 
officials.     The  history  indeed  of  official  remunera- 
tion is  an  obscure  one.     It  was  the  first  principle 
of  the  ancHcnt  free-states  that  public  service  should 

I  Suet.  Oct.  41. 
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Thfe  l^jiTO  ftalary  itself  is   derived,    as   is    well 
^  kuowrtj  frorn  the  composition  made  by  the  state  for 
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the  provision,  or,  as  its  simplest  element,  the  salt  of  hiap. 
the  proconsuls,  who  governed  the  provinces  in  its  ' 
behalf.^  Some  capitalist  of  the  city,  or  the  province 
itself,  generally  a  Roman  knight,  undertook,  for 
the  consideration  of  an  allowance  from  the  treasury, 
or  more  commonly  perhaps  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
local  toll  or  tribute,  to  supply  the  table,  the  attend- 
ance, the  public  expenditure  in  games  and  spec- 
tacles of  the  governor  throughout  his  term  of 
office.  The  farmer  of  the  salary  made  his  own 
profit  out  of  this  bargain ;  but  the  proconsul  was 
not  humiliated  by  touching  the  money  of  the  state ; 
his  emoluments  were  derived  from  other  and 
doubtless  far  less  reputable  sources.  But  thus, 
at  least  under  the  republic,  the  principle  of  public 
service  was  preserved  intact.^  Augustus  intro- 
duced a  more  convenient  arrangement,  which  was 
meant,  we  may  presume,  to  operate  as  a  safeguard 
to  the  interests  of  the  provincials.  Henceforth  the 
proconsul  was  to  farm  his  own  salary.  The  sum 
supplied  to  him  was  still  nominally  assigned  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  state ;  but  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  account  to  his  employers  for  the  surplus 
he  might  extract  from  it  by  judicious  economy. 
We  may  trace  in  this  new  arrangement  a  curious 
step  in  the  direction  of  regular  official  payment, 

*  Strictly  speaking  vasarium  is  the  proconsul's  outfit  on  going  to  his 
province,  sidarium  the  composition  for  his  expences  in  it. 

*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  provinces  were  required 
to  furnish  the  proconsuls  with  a  certain  amount  of  corn  at  a  low  price 
(frumentum  astimOtum) ;  and  that  few  of  these  governors  refrained 
from  accepting  an  additional  gratuity  under  the  title  o{  frumentum 
honorarium.  See  Cic.  in  Pison.  35.  Here  was  a  wide  opening  for 
extortion. 
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allowed  to  demand  certain  honorary  emoluments,  chap. 
The  principle  that  the  proconsul's  table  should  be  ^^^^"' 
maintained  by  the  province  or  city  in  which  he 
sojourned  gave  occasion  for  certain  arbitrary  re- 
quisitions of  com,  commuted  no  doubt  for  money, 
which  in  the  third  century  were  found  to  require 
the  direct  interference  of  the  emperor.  Severus 
and  Caracalla  affected  to  regulate,  with  elegance 
perhaps,  but  certainly  with  little  precision,  the 
measure  of  the  gratuities  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  decorous  hospitality :  as  regards  such  com- 
pliments, they  said,  it  is  barbarous  to  refuse  them 
altogether,  but  indecent  to  accept  every  thing  that 
is  offered,  everywhere,  and  from  every  body.*  But 
with  this  important  and  vague  exception,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  presents  from  the  provincials  was 
ostentatiously  forbidden. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  presence  of  a  pro-  office  of  the 

,        .,1  ^.  '111       procoiisuU. 

consul  with  a  numerous  retmue  was  a  considerable 
burden  to  the  province  in  which  he  resided,  the 
show  and  splendour  of  his  court  caused  an  outlay 
which  seems  to  have  been  universally  regarded  as 
an  important  element  in  its  economical  prosperity. 
The  entertainments  he  disjKjnsed  attracted  great 
numbers  to  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  lavish  ex- 

*  Dig.  i.  tit.  16.  6.  3. :  "  Xec  vcro  in  totum  xcniis  debet  abstincre 
proconsul  sed  moflum  adjicere,  ut  ncquc  morose  in  totum  abstineat, 
ncquc  ayarc  modum  xcniorum  cxce<lat.  Quam  rem  divus  Severus 
et  imp.  Antoninus  eUgantissime  epistola  sunt  moderati,  cujus  epistolas 
verba  bsc  sunt :  quantum  ad  xenia  pertinct  audi  quid  sentimus. 
VetUS  proverbium  est,  ovrt  iravra,  ovn  iravror*,  ovrt  trapa  irdvnav,  .  .  . 
£t  quod  mandatis  continetur,  ne  domum  vei  munus  ipse  proconsul 
accipiat ....  ad  xeniola  non  pertinet,  sed  ad  ca  qua;  e<lulium  excedant 
usum.*"  This  title  of  the  Digest  is  taken  from  a  treatise  of  Ulpian,  de 
Officio  ProcoruuUsj  circ.  a.  d.  210. 
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ck*r^es  it  an  a  cnin«  oit  Vatmiiu  tLat  he  did  ikk  take  the  prescribed 

^  Vn'UsT  the  ref>uMic  a  [nriconsol  could  sometimes  renture  to  Imulk 
biii  nu''^'j:%ff/fr  hj  'lijibandjiig  tiie  If-gioni  and  rifling  the  magazines 
htf'/rb  his  arrival.    Sec  the  story  of  Mctellus  in  VaL  Max^  iiL  3»  X 
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winter  he  resorted  successively  to  the  principal     ^"vf/ 

cities  of  his  government,  which  were  designated  

by  the  title  of  conventus^  as  the  central  spots  to 
which  all  the  public  business  of  the  surrounding 
districts  was  brought  for  his  adjustment.  The 
proconsul  exercised  the  full  military  imperium  not 
only  over  the  enlisted  soldiers,  but  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  provincials,  whom  from  the  force  of 
old  associations  the  republic  could  not  learn  to 
regard  in  any  other  light  than  as  her  conquered 
enemies,  requiring  the  constant  coercion  of  the 
sword.  He  also  presided  in  the  tribunals,  and 
issued  an  edict,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
like  that  of  the  praetors,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  administer  justice.  The  claims  of  the  usurer 
and  the  tax-gatherer  constituted  perhaps  the  most 
pressing  matters  for  his  adjudication.  By  means 
of  his  quaestors  he  raised  the  tributes  and  tolls 
demanded  by  the  state;  he  was  attended  by  a 
host  of  secretaries,  notaries,  heralds,  lictors,  physi- 
cians and  augurs  ^ ;  his  train  or  cohort  was  swelled 
by  a  number  of  young  nobles,  aspirants  to  place 
and  favour,  who  were  sent  by  their  friends  to 
receive  under  his  auspices  their  first  initiation  in 
the  mysteries  of  public  service.  As  long  as  the 
strict  law  of  the  republic  was  enforced,  which 
limited  the  tenure  of  provincial  government  to  a 
single  year,  the  proconsul  was  forbidden  to  take 
his  wife  with  him  on  his  foreign  mission,  which 
was  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  campaign 

*  Cic.  If.  in  Verr.  ii.  10. :  **  Comites  lUi  tui  delecti  manus  erant  tuie; 
pnefecti,  scribte,  medici,  occeDsi,  haruspices,  prscones  manus  erant 
tuaj." 
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The  duumvirs  of  the   foreio:n  community  corre-     <""ap. 

XXXII 

sponded  to  the  consuls,  the  decurions  to  the  senate  '_ 


of  Some :  their  duties  were  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  devising  and  executing  regulations  of  police, 
levying  contributions  for  local  purposes,  and  de- 
ciding suits  of  small  amount.  These  functionaries 
enjoyed  various  important  immunities :  they  were 
relieved  from  liability  to  military  service,  and  ex- 
empted from  torture  and  corporal  punishment. 
Two  members  of  each  decuria  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  constituents 
at  the  centre  of  government.  The  decurions  were 
permitted  to  farm  the  local  revenues  for  the  state : 
but  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  this  privilege  ceased 
to  be  a  source  of  emolument ;  they  were  made  per- 
sonally chargeable  by  the  governors  with  the  amount 
of  the  local  taxation,  and  the  honour  of  their  office 
degenerated  into  an  intolerable  burden.  In  the 
decay  of  society  and  civilization  this  institution 
had  no  effect  in  keeping  alive  any  sentiments  of 
patriotism  or  independence;  but  it  fostered  un- 
doubtedly a  mechanical  aptitude  for  self-govern- 
ment, which  survived  the  crisis  of  the  barbarian 
invasions. 

The  division  of  the  provinces  into  imperial  and  Diirision  or 
senatorial  made  by  Augustus  was  no  abrupt  inno-  vincSITnto 
vation,  but  only  a  modification  of  an  arrangement  JJJJ^t'^™' 
previously  existing.     Under  the  early  republic  the 
provinces  had   generally  been  governed  by  pro- 
prsetors,  and  it  was  only  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
particular  emergency  that  one  of  the  consuls,  or  a 
consular,  was  sent  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  to 
take  the   command.      Hence   arose  a  distinction 
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%A9h  \u':,Hy'::Ar^:fz  -A  thr  pr*:>:^jCi«dL  In  ooe  or  two 
^:Sk^^f  wli^i  21  ^Tis^torisd  p7*>TiD«  assumed  a  greater 
yA'iiVjsjX  \tu\^jrvxr.f.fu  he  negotiated  an  exchange 
with  it«  ydttfAih ;  and  his  successors  ultimatelj  en- 
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grossed  the  whole  of  the  appointments,  and  united     chap. 

the  entire  Soman  empire  under  their  undisputed  

sway.  Dependent  and  tributary  potentates  were 
uniformly  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  im- 
perial officers.^ 

The  permanent  institution  of  the  emperor's  pro-  iv.  Erta. 
consular  authority  naturally  led  to  the  perpetu-  a",2mdin« 
ation  of  the  military  establishment,  or  in  modern  ■"°'^* 
phrase,  the  standing  army  of  the  empire.  Originally 
the  legions  had  been  raised  for  special  services,  and 
disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  each  campaign. 
When  the  wars  of  the  republic  came  to  be  waged 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city,  and  against  the 
regular  armies  of  Greek  or  Asiatic  potentates,  the 
proconsular  levies  were  enrolled  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  contest  in  hand.  In  ancient  times 
Rome  secured  every  petty  conquest  by  planting  in 
the  centre  of  each  conquered  territory  a  colony  of 
her  own  citizens:  but  when  her  enemies  became 
more  numerous,  and  her  frontiers  more  extensive, 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  her  communications 
in  every  quarter  by  military  posts,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  permanent  garrisons.  The  troops 
once  enlisted  for  the  war  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
charged on  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  return 
of  their  imperator  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  laurels 
in  the  city  only  brought  another  imperator,  whose 
laurels  were  yet  to  be  acquired,  to  the  legions  of 
the  fihone  and  the  Euphrates.  The  great  armies 
of  the  provinces  were  transferred,  with  the  plate 
and  furniture  of  the  praetorium,  the  baggage  and 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  in  fin, 
VOL,  III.  M  M 
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security  to  these  Italian  troops  only.     Besides  the    ^"^- 

praetonan  cohorts  he  kept  about  his  person  a  corps  

of  picked  veterans  from  the  legions,  a  few  hundred 
in  number,  together  with  a  battalion  of  German 
foot  soldiers,  and  a  squadron  of  Batavian  horse. ^ 
Csesar  had  employed  these  barbarians,  distinguished 
for  their  personal  strength  and  courage,  on  the 
wings  of  his  own  armies,  and  his  successor  may 
have  placed  this  confidence  in  them  on  account  of 
their  tried  fidelity.     In  addition,  however,  to  these 
household  troops,  the  whole  number  of  which  did 
not  exceed  five  or  six  thousand,  Augustus  first 
introduced  a  regular  garrison  into  the  city,  con- 
sisting of  four  cohorts  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each, 
which  were  also  levied  exclusively  in  Italy.^     He 
established  no  permanent  camp  or  fortress  to  over- 
awe the  capital.     The  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the 
inhabitants  or  lodged  in  the  public  edifices ;  they 
were  always  at  hand  to  repress  tumults  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  city,  when  the  stores  of  grain 
ran  low,  and  the  prevalence  of  tempests  on  the 
coast  menaced  it  with  prolonged   scarcity.     But 
the  ordinary  police  of  the  streets  was  maintained 
by  an  urban  guard,  named  vigiles  or  the  watch, 
seven  hundred  of  whom  sufficed  for  the  service. 
The  whole  armed  force  of  every  description  em- 
ployed in   the   city   might  amount  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  men. 

Augustus  disbanded  the  unruly  multitudes  who  Pay  and 
had  crowded  into  the  service  of  the  great  military  lenricc  of 
chieftains  of  the  civil  wars.      He  strained  every  n^nj!^***" 

I  Suet.  Oct.  49. ;  Dion,  Iv.  24. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5.,  Hist.  iii.  64. ;  Dion,  /.  c. 
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ranks,   and  the  soldier's  allowance  was  perhaps     chap. 

chiefly  expended  in  averting  the  blows  of  the  cen-  1. 

turion's  vine-staff,  and  buying  occasional  exemption 
from  the  fatigues  of  drill  and  camp-duty.^  If  we 
are  justified  in  drawing  an  inference  from  the  pro- 
portion observed  in  a  military  largess  in  the  time 
of  Csesar,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  centurion 
received  doi^e,  an^he  tribunes  four  times,  the 
^^  of  the  ifllonary T 

The  full  complement  of  each  of  the  twenty-five  Numben  or 
lemons  was  six  thousand  one  hundred  foot,  and  seven  mn/^'*** 
hundred  and  twenty-six  horse ;  and  this  continued,  «»^wi*h- 
with  occasional  variations,  to  he  the  strength  of  the 
legion  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.^     The 
cohorts  were  ten  in  number ;  and  the  first,  to  which 


'  Tacitiu  gives  m  a  curious  glimpse  of  Roman  camp-life  in  his 
account  of  the  sedition  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  a.  u.  767  {Ann.  i. 
16,  seqq.)*  The  soldiers  complained  of  the  postponement  of  their 
discharge,  the  irregularitj  of  their  paj,  the  charges  made  upon  it  for 
arms  and  equipments,  and  the  intolerable  severitj  of  their  pettj 
officers.  The  prohibition  of  marriage  is  expressly  aifirmed  bj  Dion, 
Is.  24.  Comp.  Herodian,  iii.  25. ;  Tertull.  Exh,  Castit.  12.,  but  this 
restriction  must  not  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  superior  officers. 
There  are  also  some  passages  in  Livj  which  can  bardlj  be  reconciled 
with  a  constant  and  entire  prohibition.  Women  were  strictlj  for- 
bidden to  follow  the  armj  or  enter  the  camp.  See  Lipsius  de  MiliU 
Bom.  T.  IS.  This  regulation  seems  to  have  been  relaxed  in  later 
times.    See  Cod.  t.  16. 

*  Lipsius,  de  Mil,  Rom,  v.  16.    But  compare  Juvenal,  iiL  132. : 

"  Quantum  in  legione  tribuni 
Accipiunt  donat  Calvinie  vel  Catienss.** 

and  Fliny,  H.  N,  xxxiv.  6. :  '*  Nee  pudet  (candelabra  .^ginetica) 
tribunorum  militarium  solariis  emere.*'  The  tribune's  pay,  according 
to  the  estimate  in  the  text,  would  amount  to  about  501,  a  jear ;  much 
less,  I  should  imagine,  than  the  sums  thus  loosely  indicated. 

'  See  Vegetius,  ii.  6.,  who  wrote  under  Yalentinian,  and  describes 
the  legion  as  it  had  existed  from  ancient  times  down  to  his  own  days. 
But  its  numbers  fluctuated  considerably  during  this  intervaL 
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CHAP,     the  defence  of  the  eagle  and  the  emperor's  image 

was  consigned,  was  nearly  double  the  strength  of 

the  others.  These  brigades  became  permanently 
attached  to  their  distant  quarters :  in  later  times 
the  same  three  legions  occupied  the  province  of 
Britain  for  two  or  more  centuries.  They  were  re- 
cruited ordinarily  from  the  countries  beyond  Italy ; 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  Roman  citizens  in  the 
provinces.  But  even  while  the  rights  of  citizenship 
were  extended,  this  restriction  was  gradually  re- 
laxed ;  and  instead  of  being  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  ranks,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  often  bestowed  on  the  veteran  upon  his 
discharge.  Numerous  battalions  of  auxiliaries,  dif- 
ferently arrayed  and  equipped  from  the  legionaries 
themselves,  continued  to  be  levied  throughout  the 
most  warlike  dependencies  of  the  empire,  and  at- 
tached to  each  legionary  division.^  It  is  generally 
computed  that  this  force  equalled  in  number  that 
of  the  legions  themselves,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  a 
total  of  340,000  men,  for  the  entire  armies  of  the 
Roman  empire,  exclusive  of  the  battalions  main- 
tained in  Rome  itself. 
Marine  Augustus  may  bc  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 

ment*  naval  power  of  the  great  military  republic.  She 
had  exerted  indeed  her  accustomed  vigour  on  more 
tlian  one  occasion  in  equipping  powerful  fleets, 
in  transporting  military  armaments,  and  sweeping 
marauders  from  the  seas ;  but  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  maritime  force,  as  one  arm  of  the  im- 
perial government,  was  reserved  for  the  same  hand 

*  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  5, 
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which  was  destined  to  fix  the  peace  of  the  empire  chap. 
on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  While  the  influence  ' 
of  Rome  extended  over  every  creek  and  harbour  of 
the  Mediterranean,  she  had  no  rival  to  fear  on  the 
more  distant  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Indian 
ocean.  But  experience  had  shown  that  the  germ 
of  a  great  naval  power  still  continued  to  exist  in 
the  inveterate  habits  of  piracy,  fostered  throughout 
the  inland  seas  by  centuries  of  political  commotion. 
The  Cilician  corsairs  had  distressed  the  commerce 
and  insulted  the  officers  of  the  republic :  the  ar- 
maments of  Sextus  had  taken  a  bolder  flight  and 
menaced  even  the  city  with  famine :  a  conjuncture 
might  not  be  distant  when  the  commander  of  these 
predatory  flotillas  would  dispute  the  empire  itself 
with  the  imperator  of  the  Roman  armies.  Au- 
gustus provided  against  the  hazard  of  such  an  en- 
counter by  equipping  three  powerful  fleets.  One 
of  these  he  stationed  at  Ravenna  on  the  uj^per,  a 
second  at  Misenum  on  the  lower  sea,  a  third  at 
Forum  Julii  (Frejus)  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  The 
two  former  squadrons  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  galleys  each,  the  third  to  about  half  that 
number.  Besides  these  armaments  he  posted  a 
smaller  flotilla  on  the  Euxine,  and  established 
naval  stations  on  the  great  frontier  rivers,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine.' 

Under  the  republic,  especially  in  its  earlier  pe-  v.  Thf 
riod,  the  objects  of  public  expenditure  were  ex-  uJJwt/* 
tremely  few  and  simple.     The  scanty  supply  of  e|[,ll.nditure 
coined  money  which  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  ""<*«>■  t^e 

•'  common- 

'  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  6.,  Hist.  iii.  46. ;  Strab.  iv.  1. ;  Suet.  Oct,  49* 
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CHAP,     no  less  than  the   simple   ideas  of  the   primitive 

'_  economists,  combined  to  throw,  for  the  most  part, 

upon  private  persons  the  charges  which  under 
more  refined  systems  of  government  are  generally 
defrayed  from  the  revenue  of  the  state.  We  have 
seen  how  throughout  the  civil  departments  of  ad- 
ministration, service,  at  least  in  the  higher  grades 
of  office,  was  rendered  gratuitously.  On  the  same 
principle  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  citizen's 
duty  to  fight  his  country's  battles  without  pay, 
and  even  to  provide  himself  with  his  arms  and 
accoutrements.  As  long  at  least  as  he  was  on 
actual  duty  on  foreign  soil,  the  warrior  of  the 
republic  was  maintained  by  exactions  levied  upon 
the  enemy  himself.  It  was  not  often  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fight  within  his  own  frontiers :  under 
such  disastrous  circumstances  the  state,  we  may 
suppose,  provided  for  him  the  simple  fare  requisite 
for  his  sustenance  ;  and  the  tributes  of  conquered 
lands,  paid,  for  the  most  part,  in  produce,  were 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  The  charge  of  the 
public  worship  was  defrayed  probably  at  first  by 
spontaneous  offerings,  and  afterwards  by  special 
endowments.  The  erection  of  the  nationtd  temples 
was  generally  the  pious  and  popular  undertaking 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  illustrious  nobles,  who 
had  acquired  perhaps  a  large  share  of  the  booty  of 
successful  wars :  the  same  source  defrayed  the  cost 
of  the  great  military  ways  which  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  chiefs  who  constructed  them.  The 
charge  of  the  public  amusements  was  among  the 
honourable  burdens  of  political  life.  In  short,  look 
where  we  will  through  the  various  departments  of 
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public  expenditure,  as  they  appear  on  the  balance     ^iap. 

sheet  of  a  modem  commonwealth,  it  is  difficult  to  |_ 

find  any  one  which  constituted  a  permanent  burden 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  state,  according  to  the 
primitive  usage  of  the  Roman  republic.  But  in 
process  of  time  great  innovations  took  place  in  the 
character  of  military  service.  From  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  city,  the  soldier  re- 
ceived daily  pay  during  the  short  continuance  of 
his  annual  campaigns.^  At  a  later  period  the  large 
armies  which  were  kept  up  almost  on  a  footing 
of  permanence  even  in  Italy,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  itself,  required  a  constant 
and  heavy  outlay  for  their  bare  maintenance.  The 
civil  charges  of  the  commonwealth  became  at  the 
same  time  more  extensive  and  systematic:  while  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  consuls,  praetors,  and 
other  high  magistrates,  continued  to  act  gratui- 
tously, the  vast  increase  in  public  business  was 
doubtless  sustained  by  a  host  of  clerks  and  infe- 
rior officers,  who  demanded  regular  remuneration. 
The  state  maintained  an  army  of  slaves  in  the  public 
works  and  offices,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  feed  and 
clothe  at  the  common  cost,  though  their  duties  were 
of  course  compulsory.  All  this  administrative  sys- 
tem received  its  full  development  under  the  new 
regime  of  Augustus.  From  his  time  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  government  had  to  provide  resources 
to  defray  a  constant  expenditure  under  the  fol- 

1  We  are  expressly  assured  that  the  Roman  legionary  first  received 
pay  in  the  year  v.  c.  347,  Liv.  iv.  59. :  '*  Additum  deinde  ut  stipendium 
miles  de  publico  acciperet,  quum  ante  id  tempus  de  suo  quisque 
functus  eo  munere  esset.**  I  cannot  consent  with  Niebuhr  (Rom. 
Hist  iL  43S.  Eng.  Trans.)  to  reject  this  explicit  statement 
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lowing  general  heads:  1.  Military  charges,  in- 
cluding the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers, 
arms  and  implements,  ships  and  fortifications: 
2.  Civil  service ;  /.  e.  salaries  of  officers  of  justice, 
of  revenue,  and  of  administration:  3.  Public  works, 
embracing  also  the  shews  and  entertainments  for 
the  people :  4.  Corn  for  cheap  or  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution to  the  populace  of  the  cities.  I  know 
not  how  far  ingenuity  might  be  carried  in  casting 
up  the  probable  amount  of  these  various  items  of 
the  imperial  budget ;  or  what  analogies  might  be 
discovered  to  assist  the  investigation  in  the  practice 
of  modem  communities^:  but  a  single  consideration 
is  sufficient  to  discourage  any  attempt  of  the  kind ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  all  these  burdens  were 
partly  imperial,  and  partly  local,  so  that  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  form  any  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  claims  on  the  metropolitan 
treasurv. 

Light  as  were  the  burdens  of  the  state  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic,  recourse  was  had  to 
more  than  one  source  of  revenue  to  defray  them. 
These  consisted  of,  1 .  the  public  domain,  a  reserved 
portion  of  all  conquered  territory,  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  which  was  claimed  by  the  state  as  land- 
holder.    Ample  as  this  patrimony  might  seem  to 

■  Dureau  de  la  ^lalle  (i.  142.)  has  attempted  a  comparison  between 
the  coet  of  the  French  and  Roman  armies.  It  seems  that  under 
Napoleon  the  entire  military  charge  areraged  1,000  francs  per  man« 
and  under  Loub  Philippe,  that  is,  in  time  of  peace,  about  750  francs 
rearlv,  equivalent  to  40/.  and  30/.  of  our  monej.  At  the  same  rates 
the  establishment  of  Augustus  might  cost  from  ten  to  fourteen 
millions  sterling.  The  militarj  machines  of  the  Roman  armies  maj 
be  fairly  set  in  point  of  expense  against  modem  artillerj.  Doubtless 
a  large  portion  of  this  sum  was  charged  upon  the  provincial  reTenucs. 
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be  as  soon  as  the  tide  of  conquest  began  to  set  in  ciiap. 
steadily,  and  maintained  as  it  was  by  increasing  ^^^"' 
conquests,  it  became  in  fact  early  exhausted.  Im- 
mense portions  of  it  were  transferred  to  the  colonies, 
and  tract  after  tract  was  virtually  alienated  to 
private  lessees.  The  agrarian  laws  of  the  tribunes 
swept  away  vast  territories,  and  the  enactment  of 
Spurius  Thorius  in  the  year  642  abolished  even 
the  trifling  or  nominal  rent-charge  which  the  state 
still  received  upon  them  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
real  dominion.^  Finally,  Ciesar  in  his  consulship 
despoiled  the  republic  of  the  territory  of  Campania, 
the  last  morsel  of  public  domain  then  remaining 
in  the  occupation  of  the  state  itself.^  The  old 
system  of  claiming  possession  of  all  conquered 
lands  seems  to  have  been  henceforth  abandoned. 
The  patrimony  of  the  Gauls,  for  instance,  appears 
to  have  been  restored  to  them,  subject,  as  will  be 
seen,  to  a  land  tax  imposed  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing. 2.  There  was  a  direct  contribution  {tributum)  2.Tbetri. 
levied  upon  the  Roman  citizens  themselves,  ac-  *'"'"™" 
cording  to  the  value  of  their  property,  as  estimated 
in  the  periodical  census  of  the  people.  When  they 
bad  land,  the  tribute  was  levied  upon  the  land ; 
when  their  possessions  were  limited  to  i^rsonal 
effects  the  assessment  was  transferred  to  them. 
The  conquest  of  Macedonia,  a.  u.  584,  brought  a 
considerable  mass  of  treasure  to  the  coffers  of  the 
state,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  fresh  resources : 
the  government  now  ventured  to  remit  this  con- 
tribution altogether,  or  at  least  to  relieve  from  it 

1  Cic.  BnU.  36^  de  Orat,  ii.  70. 
^  Durcau  de  la  Malic,  ii.  430. 
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handy  a  single  property  might  of  course  be  divided     <'nAP. 
into  several  capita.^    4.  The  classes  which  possessed 


no  landed  property  paid  upon  their  personal  ef-  4.Tiiepoii. 
fects:  in  the  case  of  mere  labourers  and  even 
slaves,  who  had  no  property  of  any  kind,  the  capi- 
tation assumed  the  form  of  a  direct  poll-tax,  which 
was  paid  for  them  by  their  employers  or  masters, 
who  were  supposed  to  indemnify  themselves  by  a 
deduction  from  their  wages,  or  the  use  of  their 
manual  service. 

The  direct  revenue  derived  from  these  imposts  Mode  or 
was  levied  in  various  ways.     In  many  parts  of  the  J!UJ^n 
empire  it  was  most  convenient  to  make  the  pay-  ^|J2i7ln 
ment  in  kind,  and  the  government  was  long  in  the  produce. 
habit  of  accepting  large  consignments  of  com  and 
other  raw  produce  in  place  of  current  coin.     These 
abundant  stocks  of  provisions  never  wanted  con- 
sumers while  the  armies  of  the  republic  were  to 
be  maintained  on  Roman  soil,  and  the  urban  popu- 
lace, we  ma)^  believe,  was  always  ready  to  receive 
the  overflowings  of  the  fiscal  granaries,  whether 
the  government  chose  to  dole  them*  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  or  to  dispense  them  gratuitously.     We  may 
conjecture  that  the  fatal  institution  of  regular  dis- 
tributions of  grain  originated  in  this  source.     The 
revenues  of  the  state  could  only  be  paid  in  kind, 
and  the  ample  stocks  thus  received  must  sometimes 
either  be  given  or  thrown  away.     But  these  occa- 
sional  largesses  would   doubtless  operate  to  dis- 

'  Hence  the  enigmatical  lines  of  Sidoniuf  Apollinarii, 
the  emperor : 

**  Gerjonet  nof  esie  puta,  monstrumqne  tributom ; 
Hinc  capita,  ut  vivam,  tu  mibi  tolle,  tria.** 
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THAP.     courage  husbaodrv  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 

lands  to  which  Kome  formed  the  natural  market ; 

and  accordin^lv  we  find  that  even  in  the  first  a^fes 
of  the  republic  the  produce  of  the  coimtiy  round 
Kome  constantly  proved  inadequate  to  supply  the 
population   of  the  city.      Commissions  were  re- 
peatedly appointed  to  bring  grain  from  more  dis- 
tant parts,  from  the  territory  of  the  Etrurians  and 
Volscians,  from  Campania  and  firom  Sicily.*     Even 
in  much  later  times  many  of  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces, such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain  and  Africa, 
continued  to  make  their  payments  to  the  treasury 
in  raw  produce.     Egypt,  on  account  of  its  supe- 
rior abundance,  was  mulcted  in  two  tenths  of  its 
annual  harvests.     But  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
the  publican  i  &rmed  the  state  revenues  for  a  sum 
of  money,  which  they  raised  in  advance  from  the 
bankers  and  usurers  of  the  capital.      With  the 
advance  of  civilization  this  annual  payment  of  a 
tithe  of  the  produce  was  found  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  improvement,  and   a   heavy  burden   upon  in- 
dustr}'.      The  provinces  complained  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  still  generally  levied,  and  were 
anxious  to  make  their  contributions  in   money. 
The  policy  of  Augustus  was  steadily  directed  to 
effecting  this  arrangement.     The  construction  of 
the  great  map  of  the  empire  by  Agrippa  was  the 
basis  of  his  financial  operations.     His  surveyors 
measured  and  valued  the  soil  of  the  provinces,  and 

'  See  for  instance  Liv.  ii.  9. :  ^  Ad  frumentum  compArandum  missi 
alii  in  Vobcos,  alii  Cumas :  ^  ii.  34.  "  dlmtssia  ad  frumentum 
coemendum  non  in  Etruriam  modo  ....  scd  quesitum  in  Siciliam 
quoque.'* 
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divided  it  into   several  classes,  according  to  its     chap. 

capacity  of  bearing  fiscal  burdens.*     The  census  

which  he  instituted  in  Gaul  and  Palestine  was  in 
all  probability  connected  with  these  new  arrange- 
ments.^ But  while  he  still  retained  the  payment 
in  kind  from  some  of  the  provinces,  such  as  Africa 
and  Egypt,  for  the  special  object  of  supplying  the 
capital  with  com,  he  changed  the  character  of  the 
impost  from  a  tithe  of  the  produce  to  a  fixed  rent- 
charge  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the  soil.^  In 
the  decline  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  when 
cultivation  fell  again  into  decay,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  change  from  a  variable  to  a  fixed 
contribution  was  felt  to  be  oppressive  to  the  cul- 
tivator. 

Over  the  treasures  concealed  beneath  the  soil,  Bevenue 
the  state  claimed  the  same  paramount  dominion  as  fh>JininM 
over  the  produce  of  its  surface.     The  mines  and  JiJi**"*'^" 
quarries  throughout  Italy  and  the  provinces  were 
held  in  part  by  the  Roman  people,  and  farmed, 
like  the  land  tax,  by  private  speculators;   in  part 
conceded  to  individual  proprietors,  with  the  re- 
serve of  a  fixed  rent  for  the  privilege  of  working 
them.     The  former  class  consisted  principally  of 

'  Hjginus,  de  Limit.  Constii,  (apud  Goes,  Script,  R,  A,  p.  198.)  : 
^'Agii  Tectigales  multas  habcnt  constitutiones.  In  quibusdam  pro- 
▼inciifl  fractal  partem  constitutam  pnestant :  alii  quintas,  alii  septi- 
maa ;  nunc  multi  pecuniam,  et  hoc  per  soli  aestimatioiiem.  Certa  cnim 
pretia  agris  constituta  sunt,  ut  in  Pannonia  arvi  primi,  arvi  secundi, 
sylvie  glandifene,  syWffi  vulgaris,  pascui." 

'  Dion,  liii.  22. ;  St.  Luke,  Evang,  ii.  1. 

'  Hoeck,  R.  O.  ii.  209.  The  completion  of  this  new  system  may 
be  fixed  perhaps  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
SaTigny,  referred  to  by  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  437.  But  allowances 
in  kind  to  provincial  governors,  &c.,  are  occasionally  mentioned  at  a 
later  period. 
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CHAP. 


From  talt 
worki, 
fl«heiies, 
and  foretU. 


such  works  as  were  already  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
.  quest  either  royal  or  public  property.  Thus  it 
was  found  in  ^facedonia  that  the  state  had  mono* 
polized  the  gold  and  olver  mines,  and  allowed  its 
citizens  to  work  those  of  iron  and  copper  only,  and 
accordingly  the  same  distinction  was  maintained 
by  the  conquerors.^  So  likewise  the  rich  gold- 
mines of  Spain,  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
worked  for  their  own  profit,  fell  to  the  domain  of 
the  Roman  people.'  The  contractors  paid  largely 
for  their  bargains,  and  in  return  the  state  supplied 
them  with  the  forced  labour  of  condenmed  crimi- 
nals. In  some  cases  it  employed  in  this  igno- 
minious service  the  reluctant  hands  of  its  legionary 
soldiers.^  Finally  it  bound  the  population  in  the 
mining  countries  to  the  soil  itself,  and  while  it 
allowed  them  to  profit  by  their  industry,  forbade 
them  to  desert  the  works  or  migrate  in  search  of 
other  employment.*  But  the  contractors,  not  con- 
tent with  this  premium  on  their  undertakings, 
speedily  exhausted  the  richest  veins  by  their  care- 
lessness or  rapacity.  The  state  adopted  a  similar 
method  in  disposing  of  the  salt  works,  the  fisheries 
and  the  forests.  The  tolls  and  dues  of  cities,  ports, 
roads  and  bridges,  she  grasped  exclusively  in  her 
own  hands,  and  enhanced  them  as  she  saw  fit.  In 
the  year  694  the  tribune  Metellus  Nepos  carried 
the   abolition   of  the   customs*  duties  throughout 

*  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

«  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  31. ;  Diodor.  v.  88. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  20. ;  Strabo,  xiii.  8. 

^  Cod.  Theod.  x.  tit.  19. 15. :  "  Metallarii  qui  ea  legione  deserU  in 
qua  videntur  oriundi  ad  externa  migrarunt,  indubitanter  ad  proprie 
onginis  stirpem  laremque  revocentur." 
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Italy,  but  they  had  been  restored  by  Julius  Csssar,     ^hap. 

and  his  successors  in  power  never  again  dispensed  '^ 

with  them.     But   their  eyes  were   constantly  di- 
rected towards  them,  with  the  view  either  of  re- 
lieving  their  subjects   by   relaxing   them,   or  in- 
creasing their  revenues  by  additional  impositions ; 
and  the  attempt  or  even  the  wish  to  remit  them 
was  counted  among  the  highest  merits  of  the  most 
beneficent  of  the   emperors.^     Besides  these   cus-  cuitom« 
toms'  duties  the  Roman  government  was  ingenious  ^ulll^ 
in  devising  modes  of  extracting  a  profit  from  the 
enjoyment    of    every   kind    of   artificial    luxury. 
Articles  of  dress  and  furniture  were  assessed  ac- 
cording to  their  value  ;  the  use  of  fountains,  aque- 
ducts,  and   baths   was   subjected   to   an    impost ; 
taxes  were  levied  upon  the  doors,  windows,  and 
even  the   columns  of  the   citizen's   mansion.     It  Tocton 
would  be  tedious  and  even  disgusting  to  specify  ceMkwMrf 
all  the  objects  and  employments  from  which  the  ^"^^^^^ 
state  deigned  to  draw  a  miserable  income,  and  we  chiiemem 
may  now  terminate  this  review  of  the  sources  of 
the  imperial  revenue  with   noticing  the  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  succes- 
sion of  property,  and  on  the  sale  and  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves.     In  conclusion  I  must  observe  that 
if  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the 
sums  required  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of 
the  state,  it  would  be  at  least  equally  idle  to  enter 
into  any  calculation  of  the  amount  of  its  taxation. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  these 

'  Nero,  in  the  promising  period  of  his  career,  Trajan,  Pertinax,  and 
Alexander  SeTerus  all  distinguished  themseWes  by  their  schemes  for 
lightening  the  indirect  taxation  of  the  empire.  See  Dureau  de  la 
Malle,  iL  40. 
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CHAP,     two  fiffures,  if  we  could  ascertain  them,  would  be 

XXXII  o  '  ' 

found  by  no  means  to  correspond  with  each  other. 


lilany  of  the  imperial  taxes  were  collected  in  the 
rudest  and  most  expensive  manner,  and  consider- 
ing the  vast  extent  of  the  taxable  area,  the  infinite 
variety  of  taxable  objects,  the  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  fiscal  agents,  and  the  imperfection 
of  methods  and  communications,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  perhaps  to  assume  that  one  third  of 
the  public  dues  was  never  collected,  and  one  half 
of  the  remainder  strayed  far  away  from  its  proper 
destination. 
The  public  The  rcceipts  from  these  various  sources  of  taxa- 
wid'th"  iiouj  as  far  as  they  found  their  way  to  the  public 
«nperor'8  trcHsury  in  the  capital,  fell  under  the  management 
of  certain  officers  responsible  to  the  senate  as  the 
representative  of  the  nation  itself.  The  power 
which  the  emperor  actually  possessed  over  the 
sums  thus  collected  was  not  perhaps  the  less  sub- 
stantial because  it  was  disguised  and  indirect. 
But  throughout  the  provinces  which  he  governed 
by  his  lieutenants,  the  proceeds  were  paid  into  a 
separate  chest,  for  the  support  of  the  imperial 
government  therein.  The  treasury  of  the  senate 
retained  the  old  republican  name  of  the  cerarium ; 
that  of  the  emperor  was  denominated  the  fiscuSj  a 
term  which  ordinarily  signified  the  private  pro- 
perty of  an  individual.  Hence  the  notion  rapidly 
grew  up,  that  the  provincial  resources  constituted 
the  emperor's  private  purse,  and  when  in  process 
of  time  the  control  of  the  senate  over  the  taxes 
gave  way  to  their  direct  administration  by  the 
emperor  himself,  the  national  treasury  received  the 
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desiimation  o{  Jiscus.  and  the  idea  of  the  empire     chap. 

being  nothing  else  than  Caesar's  patrimony  became  

fixed  ineradicably  in  men's  minds. 

Such  was  the  form  of  government  constructed  Betron«ct 
by  the  genius  of  Augustus  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
usage  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  expiring  republic. 
On  more  than  one  account  it  merits  attentive  con- 
sideration even  in  our  days.  This  indeed  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  influence  it  has  exerted 
upon  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  much 
later  times,  though  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
assert  that  in  some  of  its  most  important  features 
modern  history  dates  its  commencement  from  the 
battle  of  Actium.  At  present  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  reviewing  the  past,  and  casting  a  final 
glance  upon  the  tendencies  of  the  period  which  ter- 
minated with  this  crowning  revolution.  The  course  oenemi 
of  events  for  the  last  hundred  years  had  indicated  Sf^wotnt 
strongly  and  plainly  the  necessity  of  monarchical  *^^^^ 
institutions  to  preserve  society  in  Rome.  The  ad-  ««h7. 
mission  of  the  Italians  to  the  franchise  had  opened  a 
career  to  new  ideas,  and  the  traditions  of  class  and 
family  were  rudely  assailed  by  the  interests  of  neAV 
men,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  manners.  The  old 
Roman  regime  became,  even  within  the  circuit  of  the 
seven  hills,  an  anomaly  and  an  injustice.  The  mass 
of  the  citizens,  reinforced  by  fresh  elements,  de- 
manded the  overthrow  of  an  oligarchical  ascend- 
ancy, and  chose  itself  champions  from  among  the 
great  captains,  whom  the  unceasing  warfare  upon 
the  frontiers  produced  in  endless  succession.  At 
the  same  time  the  narrow  basis  of  the  municipal 
government  proved  inadequate  to  the  control  of 
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CHAP,     colonies  and  provinces.     The  increasine  extent  of 

the  Roman  dominion  required  a  firmer  rule  and  a 

more  definite  system  of  government:  nor  could 
these  be  obtained  except  by  imparting  permanence 
and  independence  to  the  central  authority.  It  was 
felt  that  the  prolonged  exercise  of  power  could 
alone  avail  to  effect  the  requisite  reforms,  and  to 
superintend  their  development.  From  the  time  of 
Marius  every  political  leader,  with  the  sanction  or 
rather  at  the  instigation  of  his  followers,  aspired  in 
turn  to  permanent  or  protracted  authority.  The 
successive  consulships  of  Marius  and  Cinna  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Sulla 
on  the  other,  shew  that  both  parties  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  extending  the  term  of  the 
imperium^  the  annual  resignation  of  which  had  been 
formerly  prized  as  the  safeguard  of  public  freedom. 
The  nobles  hoped,  by  allowing  a  transient  usur- 
pation, such  as  that  of  Sulla,  or  a  limited  supre- 
macy, like  that  of  Pompeius,  to  consolidate  their 
monopoly  of  power.  The  Marians,  or  popular  fac- 
tion, already  regarded  the  creation  of  a  popular 
sovereignty  as  the  true  solution  of  the  state  of 
chronic  disease  to  which  the  body  politic  was  sub- 
jected. The  one  party  placed  their  reliance  upon  a 
series  of  coups  d'kat^  while  the  other  contemplated 
without  dismay  the  deliberate  establishment  of 
a  tyranny.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both 
Lepidus  and  Sertorius  aspired  to  supreme  power 
through  the  triumph  of  their  adherents.  The 
champion  of  the  Iberians  affected  a  regal  deport- 
ment amidst  his  spurious  senate  of  Romans,  provin- 
cials and  allies.     Caasar  himself  was  bred  from  his 
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cradle  among  the  traditions  of  the  great  popular     chap. 

houses :  from  the  first  moment  that  his  eyes  opened  

on  the  political  condition  of  his  country  he  saw 
that  his  party  wanted  a  leader,  and  that,  whomso- 
ever they  made  the  object  of  their  choice,  they 
were  resolved  to  carry  him  to  the  summit  of  power. 
What  the  precise  nature  of  that  power  should  be, 
what  shape  the  coming  monarchy  should  assume 
under  the  moulding  hands  of  the  fortunate  con- 
queror, no   sagacity  perhaps   could  from  such  a 
distance  divine:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  idea  of  monarchy,  as  the  prize  of  success,  was 
presented  to  the  champion  of  the  Marians  from 
the   first   commencement    of    his    public    career. 
Caesar's  position  differed  materially  in  this  respect  contrast 
from  that  of  his  great  rival.     Pompeius,  at  the  poeiSBnof 
head  of  a  proud  and  powerful  oligarchy,  could  only  ^^  *^ 
direct  the  vessel  of  the  state  under  forms  congenial 
to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  party.    To  have  aspired 
to  the  tyranny  would  have  been  to  cut  himself 
off  from  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  to  expose  himself  helpless   and   unarmed  to 
the  hostility  of  inveterate  adversaries.     Even  the 
officers  of  his  legions,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
nobles,  would   have  drawn  their  swords   against 
him.    But  Pompeius  did  not  shrink  from  marching 
as  far  in  the  direction  of  autocracy  as  the  senti- 
ments of  his  own  allies  would  suffer  him.     He  ac- 
cepted powers,  more  than  once,  which  contravened 
the  first  principles  of  public  liberty.    The  Manilian 
bill  constituted  him  a  king  in  the  provinces.     His 
sole  consulship  was  a  monarchical  usurpation.    He 
fretted   within   the   narrow   limits  to   which   the 
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CHAP,     necessities  of  his  position  restricted  him,  and  he 
regretted  perhaps  that  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with 


a  jealous  aristocracy,  which  cramped  on  all  sides 
his  eflForts  to  rise  to  sovereignty.  At  one  time  he 
sought,  in  combination  with  Caesar  and  Crassus,  to 
attain  supremacy  in  its  despite;  at  another  he 
seems  to  have  betrayed  its  cause,  in  order  to  bring 
matters  to  extremity,  and  extort  from  it  in  the 
camp  an  authority  which  it  would  not  surrender 
to  him  in  the  city.  It  may  be  conceded  that  he 
was  slow  and  languid  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  of  self-aggrandizement ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  ascribe  to  moderation  or  good  faith  hb 
forced  acquiescence  in  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
him.  The  leader  of  an  oligarchy  can  never  rise  to 
such  an  elevation  as  the  champion  of  a  popular 
party.  He  can  never  be  more  than  primus  inter 
pareSj  the  first  man  of  his  order.  He  may  be 
tempted  indeed  to  desert  his  own  allies,  and  unite 
with  his  opponents ;  and  such  was  the  course  on 
the  brink  of  which  Pompeius  more  than  once 
trembled.  But  the  recollection  of  his  early  career, 
his  family  connections,  perhaps  even  his  personal 
temper,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  successor  of 
Sulla  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Marians.  He 
drew  back,  though  too  late  to  recover  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  own  friends;  and  he  left  the  only 
path  which  could  lead  to  monarchy  to  be  trodden 
by  his  rival  Caesar. 
In  the  time  The  samc  causes  which  tended  to  smooth  Caesar's 
mowl^hy'  Toad  to  powcr  Operated  still  more  strongly  in 
JndispT"/  favour  of  his  successor  in  the  next  generation, 
•able.  The  great  vices  of  the  ancient  government  had 
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been  t)rranny  in  the  provinces  and  aggression  on  chap. 
the  frontiers.  To  these  was  now  added  anarchy  at  ___. 
home.  The  horrors  which  followed  upon  the  over- 
throw of  Csesar's  usurpation  only  proved  that 
monarchy  was  indispensable.  But  Caesar  had 
trusted  too  magnanimously  to  the  people  as  the 
basis  of  his  sovereignty.  However  much  they  re- 
joiced in  his  supremacy,  in  which  their  own  seemed 
to  be  reflected,  the  unarmed  multitude  were  in- 
capable of  protecting  it.  Their  hero  discarded  the 
defence  of  the  legions,  and  a  few  months  witnessed 
his  assassination.  Augustus  learned  circumspec- 
tion from  the  failure  of  his  predecessor's  enterprize. 
He  organized  a  military  establishment  of  which  he 
made  himself  the  permanent  head :  to  him  every 
legionary  swore  personal  fidelity ;  every  officer  de- 
pended upon  his  direct  appointment.  He  enlisted 
under  his  banners  the  most  vigorous  and  restless 
spirits  of  the  aristocracy ;  he  subdued  their  energies 
to  his  will  by  the  restraints  of  discipline,  the  allure- 
ments  of  honour,  and  the  ideas  of  military  devotion. 
By  engrossing  the  command  of  the  national  forces 
he  disarmed  all  competitors  for  power.  But  this 
was  not  enough  to  secure  his  position.  To  thwart 
the  secret  machinations  of  the  disaffected  it  was 
requisite  to  content  the  people,  and  to  employ  the 
nobility.  The  elaborate  system  of  civil  administra- 
tion devised  or  perfected  by  his  astuteness  preserved 
the  show  of  republican  government,  while  it  amused 
the  nobles  with  a  shadow  of  authority.  The  last 
century  of  the  commonwealth  had  witnessed  the 
rule  of  an  oligarchy  under  the  forms  of  a  de- 
mocracy :  the  imperial  constitution  was  the  govern- 
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CHAP,  ment  of  an  autocrat  under  the  forms  of  an  aris- 
tocraev.  The  names  of  the  ancient  free-state  threw 
a  transparent  veil  over  an  actual  despotism.     The 


Tcrcicnty.  commandcr  of  the  legions  was  really  the  master  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  theory  of  a  balance  of  effective 
powers  was  in  fact  merely  illusor}\  But  what 
balance  of  power  has  ever  really  existed  in  any 
government,  whether  ancient  or  modem  ?  Tested 
by  practice  and  experience  all  such  pretended 
checks  have  been  found  equally  unsubstantial. 
Wherever  the  several  powers  of  the  state  have 
seemed  thus  to  counterpoise  each  other,  the  effect 
has  in  reality  been  produced  by  no  innate  virtue  of 
the  mechanism,  but  by  the  operation  of  a  force  alto- 
gether extraneous  to  it.  The  consulate  and  tri- 
bunate of  the  Roman  commonwealth  were  devised 
as  checks  upon  each  other ;  but  they  never  worked 
in  harmony  together ;  the  struggle  between  them 
was  constantly  on  the  point  of  overthrowing  the 
whole  machine;  and  it  was  only  the  good  sense 
and  loyal  self-devotion  of  the  citizens  that  delayed 
a  catastrophe  which  could  not  ultimately  be 
averted.  The  pretended  balance  of  power  in  the 
estates  of  the  British  parliament  is  no  more  than 
the  fiction  of  publicists,  and  only  raises  a  smile  in 
the  practical  statesman.  The  commons,  he  well 
knows,  have  long  been  the  real  masters  of  the 
state ;  the  crown  has  never  ventured  to  use  its  veto 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  in  this 
country  the  despotism  of  the  popular  will  is  both 
disguised  and  tempered  by  a  certain  prescriptive 
adherence  to  usage  and  precedents,  and  by  respect 
for  outward  distinctions.    The  majesty  of  the  crown 
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and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  engage  from  public     chap. 

opinion  the  deference  which  they  cannot  enforce.  [_ 

The    whole    system    has    worked    harmoniously 
through  the  mutual  good  sense  and  feeling  of  the 

members  of  the  political   body.     And  such   was  iianno- 

eminently  the  case  with  the  working  of  the  im-  oftnceie- 

perial  constitution  of  Rome.   Although  there  existed  ^^^  ^ 

no  substantial  power  which  could  counteract  the  under  the 

.   ,  ImperiAl 

mere  will  of  the  emperor  himself,  yet  traditional  regime, 
observance  and  inbred  respect  for  forms  and  usages, 
the  old  national  habits  of  discipline,  and  the  force 
of  antique  associations,  all  combined  in  practice  to 
invest  the  senate  and  magistracies  of  Rome  with 
a  dignity  to  which  the  emperors  themselves  were 
wont  obsequiously  to  bow.  The  constitution  of 
Augustus,  in  which  the  senate  was  presumed  to  be 
the  governing  power  of  the  state,  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  to  the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  the 
year  of  the  city  946  (a.d.  193).  The  military  re- 
volution by  which  that  emperor  was  overthrown 
established  the  direct  supremacy  of  the  army  for 
several  succeeding  generations.  But  during  the 
long  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  no 
emperor  assumed  the  reins  of  government  without 
at  least  commencing  his  career  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  senate's  paramount  authority. 
Each  despot  in  succession  professed  to  be  guided 
by  the  traditions  and  precedents  of  the  republic. 
It  is  true  that  caprice,  insanity,  and  personal  fear, 
impelled  some  of  the  CsBsars  to  the  wanton  violation, 
not  only  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  of  every 
political  principle.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  trans- 
gression was  branded  as  a  public  crime.    A  Caligula, 
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CHAP,     a  Nero,  a  Domitian  and  a  Commodus,  were  de- 

nounced  as  traitors   to   the   commonwealth,   and 

public  opinion  sympathized  accordingly  with  their 
destruction.  These  instances  however  were  ex- 
ceptional. It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
government,  ancient  or  modern,  in  which  the  pre- 
scriptions of  law  and  usage  were  on  the  whole  so 
carefully  observed  by  the  ruling  power  as  in  the 
empire  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Pertinax.  The 
emperors  were,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  conscious 
of  their  moral  subjection  to  the  principles  of  an 
established  order  of  things.  The  majesty  of  their 
senate,  the  body  which  transferred  to  them  the 
sceptre,  which  ratified  their  enactments,  and  which 
raised  temples  and  altars  to  their  honour,  impressed 
them  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  such  as  the  oaths  and 
religious  sanctions  of  Christian  coronations  have 
too  frequently  failed  to  command. 
coociittioD.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  invests  the  history 
before  us  with  a  moral  interest  of  no  mean  kind. 
It  is  a  germ  of  civilization  cast  into  the  soil,  cer- 
tain to  bear  fruit  in  its  appointed  season.  Ac- 
cordingly the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  abided  will  constitute  a 
more  attractive  subject  for  our  consideration  than 
the  mere  external  facts  of  civil  and  political  his- 
tory, or  even  than  the  personal  characters  of  con- 
summate generals  or  statesmen.  As  we  cast  our 
eyes  along  the  vista  which  opens  before  us,  we 
shall  have  the  melancholy  task  of  tracing  a  steady, 
though  a  slow  and  silent  decay,  in  many  of  the 
noblest  qualities  of  the  national  intellect  of  Rome. 
Nevertheless  some  compensation  will  not  be  wanting 
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to  US,  in  witnessing  the  extension  of  rights,  the  pro-     chap. 

tection  of  property,  the  multiplication  of  enjoy-  

ments  and  expansion  of  the  natural  affections. 
While  we  remark  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit 
which  rendered  the  republic  illustrious,  we  may  be 
led  candidly  to  inquire  whether  respect  for  justice, 
gentleness  and  moderation,  is  compatible  with  the 
rude  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  warriors.  While 
we  lament  the  extinction  of  taste  and  invention  in 
the  torpor  of  two  centuries  of  political  inaction, 
we  may  console  ourselves  with  reflecting  that  the 
ferocity  and  licentiousness  of  the  last  years  of  the 
republic  must  have  degraded  Rome  to  barbarism 
within  a  much  shorter  period.  And  finally,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  career  of  the  human  race 
has  been  providentially  guided  for  good,  we  may 
recognize  in  the  wide-spread  equality  of  men  and 
races  which  prevailed  under  the  empire  a  benefi- 
cent dispensation  for  the  freer  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  proved  itself,  in  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  the  friend  of  order,  the  guide  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  mistress  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment. 
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PUBLISHED  BI  MESSUS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

New  Edition,  corrected  throufi^hout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernised,  by  T.  G. 
Hunt,  Land  Purveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TADLES  OF  SIX-FIGURB  LOGAKITHMS, 
&c.,8uperinteiided  by  K.  Fa  rlb  Y,of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Poat  8vo.  138.cloth. 

%*  Mr.  Farley*8  Table*  of  Six-Fifure  Log^irithms  may  be  had  leparately,  price  4a.  6d. 

DiLE.-THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN,  in  two  Farts:  The  First  Part  being:  Charch  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  U.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  Hy 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Dalk,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral.  3d  Edition. 
Post  4to.  318.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  tinyilay,  3ls.  6d.  calf  lettci-ed ;  .;6'2.  10s.  morocco. 

J-  The  Family  Chaplain,  price  12s.  cloth. 
Separately  |  .p^^^  Uomkstic  Liturgy,  price  10s.  6d.  c'.oth. 

DANDOLO.-TIIE  ITALIAN  VOLUNTEERS  AND  LOMBARD 

RIFLE  BRIGADE  in  the  YEARS  1848-49.  Translated  f^om  the  lUlian  of  Emilio  Daudolo. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Wolley.  [Ntarijf  ready. 

DELABECHE.  -  THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BySirHKVKvT.  Dklabbchb,  F.RS.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    lu  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.  -  REPORT  ON    THE  GEOLOGY   OF  CORN- 

WALL,    DEVON,   and  WEST   SOMERSET.      By    Henry  T.  Delabkchb,  F.R.3.,    Di- 
rector-General of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the    United  Kingdom.    Published  by  Order  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  li.M.  Treasury.    8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  IS  large  Pktes, 
14s.  cloth. 

DE  LA   RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY. -A  TREATISE 

on  KLECI'RICITY ;  its  Theory  and  Practical  Application.  By  A.  Dr  la  Rive,  of  the 
Academy  of  Geneva.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  8vo. 

[S'e  rfg  ready, 

DENNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OFURBINO; 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  ArU,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
James  DKN.NisrouN,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-aimiles,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  j£f2.  8s.  cloth. 

•*  Tt\r  objnrt  of  th«w>  Tolnnnp*  ia  to  comhine  a  f^nend  pirtvrv  of  th«  proerMt  of  Ttalian  litrritarf  ksd  art  vader 
the  patrn-iagr  of  the  »ii»ilrr  Italian  jirincip«litiM,  with  a  hiator)  of  Ui«  houMs  of  Hontficltro  and  Drlla  Rorcrv.M 
fnr  a*  tli«y  «cn>  connpct*d  with  Lrhino.  For  the  exemtioii  of  hi*  purpo»«  Mr.  Dennialoan  et\joyml  numerotw 
advjDt«|,rk.  lie  lia<t  rr^idrd  in  Italy  for  many  yeara,  and  i«  wvU  aujuaintcd  with  the  country  whootf  hi»tory  as  a 
dukedom  hr  mtenilr^  to  relate  :  beaidca  the  common  research  in  prwted  Toluroea,  he  haa  i;aine<i  acccaa  to  Various 
Italian  hbrArie»,  iniluilin);  that  of  Urbmn^  and  examined  tlieir  mannw-ripta  ;  and  he  haa  cloaely  inspected  I'mbrian 
art,  whether  in  j>aljtial,  military,  nr  ecrleAtMStii-al  architecture,  or  in  painting.  With  the  appreciation  of  Italy  which 
•ttch  A  course  of  atudy  atimuUtea  and  implie*.  Mr.  Dennistoun  haa  good  taste,  a  sound,  though  not  always  an  «a- 
blasaed  judgment,  ana  a  seal  for  mediwvaJ  subjects,  especially  art,  almost  entbusiastic."  BrscraToa. 

DISCIPLINE, 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,'*  **  Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "  Some 
Passages  from  Modem  History,"  and  "  Letters  on  Happiness."  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
18mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

DIXON -THE  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  THE  TERTIARY 

and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of  SUSSEX.  By  the  late  Frbdbrice  Dixon,  Esq.  F.O.S. 
The  Fossils  engraved  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Sowerby,  Dinkel,  and  Erxleben.  In  One 
large  Volume,  with  41  Plates  and  many  Wood  Engravings.  Royal  4to.  688.  cloth ;  India 
Proofs,  j^Ss.  5s. 

%*  In  this  work  are  embodied  the  results  of  many  years*  Geological  and  Palcontological 
observations  by  the  Author,  together  with  some  remarks  on  the  Archeology  of  Sussex.  It 
also  includes  Descriptions -Of  the  fossil  Reptilia,  by  Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S.;  of  the  Echino- 
derma,  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. ;  of  the  Crustacea,  by  Prof.  Tliomas  Bell,  Sec.  R.S. ; 
of  the  Corals,  by  William  Lonsdale,  Esq.  F.G.S. ;  and  of  the  fossil  Shells,  by  J.  De  Carle 
Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S. 


8  NEW  WORKS  AND  N£W  EDITIONS 


DOUBLEDAY   AND   HEWITSON'S    BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

(JKNKRA  of  DIUIINAL  LKPIDOm'KUA  ;  comprising?  their  Geiirric  Char«rter»-a  Notice    ' 
of  the  llaliita  ami  TrauHforniatioiis— aiul  a  Catalog;ue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genoa.     By    i 
Kdwaro  Douui.kday,  Kh<|.  F.L.S.&c,  late  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  DepoirtiDent  of  the    ' 
British  Musouni.    ContinuoU  by  J.  O.  Wkbtwo«>i>,  Ear|.    Illustrated  with  73  Coloured  Plates, 
by  W.  C.  IIkwitmon,   Ks<j.  Author  of  **  Uritish  Ooloj^r."    Imperial  4to.  uniform  with  Gray 
and  MitchclPs  **  Genera  of  Birds." 

V*  In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  Ss.  each  ;  of  which  41  have  appeared.    The 
publication,  which  had  been  suspendeil  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Doubleday,  is 
now  renumed,  and  will  be  continued  ref^^larly  until  the  completioa  of  the  work  in  about    ' 
Fifty  Parta. 

DRESDEN  GALLERY -THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES  ; 

of  the  KOYAL  GALLKKY  at  DRKSDKN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  Originals,  by  Franz 
Hanfitaenirl :  with  Descriptive  and  Biof^raphical  Notices,  in  French  and  German.    Nos.  I.    | 
to  LVIII.  im|M'rial  folio,  each  containing  3  Plates,  with  Letter  press,  price  20e.  to  Sul>8cribers ; 
to  Non  SulMcrlbera,  30s.    Single  Plates,  I2s.  each. 

*«,^  To  be  completiMl  In  3  more  numbers,  price  30s.  each,  to  Subscribers.    Nos.  LI.  to  LX. 
contain  each  four  Plates  and  Letterpress. 

DUNLOP.  -Til  E  HISTORY  OF  FICTION  : 

HeiniT  •  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest    ' 
Greek  Ruinnnces  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.    By  John  Dunlop,  Estf.  New  Ediiion, 
complete  in  One  Volume.    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.   -  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    OIL  \ 

PAINTIN(i.  By  (-HARLKS  Lock  Kaktlakb,  Kr4j.  P.R.A.  F.R.S.  F.9.A.;  Secretar>  to  the  ! 
Roynl  (^nmiiH.sion  for  Pn)nio'.in8:  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  i 
of  Pnrllanient,  \'c.    svu.  I6s.  cloth. 

%•  Vol.  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Paintinjj,  m  preparing  for  publication. 

ELMES'S  THOUnilT  BOOK,  OR  lIORiE  VACIY^. 

I  lone  Vaclva? ;  or,  a  Thought  Book  of  the  Wise  Spirits  of  all  Ages  and  all  Countriet,  for  all    ' 
Men  and  all  ll(  urs.    Golk*€ted,  arranged,  and  etlited  by  Jamp.s  Rlmks,  Author  of  *'  Me-    i 
niolm  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  &c.    Frp.  ICrao.  (printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  Chiswick), 
4a.  0d.  bound  in  cloth. 

THE   ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK   CONCORDANCE  OF   THE 

NKW  TKSTAMKNT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  .Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- English 
and  Knglish-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Koyal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

THE   ENGLISHMAN'S   HEBREW   AND    CHALDEE    CON- 

HDANCK  of  the  ol.l)  TKSTAMKNT;  beinj;  an  Attonii»t  at  a  Verbal  CounetHion  between 
the  Original  and  the  Knglish  TrnuMlations:  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Pro{>er  Xanies  and 
their  occurrences,  &c.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.  j63.  ISs.  Cd.  cloth ;  large  paper,  jf4.  Us.  6d. 

ErilEMEIlA.-THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON: 

In  1*wo  Parts.  l*urt  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  IVacticeof  Fly -Fishing  for  Salmon :  with 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  evt  ry  good  River  in  the  Kmpire ;  Part  11.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  i*almon.  all  Its  known  Ilubits  described,  and  the  best  way  of  artificially  Bree<ling  It 
explained.  Usefully  illustratwl  with  numerous  Coloured  Kngravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Kpiihmkra,  Author  of '•  A  Hond-Book  of  Angling;"  assisted  by  Andrew 
YouNo,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Salmon  Fisheries.  Fcp.  8vo. 
w!th  coloured  Plates,  Us.  cloth. 

EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING; 

Tetching  Fly-flsbing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishinc,  Salnion-flshing ;  with  the  Natural  Hiatory  of 
River  Pish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  ErHBMBRA,  of  "  Bell's  Life  in 
Loudon."    New  Kdition,  enlargetl.    Fcp  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  99.  cloth. 


ERMAN.-TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA: 

Includtiii;  Kxcanioiu  northwank,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Ctrele»  and  touthwanU  to  the 
Chiuese  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Rbman.  Tnuwiatod  by  W.  D.  Coolky,  Biq.  Author  of 
The  History  of  Mmritime  and  Inland  Discovery  ;*'    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  31s.  fid.  doth. 
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EVANS.-THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL ; 

Bdnff  a  Treatise  od  the  Art  of  obtainiBg  Qagv  tnm  the  8i«mr  Ctoe.  9y  W.  J.  Btajcs,  M.D. 
8vo.  9a.  doth. 

rORBES.-DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANS : 

Beini^  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  Kin^  of  Dahomey,  and  B«sidence  at  his  Capital , 
in  the  Years  1849  and  1600.  By  Fbsokrick  B.  Forbss,  Commander,  ILN.,  F.R.O.9.;  Au- 
thor of  *<  Five  Years  in  China,"  and  *<  SU  Months  in  the  African  Blockade."  With  10  Plates, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  S  Wood  Bngnraving^.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH'S  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1840 :  contaiidnfl:  Rambles  among  the  ^Idsand  IJonia  of  the  Central  and 
Western  DistricU ;  and  indudind^  Remark* on  iU  Political,  Military,  Bcdeaiaatical,  ami  fiocial 
Qnranisation.  By  Thomas  Forbstbb,  Esq.  With  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BiDDULPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With  a  new  Mapb  Woodcuts,  and  Ten  coloured  Plates 
from  Drawinfs  made  on  the  spot.   8vo.  IBs.  doth. 

FOSS.-THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscdlaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster flnom  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Fosb,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vols.  L  and  U.    8to.  28s.  doth. 

FOSTER.-A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITE- 

SATUBS:  British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
aian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  toll  Biographical  and  Chronological  Index. 
By  Mrs.  Fostbr.    Fcp.  8vo.  8a.  M.  cloth. 

*«*  The  object  of  this  book  is,  not  so  much  to  give  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  various  writers 
In  the  language  to  whose  literature  it  is  intended  as  a  guide,  as  to  direct  the  «t«dei&t  to  ihe 
best  writers  in  each,  and  to  inform  him  on  what  BufetJects  they  have  written. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  A  new  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  Writing^  by  ALBXAi«oBft  Chalmbrs,  Esq.  F.A.8.    8vo.  with  fortvmit,  las.  doth- 

*•*  An  BditioB,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  (tOa.  boards. 

GILBART.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  Jamrs  William  Gilbart,  F.R  8.  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  WealMlnster 
Bank,  ftth  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  View  of  the  <*  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,"  Lothbury.    3  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  flnom  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching 
CLub.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  lOid  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cornbt, 
Esq.  Squaip  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  ThonuomU  Staaoiu  UUtutraitd  bp  the  Bicki^  Club, 
21s.  ctoth;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  £\.  Ite. 

GOSSE.-NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.  GossB,  Author  of  "The  Birda  of  Jamaica,"  *' Popular  British  Qmithokgy,*'  &c. 
Post  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates.  {N€arl$  ready. 

GOWER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHJiNOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  AunlHarly  explained.    By  Chabum  Vootb  Gowbb.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  avo.  with 

Wood  Engravings,  fts.  cloth. 
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10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NKW  EDITIONS 


GRAHAM— ENGLISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION: 

expUlned  InaBerlMof  Initructions  and  ExAmplet.     By  G.  F.  Gkaham.     New  Editioa, 
rpvlMd  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  fii.  cloth.  ' 

GRANT-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Itolnir  the  Correspondence  with  her  Kriendt, between  the  years  1773 and  1808.  By  Mrs  Geaxt,  ' 
of  Lafffan.  New  Kdition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  aoa,  J.  P.  Gkast.  ' 
Kaq.    9  vols,  post  8vo.  218.  cloth. 

GRANT.- MEMOIR   AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE  ] 

late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Lanr^n,  Author  of  '*  Letters  from  the  Mountains,*'  **  Memoirs  of  an 
American  I^ady,'*  be.  Rdlted  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  New  Edition.  3  vob.  post  8to. 
with  Portrait,  81s.  8d.  cloth. 

GRAY.-  TABLES  AND  FORMULJl  FOR  THE  COMPUTATION  ' 

of  LIFE  CONTlNUBNClE8i  with  copious  Examples  of  Annuity,  Assurance,  and  Friendly  I 
Hoclety  C-aleulations.  lly  Pbtrr  Gray,  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  i 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Royal  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  0RNITH0L06Y.-THE  GENERA 

Of  HIRI>8 ;  cuniprininK  their  Generic  Cliararters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
an  extensive  List  of  .M|>eri«>B,  rcferrc<l  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Grorgb  Robrrt  Gra  v, 
Acad.  Imp.  (jeorff.  Flurcnt.  Soc.  Corresp.,  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment In  the  British  Museum.  Illustrated  with  880  Plates  IMS  plain  and  185  coloured),  drawn 
on  atone,  by  Bavii>  William  Mitohrll,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Zoolotpicml  Society 
of  London,  8:r.    a  vols.  Imperial  4to.  iTSl.  IDs  half-bound  morocco,  fplt  tops. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPiSDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joskph  Gwilt.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Enirravinirs  on  Wood,  from  Desif^ns  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition  (1851), 
with  a  Supplemental  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  comprising 
upwards  of  Eixhty  additional  Woodcuts.       8vo.  52s.  8d.  doth. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  QWILT'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHI- 

TRCTURK.  Comprlslnf  a  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  SUbility  of  Gothic  Architecture; 
Addenda  to  the  Glossary;  and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work.  By  Josrph  Gwilt.  lUus- 
trftted  by  upwards  of  Elfrhty  Wood  Bngnrmvlnirs  by  R.  Branston.    8vo.  fis.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (site  10 in.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care, 
ftilly  coloure<l ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  I/>nf  Itude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throuprhout  fh>m  the  best  and 
moat  recent  Authorities  \  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  r»-enfraved.    Colombler  4to.  ^85, 5a.  half-bound  in  russia. 

SIDNEY    HALL'S    RAILWAY  MAP  OF   ENGLAND    AND 

WALKS.    Square  fcp.  8to.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

V  The  Map  of  Enfland  and  Wales,  contained  in  *' Sidney  Hall's  Larg^e  Railway  Atlas*'  (sixe 
M  la.  by  18  in.)  corrected  and  re-engraved,  with  all  the  Lines  of  Railway  laid  down,  may  be 
had  teparately,  price  Sa.  8d.,  coloured  and  mounted  on  fblding  canvas  in  a  case  for  the 
pocket. 

HAMILTON.-CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  PHILOSOPHY,  LITE- 

RATURE,  and  ACADEMICAL  REFORM,  contributed  to  The  Bdinboivh  Review  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.    With  additional  Notes  and  Appendices.  [/n  Me  pr€s$, 

HARRISON.-ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 

ffTRUCrURl  of  the  SNQLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  HAaaiaoM*  M.A.  lata 
ffMlow  of  Queen's  CoUefe,  Oxibrd.    Post  8vo.  8a.  6d.  doth. 
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HARRY-  HIEOVER.-THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  Rabat  Hibotbb,  Author  of  **  8Uble-T«Ik  and  Table-Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Youni^ 
Sportmen."  With  Two  Platei— One  repreaenting  Tha  Bight  Scrti  the  other,  Tk«  Wrong  Sort, 
Fcp.  8?o.  fit.  half-booDd. 

HARRY  HIEOVER. -PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Habbt  Hibotbb,  Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or,  Spectacles  forTounir 
Sportnien."  With'a  Plates-One  representing  GoUig  tike  fVorkmeni  the  other,  Going  Uko 
M^ffk.    Fcp.  6vo.  fia.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HTEOVER.-THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUR- 

FOSBS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN:  being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Harrt  Hibotbr,  Author  of  **  Stable  Talk  and  TSble  TSlk."  With  Two  Plates 
—One  representing  A  yreitp  good  tort  for  wwtt  pmrpotot  t  the  other,  <  Ragtker  *  a  kmdoort/or 
mmgpmrpo§€.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER -THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harrt  Hibovbr,  Author  of 
"  Suble-TkOk  and  TSble-Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen."  Second  Edition ;  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  Harlequin,    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-tKmnd. 

HARRY  HIEOVER  ~ STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Uabrt  Hibovbr.  New  Edition. 
S  ?ols.  8to.  with  Portrait,  a4a.  cloth. 

flAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawrbr.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  Eighty-flve  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and 
Branston,  flrom  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  ftc.    8vo/Sls.  cloth. 

HAYDN.-THE  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES ;  OR,  ROLLS  OF  THE 

OFFICIAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  fh>m  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  to  the 
PRESENT  TIME :  comprising  the  Administrations  of  Great  BriUin ;  the  Offices  of  State,  and 
all  the  Public  Departments ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries ;  the  Functionaries  of  the  Law ;  the 
Commanders  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  the  Hereditary  Honours  and  other  Distinctions 
conferred  upon  Families  and  Public  Men.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  continued,  of 
BEATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Joseph  Haydn,  Compiler  of  "The  DicUonary  of 
Dates,*'  and  other  Works.    In  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo.  [In  the  Spring, 

HEAD.-THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  APULEIUS : 

A  Romance  of  the  Second  Century.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Sir  Gborgb  Hbad,  Author 
of"  A  Tour  of  Many  Days  in  Rome ;"  Translator  of  **  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca.*' 
Post  8vo.  las.  cloth. 

HEAD.-HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  CARDINAL  PACCA, 

Prime  Minister  to  Pius  VII.  Written  by  Himself.  Translsted  fh>m  the  Italian,  by  Sir  Georqb 
Hbad,  Author  of  *<  Rome :  a  Tour  of  Many  Days."    S  vols,  post  8vo.  ais.  cloth. 

SIR  GEORGE  HEAD -ROME  : 

A  Tour  of  Many  Days.    By  Sir  Gborgb  Hbad.    S  vols.  8vo.  86s.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hbrsghbl,  Bart  kc,  kc,  ftc  New  BdiUon ;  with  PUles  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 
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MRS.  HEY.-THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS ; 

Or,  Tbooffhts  (^bered  from  the  Field  and  the  Garden.  By  Mrs.  H  by.  Beinf^  a  New  Edition 
or  '*Tbe  Moral  of  Fkmera  s"  and  conaittinff  of  Poeckal  TbooKbta  on  Garden  and  Field 
Flowers,  accompanied  by  Drawing:*  beautiftiUy  polonred  after  Nature.  Square  crown  8to. 
oniform  in  aiie  with  Thomuon^s  Semmnu  iUmatrmUd  bg  the  BtcUng  Chtb,  Sit.  doth. 

MRS.  HEY.-SYLVAN  MUSINGS ; 

Or,  the  Spirit  of  the  Wooda.  By  Mra.  Hbt.  Being:  a  New  Edition  of  the  <*  Spirit  of  the 
Wooda  ;**  and  consUtini^  of  Poetical  Thoughts  on  Foreat  Trees,  accompanied  by  Drawing  of 
Blossoms  and  Folia^,  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crowu  8vo.  uniform  in  sise 
with  7%osMtm*«  StoMmt  iUmitrated  Af  tke  BtdUng  Ctmb,  2Is.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habita.  By  Aymy6s.  **  Manners  make  the  man.**  New  Edition, 
rtviaad  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOARE -A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OP  TUB  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clbmskt  Hoars.  New  Edition.  8to. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.-FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  By  Hbnry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Comprising:  Anecdotes,  and  an 
Account  of  such  Persons  and  Political  intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have  fallen  Miithin 
his  Loitiship's  obaenration.  Edited  by  his  Son*  Hbmrt  Edward  Lord  Holland  (  with 
Fac-simil«.    Post  Sfo.  10a.  6d. 

HOOK.-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Coune  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Waltrs  Farquhar 
HooH,  D  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lineoln,  and  Chaplain  iR  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  Os.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jacrson 
HooRBR,  K.H.  IXC.L.  F.R.A.  ft  L.S.  ftc.  &c.  Director.  New  Edition.  iSmo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  6d.  sewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA ; 

Comprising  the  Phenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition  (1850), 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  numerous  Figures  iUustrstive  of  the  Umbelliferous 
Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferus.  By  s»ir  W.  J.  Hoorrr,  F.R.A. 
and  L.S.  &c.,  and  G.  A.  Walrrr-Armott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed. ;  Regius  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  One  very  thick  Volume,  13mo.  with  IS  Plates,  I4s. 
cloth;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  price  21s. 

HORNE,-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLT  SCRIPTURES.     By  Thomas  Hartwrll  Hornr,  B.D. 

of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge ;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  EdaMUid  the  Ring 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  PaoPs.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical 
Manuscripts,  6Ss.  cloth ;  or  j^S,  bound  in  cidf. 

HORNE.— A    COMPENDIOUS    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwbll  Hornr,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mart  Howitt.  With  Poor  Dlustratioiis,  «ng««ved  by  John  Absoton,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  16mo.  5s.  cloth. 
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HOWITT.-TIIE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Bcinf  the  ml  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himaelf ;  exhibiting  all  the  AmnseroeQU, 
Plcaidfea,  and  PuraniU  of  Children  in  the  Conntry.  Edited  by  William  Howitt.  New 
EditiOB.  Fcp.8vo.  with  40  Woodcata,6t.  doth, 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  eorrected  and  reriaed ;  with  Enfraringa  on  wood,  by 
Bewick  and  WiUiama :  onifonn  with  FMte  to  RemarkmkU  Pimen,    Medinm  6to.  Sla.  cloth. 

HOWITT- VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halla,  Battle-Fleldt,  and  Scenes  iDnstrative  of  Striking  Paaaagee  in  Bnflith  Hiitory  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition ;  with40  Engravinge  on  Wood.  Mediam  8to. 
Sla.  cloth. 

8B00ND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Coantiea  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  wHh  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  With  vpwards  of  40  EngraTings  on  Wood.  Medtoin  8to. 
lis.  doth. 

HOWSON -SUNDAY  EVENING : 

Twelve  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading.  1.  The  Presence  of  Christ ;  S.  Inward  and  Out- 
ward Life;  S.  The  Threefold  Warning ;  4.  Oar  Father's  Business ;  5.  Spiritual  Murder ;  6.  The 
Doty  of  Amiability  ;  1,  Honesty  and  Candour ;  8.  St.  Peter  and  Cornelias  s  9.  The  Midnight 
Traveller;  10.  St.  Andrew;  11.  The  Grave  of  Lasarua;  IS.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Prindpal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

Of  SAINT  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  CoMvaBAaB,  MJL 
9  vols.  4to.  very  copiously  illostnted  by  W.  H.  Barttlett.  ISe^pagt  6. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  HuDAoif,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London ;  Author  of*  Plain  Directiona 
for  Making  Wills,"  and  *'The  Parent's  Hand-book.*'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HUDSON -PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particulariy  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Win.  4  and  1  Vict, 
c.  16.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  noch  useful  information, 
ftc    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  These  Two  works  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.-ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates ;  with  Sdentific  Eluddations.  By  Albxandbb  Von 
Humboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabinb.  New  Edition.  l6mo.  Cs.  cloth:  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  doth ; 
Half-a-Crown  eadi,  sewed. 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-op««tioQ,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieotenant-Colond  Edward  Sabinb,  R.A. 
For.  Sec.  RJi.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each,  sewed ;  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth:  or  in  post  6vo.  ISs.  each,  doth.— VoL  J IL  Fart  I.  post  6vo.  6a.  ckith :  or  in  l6nBO.  as.  6d. 
sewed ;  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

HUMPHREYS-SENTIMENTS  &  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEARE: 

A  Classified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  Passages  in 
Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Poema.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  lUixabetban  Period,  and  other  Embellishments.  Bound  in  very  massive  carved 
and  pierced  covers  containing  in  deep  relief  a  medallion  Head  of  Shakspeare.  The  JUIomi- 
natioos  and  Ornaments  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Nod  Uaaaphreya,  lUiusinator  of 
**  A  Record  of  the  Black  Prince,*'  *c.    Square  pott  »vo.  INmrtg  fmiV' 
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MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

As  reinvtented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Thibd  and  concluding  Sbbibs  of  Sacred  and 
Legmdmrp  Art,  By  Mrs.  Jambson,  Author  of  **  Characteristics  of  Women,"  Au:.  With 
Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Enfravings  on  Wood.    Square  crown  8vo.  [/» the  fres*. 

JARDINE.-A  TREATISE  OF  EQUIVOCATION; 

Wherein  is  largely  discussed  the  qoettion  MThether  a  Catholicke  or  any  other  Peraon  before  a 
Magistrate,  being  demanded  upon  his  Oath  whether  a  Preiste  were  in  such  a  place,  may  (not- 
withstanding his  perfect  knowledge  to  the  contrary),  without  Peijnry,  and  securely  in  con- 
science, answer  No :  with  this  secret  meaning  resenred  In  his  Mynde— That  he  was  not  there, 
so  that  any  roan  is  bounde  to  detect  it.  Bdited  flrom  the  Original  M snuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  by  Datid  Jabdinb,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law;  Author  of  the 
**  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  '*  Criminal  Trials." 

{In  the  pren, 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Fbancis  Jbfpbby,  lateOneof  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition.    S  vols.  8vo.  43s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS : 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Hsbbb.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Chablbb  Paob 
SoEN,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.  Vols.  IL  IlL  IV.  V.  VLVILand  VIII.  8vo.10s.6d. 
each. 

*9*  In  course  of  publicstion,  in  Ten  Volumes,  price  Half-a-Guinea  each.— Vol.  I.  (the  Uut 
in  order  of  pubUeation)  will  contain  Bishop  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the 
Editor.— Vol.  IX.  is  in  the  press, 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR-READINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

in  LENT  t  compiledfromthe  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy 
Herbert,"  **The  Child*8  First  History  of  Rome,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs :  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Cuth  bbbt  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  fiarrister-at-Law}  Editor  of  the  **  Farmer's  Almanack,"  ice.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  jtrs.  10s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  RAMBLER,  ADVEN- 

TURBR,  and  IDLER:  comprising  a  Selection  of  110  of  the  best  Essays.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  79.  cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  General  Guetteer  of 
the  World.  By  Albxandeb  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.ItG.S.  F.G.S. ;  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  Author  of  "  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Pheno- 
mena." In  One  very  large  Volume  of  1 ,440  pages ;  comprising  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Names 
of  Places.    8vo.  86s.  cloth ;  or  strongly  half-bound  in  mssia,  with  flexible  back,  price  418. 

KAY.— THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION    AND  EDUCATION  OF 

the  PEOPLE  in  ENGLAND  and  EUR  'PE :  shewing  the  Results  of  the  Primary  Schools  and 
of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign  Countrie*.  By  Joseph  Kat,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  Barrister-at-Law ;  and  late  Travelling  Bachdor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,    a  thick  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

KEMBLE.-THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND : 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  ftc.    3  vols.  8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE  VERY    JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,    AND 

REFRESHING  HISTORY  of  the  Feats,  Exploits,  Triumphs,  and  AchievemenU  of  the  Good 
Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  LORD  DE  BAYARD.  Set  forth  in 
English  by  Edwabd  Cocbbubn  Kinoebslbt,  Esq.  With  Ornamental  Headingiy  and 
FrontispiMe  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.    Square  post  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 
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klRBI&SPSNCS.-AN  IKTRODUGTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

HitHryf  litctn  coflqHiiaag'aiiaeocmiitoriioxkMif  AiidwseAiI 
Ibod,  Stratafvaas,  Hatntationt,  Societiet,  Motions,  Noises, 
r.    Bf  W.  KtmBT,  M .  A.  F.ILS.  ft  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
Srucs.  Iai|.  F JLS.  ft  L^    Ncv  Sditwa.    t  toIs.  Svo.  with  Plates,  Sis.  6d.  cIoUi. 

LVIX6.-0BSERVATI0NS  ON  THE   SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 

TICkL  STJlTS  ^  tW  KVtOPBAN  PBOPLE  in  1S48  and  1M9 :  h^ng  the  Second  Series  of 
**  >iaias«r  aTtaTsihr.^  By  Samvbl  Laiko,  Eaq.  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Xw— f /'  **  A  TWir  in  S— ifaa>**  tht  T^aMtotwa  of  **  The  Hdmskringla,"  and  of  "Notes  of 
alfeamUrr  «•  ih«  crucial  and  Priitkal  Stat*  of  FnuKC,  Pnaaaia,  ftc.**   8to.  148.  cloth. 

UTHAM.-0>*  DISLVSES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Ml  Sabjects  connected  with  Clinical  Xedkine;  comprisinir  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
ns.^M.  M.  Di.  ffcysicinn  Kxtnocdiaaiy  to  the  Queen ;  and  lata  Phyaciian  to  St. 
iNBotptCaL    NewBditioa.    9  vola.  Utoo.  ICa.  cloth. 


l£E.-ELEMKiMS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY ; 

!  \>k  ffWtat  PtuKt^ka  of  looton*.    T^  the  use  of  Schools  and  Tonne  Persons.     Comprising 

'  the  tllm.iyliii  of  CtesittntiOB  Intwspeised  with  amusing  and  instmctiTe  original  Accounts 

•r  the  mtMt  nraMrUM*  AuiaMls.    Wf  Mra.  E.  Las.    New  Edition,  reriaed  and  eulaiged, 

Wo«lctttk    Rfk  ftraw  Ts.  ftL  doth. 


;  LEt-TAXIDERMY; 

1^.  Ih*  Art  of  CollKtl^r.  Piwpanaf  • 
aa»af  MmixuBSj  and  TTaT^Uara.  By  Mrs. 
of  a  VMit  tu  WsltoB  HaU»  awl  Mr. 
with  Wootk«ts«  Is.  doth. 


Mounting  Ohjecta  of  Natural  History.    For  the 
New  Edition,  iniworod ;  with  an  account 
*s  Method  of  Preserring  Animsla.   tc^  sro. 


L  K.  L-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITU  ELIZABETH 

LANBUK;  ci«|WSiB<thelMPBOYISATBiCg>thtVBNKnAN  BBACBLIT,  the  GOLDEN 
TBM4KT.  the  TftilCBADOrB.  and  other  HMtknl  BamahH.  New  Edition,  uniform  with 
Moovt^  JMfi»  BaOaiK  Md  Smertd  Smgt;  with  S  Tigncttos  hj  Bkhaid  D^te.  t  Tola. 
MMMw  Ma.  cioth :  BMraccOfc  Sis. 

V  Also,  an  Blition,  in  4  roia.  ffqp.  »ro.  with  lUastrationi  by  Howard,  ftc.  Sta.  doth ; 
in 


LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS.  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  the  Avthatfua  of  **  Uttsta  to  My  Vniawwn  ftkuds,**  ^-Twdvu  Tcmrs  Ago,  a  Thle," 

*«ad«Disdpline.*    Vcp.Bvo.as. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Lady.  Aulhumas  oi  ^  Letters  on  Uappinesa.**  **TwetTe  Years  Ago,*'  **  Discipline,"  and 
ftoaa  ModMtt  Histoqr-"   MBditiaM.    Vcpi  ftrv.  Ca.  doth. 


LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 


By  J.  LiK»i.BT»  VhJX  F.R.Sw  USL  ft« 
New  Edition*  with  CorreciMMia  and 
Woodcuts.  Ma.  doth. 


^  Batnny  in  Univcffmity  Gallegas,  London. 
Additiona.    S  vols.  »vn.  with  Six  PIntaa  and 


LINWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 


Sive  Florilegium  e  lusihus  poeticis  dirersorum  Qioniensium  Grwcis  et  Latinis  decerptnm. 
Ounnto  GvkiBUiO  Liifwoois  MJL  iEdia  Chiiati  Atmnaaow    Sfo.  14a.  chith. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

Ob aaH»asb{|aeta connected  with  hiaCUHiV.    Bythi 
Fcpw  gro.  Sa.  ftL  doth. 
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LOUDON.-THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR : 

Bdag  a  Mootbly  Guide  m  to  wbat  should  be  avoided,  m  well  m  wb«t  should  be  done,  in  a 
Otrdeu  in  each  Month :  with  plsin  Roles  how  to  do  wliat  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Ijiytng^ 
Oat  and  Plantini^  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies ;  and  a 
short  AccouDt,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardena.    By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16nM>  with  Wood  Eninnvinfi^,  7s.  Od.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  ^iojioj  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  **  Gardeninf  for 
Ladies."  ftc.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  with  Plate  and  Wood  Eninnvinirs,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  BalUflTs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Fsnners ;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensnration,  Practical  Trifonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveyinff,  Levellinjc,  Planninfc  and 
Mappinif,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Rxamples 
shewini^  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  .Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardenini^ :  including  sll  the  latest  improvements ;  a  General  History  of  Gardening  in 
an  Countries ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  Stste :  with  Suforettions  for  its  Future 
Profpress  in  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  with  msny  hundred  Kngnraviiiirs  on  Wood  by 
Bnmston.  An  entirely  New  Edition  (lUO),  corrected  throuf^bout  and  considerably  improved 
by  Mrs.  Locdon.    In  One  latfj^  Volume,  8vo.  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS : 

beinf  the  Arboretum  et  Frutteetum  Britamnicum  abridf^:  coutsining:  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Forei^i,  Scientirtcally  snd  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propsffstion,  Culture,  snd  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Kngrravin)^  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  8vo.  with 
9,000  Enfpravin^s  on  Wood,  £^.  lOs.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising^  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Ijiyinj^-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  snd  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vcfetable  productions  of  Afnriculture:  including:  all  the  Istest  Improvements,  s  fceneral  History 
Of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  s  SUtistical  View  of  iU  present  SUte,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  m  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition  ;  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on 
Wood.    In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  ^3.  10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS : 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  sccompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  dgnres,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  ensble  s  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  way  And  in  flower,  snd  actiuire  ail  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  snd  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition  with  Supplement,  and  new  General  Index. 
8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  jtfS.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  snd  FURNITURE ;  conUining  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottagre  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  snd  other  Agricultural 
Buildings ;  Country  Inns.  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
np,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Gaidcn  Scenery:  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.    8vo.  with  more  than  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £Z»  Ss.  cloth. 
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LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS ; 

Or.  Otolofrue  of  nil  the  Pltnto  indii^enoas  to,  caltiv«ted  in»  or  introdnced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition  (1850),  corrected  throogbout :  with  a  Supplement,  inclodin^all  the  New 
Ptanta  down  to  March,  1850 ;  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mra. 
Loudon  i  as&isted  by  W.  H.  Baxtbr,  Esq.,  and  Datid  Woostbr.    8vo.  9U.  6d.  cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS ; 

Ittclctdinjr  all  the  Plants  introduced  into  Britain,  all  the  newly^liscovered  Brftish  ^tedes, 
•Bd  all  the  kinds  originated  in  British  Gardens,  up  to  March  1850.  With  a  New  General 
Indei  to  the  whole  Work,  includinf  the  Supplement.  Prepared  by  W.  H.  Baxtbr,  Esq. ; 
assisted  by  l>.  Woostbr,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

LOW-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

CooipreheBdini^  the  CultiTation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
BconOHiy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tkms,  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  aboTe  900  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21  s.  cloth. 

LOW.-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  Ike  ECl^NOMY  of  ESTATES;  comprehend in{^  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
awl  Ike  Principlea  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildiniifs,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank^ 
neata»  and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.a.S.B. 
•to.  with  numerous  Wood  EngraTings,  ais.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACXTESSION  OF  J.\MES  IL  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  New  Edition. 
Yds.  1.  and  II.  8to.  SSb.  doCh. 


MACAULAY -CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Con- 
tributed to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  £.  U.  Eddis,  engraTed  in  line  by 
W,  Grcatbach,  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8to.  ais.  doth ;  SOs.  calf  extra  by  Hayday.— Or 
in  9  Tols.  Svo.  aSs.  doth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

Willi  **  iTTy**  and  **  The  Armada."    By  Thomas  BABiic«iTosr  Macauuwt.    New 
ICbm.  4a.  6d.  doth ;  or  lOs.  6d.  bound  in  naorocco  by  Hayday. 


MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  BBBMrous  Iltustrations,  Original  and  firom  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  Jun.  and  eugraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Ficp.  4to.  Sis.  bowdi; 
or  43k  bound  m  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MACDONALD -VILLA  VEROCCHIO; 

(tr,  IheTOlTH  of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI:  a  Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac 
POXAiJ».    F^  9ro.  <a.  doth. 


*  hk  (hi*  aK**!  (>l<«Mo«  0f  hiM'onrttr*  »c  haw  aa  epuod«  from  th#  lifr  of  o«e  vim  emr*cd  o«t  for  hiwrlf  tte 
IWfhulftotf*  UB*«<  (h«  crrat  Ba«t«r  muuft  of  his  a|C»....Tbr  mcbctj  of  the  locality  the  Tal  d'Arao  awl  l'in«M> 
tJMf  la— w  »f  th»Ja<.th»characftrwf  thgfwtfmof  thatay.aadthe  aflectiflAa  of  the  bwt  o/ tiM  «n»M*»  race. 
atttch  t»  (kt  lo  r>  mmht  a*  far  oar  u4  lot  hm  below,  arc  akcCehail  aith  •  faciUty,  a  canvctaew.  mtti  a  d^beaer.  tH^* 
liU  aot  of  carr^iB^i  the  reader,  aitlMwt  a  maawnt**  atop,  Ikvm  tho  ir»t  to  the  Laat  icatmc*  of  thi«  Uttlc  valaaa!" 

Banaaata. 

MACKI^TOSU -SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSHES  MISCEUA- 

KBOUS  WORKS:  iKtediiv bis  OmtribntioDS  to  Hm  WINBUBGH  REVIEW.  A  New 
Bdiliosi  (lM1)»coMplcl»  io  One  Vohuae;  with  Pntrait  cBgnved  ialine  by  W.  Qn^bmdk^ 
awl  Vifvelte.    Square  onown  svo.  Sla.  doCli ;  or  Ma.  calf  extra  by  Hayday. 
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M*CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMKRC£  AND  COMMBRCIAL  NAVIGATION.  lUat- 
treted  with  Maps  «nd  Plana.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Baq.  New  Edition,  (IR50),  corrected, 
enlargred,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.    8to.  50».  cloth ;  or  55s.  half-  bound  in  ruasia. 

•9*  The  SuppLBMKNT  to  the  last  Edition,  published  in  1849,  may  be  had  separately,  price 
4s.  6d.  sewed. 

M*CULLOCII.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTTJRICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  ObjecU 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6  Isrge  Maps.  New  Edition 
(1850-1851),  corrected,  and  in  part  re-written;  with  a  Supplement.  2  thick  vols.  8vo. 6Ss. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH -AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATIS- 

TICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibiting:  iU  Extent,  Physical  Capscities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Relif^^ous  Institutions.  By  J.  R  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarfced,  and  frreatly  improved.    )  thick  vols.  8vo.  428.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.  ~  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

I  PRACTICAL   INFLUENCE   of   TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING   SYSTEM.     By  J.  R. 

I  M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.    8vo.  lOs.  cloth. 

MAITLAND -THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS : 

A  Description  of  the  Priaitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Chailbs  Maitlamd.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Enpravinfs, 
14s.  cloth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  thst  Science  are  flimiliarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Jamb  Marcbt.    New  Edition,  enlarfced  and  improved.   9  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  14a.  cloth. 

MARCET- CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  Atmiliarly  explained.  By  Janb  BCarcst.  New 
Edition,  enlari^ed  and  corrected.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Janb  Marobt.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlaixed.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Od.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehendinf  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Afiicoltnre. 
By  Janb  M abobt.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Janb  Marcbt.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  coloured  Map,  ihewinf 
the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  0d.  cloth. 

"This  work  consiita  of  deraltor^ConvrmUoiu  with  •  family  of  ehildmi  firon  six  to  t«a  jmi«  of  ■••,  in  which 
the  AQthor  h«t  mdoiToared  to  minitle  information  with  amuMment,  and  to  teach  the  Touthfttl  atodrat  of  gvognphy 
that  thtra  are  other  matina  conaeetad  with  land  and  water  qoHe  aa  intcrcatiac  aa  the  aaoMa  and  iltaatioaa  of  tha 
dUEnmt  narta  of  the  earth.  Two  new  Converaationa  have  beta  added  to  thia  aaition,  contaiaing  the  '  AdTaataraa  ot 
a  Drop  of  Water.' "  PmaracB. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Tounf^  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marrtat,  C.B. 
.\uthor  of  "  Peter  Simple,**  ftc.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Bnfpitvinfcs,  »s.  M.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Younn:  People.  By  Captain  F.  Ma rryat,  C.B.  Author  of 
*'  Masterman  Ready,"  9k.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 
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MARRTAT.-THE   PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE   HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  CapUin  F.  Makrtat,  CB.  Author  of  **  Masterman  Ready,*'  &c.  9  roU. 
fcp.  8to.  ISa.  doth. 

MARRYAT -THE  SETTLERS  IN   CANADA. 

Written  for  Tooni^  People.  By  Captain  F.  Ma  rry at,  CB.  Author  of  *■  Masterraaii  Ready/* 
Iec.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8yo.  with  S  lUustrationt,  7a.  6d.  doth. 

MAUNDER-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

ConwRtinf  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  hrief  Notices  of  above  19,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  A^e, 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biofpraphy.  By  Samubl  Maunder.  A  New  and  careAiUy-revised  Edition 
(1851) ;  corrected  throorhout,  and  broni^bt  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  introduction  of 
Romcrous  additional  Lives.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  doth ;  bonnd  in  roan.  13s. 

'  MAUNDER-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY ; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Univinrsal  History,  Andent  and  Modarn,and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Profpress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Relifioo,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samubl  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  lOs. 
doth;  bonnd  in  roan.  13s. 

MAUNDER-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY ; 

A  new  and  popular  Encydopsdia  of  Science  and  the  BeUes-Lettres ;  indnding  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subjed  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  temiliar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  aU  persons  desirous  of  acquiring^  infDnnation  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maundbr.  New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  10s. doth;  bonnd  in  roan,  19s. 

MAUNDER-THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Didionary  of  Animated  Nature  :  in  which  the  Zoological  Characteri*tics  that 
difttincuish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  snd  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
in?  Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabus  of  Prsctical  Taxidermy,  and  a  Glossarial 
Appendix.  Embellished  with  900  accurate  Engraviui^  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  doth, 
bound  in  roan,  13s. 


MAUNDER-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprisinir  an  Enj^Iish  Grammar;  Tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions  ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 
translated;   New  and  Enlari^ed  English  Dictionary;    Diredions  for  Pronundation ;    New 

Universal  Gazetteer;  Tables  of  Population  and  SUtistics;   List  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  • 

Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  Regulations  of  the  General  Post  Office;  List  of  Foreign  ' 

Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Produdions;  Compendious  Classical  Dictionsry ;  Scripture  j 

Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women :  with  Latin  Maxims  ' 

translated  ;   List  of  Abbreviations ;  Chronology  snd  History;  compendious  Law  Dictionary;  ' 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts ;   Interest  snd  other  Tables ;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Address ;   Tables  of 

Precedency ;   Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage ;  and  Tables  of  Numlier,  Money,  Weights,  and  i 

Measures.    By  Samuel  Mau.nobr.    18th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged.  ! 

Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  las.  I 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY   OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  .Majesty's  Treasury.  Royal  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth;  and  Vol.  II.  in  Two  thick  Parts,  with  63  PUtes  (three 

coloured),  and  numerous   Woodcuts,  42s.  doth,   or,  separatdy,  21s.  each  PRrt. Also, 

BRITISH  ORGANIC  RK.MAINS;  consisting  of  Hates  of  Figures  engraved  on  Sted,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geolofical  Sorvty. 
Decades  I.  to  III.  royal  8vo.  28.  6d.  each ;  or,  royal  4to.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 
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MERIVALE.-A    HISTORY  OF  THE   ROMANS   UNDER 

THE  EMPIRK.  By  the  Rev.  Charlm  Mbritalb,  Ute  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's 
CoUej^^,  Cambridg^e.    Volt.  I.  and  U.  8vo.  38s; 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  AutoDiofjpraphical  Prefkcet.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform  with  Southey's  *' The  Doctor  Aec"  and  "Commonplace 
Book  ;'*  with  Portrait  and  Vigneltte.  Square  crown  8to.  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco,  Sls.^Or, 
in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  snd  Seven  other  Plates,  20».  cloth ;  morocco,  36«. 

MOORE-HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.    By  Gborq 
MooRK,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


MOORE.-MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 


By  Gkorob  Moorb,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Po<»t  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 


New  Edition. 


MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Grorob  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  tbt 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  Gborgb  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New 
Edition.    Post  8vo.  9s.  oloth. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey*s  Poems.  With  a  Portrait  by  George  Richmond,  engraved 
in  line,  end  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottsge.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  4S8. 
—Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  £2.  10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  ^4, 10s. 

MOORE.-SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Author  of  "Lalla  Rookh,"  *'  Irish  Melodies,"  &c.  First  collected 
Kdition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Lagto/Ameient  Rowu;  with 
Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.    16mo.  5s.  cloth;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Lai^  qf  AneUmi 
Borne,  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth ;  ISs.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Haydsy.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  morocco,  ISs.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

lllu&trated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Imperial  8vo.  with  161  Steel  Plates,  i^S.  Ss.  boards;  or 
1^4. 14s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  900  copies  printed,  of 
which  a  very  few  now  remain),  £^.  6s  boards. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH :   AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Lag*  qf  Amelemi  Bawu. 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  f^om  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  snd  s  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  I6mo.  5s.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hsydiiy.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s.  6d.  clotb ; 
bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  R0| 

With  IS  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  StephanoflT,  4 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  Royal  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  morocco,' 
Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 


MORELL.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  Author  of  an  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  iki 
topkjf  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 
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MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  U.  Mosblbt,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Profenor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King*t  College,  London.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and 
Diagrams,  348.  cloth. 

MOSELEY -ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosklby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London.   New  Edition.    Fq>.  8vo.  with  uumeroos  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

^  Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  hy  Jambs  Murdock,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Rev.  Hbnry  Soambs,  M.A. 
4  vols.  8vo.  488.  cloth. 

MOUNT  SAINT  LAWRENCE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea.'*    3  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MURE.-A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Murb.  M.P.,  of  CaldwelL  S  vols. 
8vo.  SOs.  cloth. 

MURRAY.  -ENCYCLOP JIDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Huqh  Murray, 
F.R.8.B. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  83  Maps,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  ^n,  cloth. 

NEALE.-THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskinb  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suflblk;  Author  of  *'The  Closing 
Scene,*'  &c.    With  Wood  Engravings.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  cloth. 

NEALE.-THE  CLOSING  SCENE ; 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infldeli  y  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskinb  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk;  Author  of  "  The  Earthly  Resting- 
places  of  the  Just,"  &c  New  Editions  of  the  First  and  Second  Series.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s. 
cloth  i  or  separately,  Gs.  each. 

NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  CON- 

ORE6ATIONS.  By  John  Hbnry  Nbwman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  I3s.  cloth. 

OWEN  JONES.-WINGED  THOUGHTS : 

A  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed  by 
B.  L.  Bateman,  and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  PUnotrt 
mmd  tMr  Kindred  Tkougklt  and  FtuUtfrom  the  Garden  and  the  Field.  Imperial  8vo.  SIi.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN    JONES.  -  FLOWERS    AND    THEIR    KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:  A  Series  of  SUnxas.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "Winged 
Thoughts.**  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in  Colonrs  by 
Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Fruite  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field,  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  Gd. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.-FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD.  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "  Winged  Thooghta.** 
With  beautify  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Uni* 
Ibrmwith  Flower*  and  tkeir  Kindred  Tkoughte.  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  elegantly  boand  in 
calf. 

OWEN    JONES'S   ILLUMINATED  EDITION    OF    GRAY'S 

BLBGT.  Oray'b  Blb«t,  writtbn  in  ▲  CooNTrnv  Churchyard.  UlraiiRRtcd,  in  tbt 
Misaal  Style,  by  Owbn  JoNsa,  Architect.    Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 
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OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

ON  THB  MOUNT.  Thb  Sbrmon  on  thb  Mount^  Printed  in  Gold  and  Coloan,  in  the 
Miual  Style;  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owbn  Jones, and  an  lUnminated  Frontispiece 
liy  W.  Box  ALL.  New  Edition.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  rich  silk  covers,  21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco 
by  Hayday,  35s. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  MAR- 

RIAGB  SERVICE.  Thb  Fobm  or  Solbmnisation  of  Matbimont.  From  The  Book 
•/  Common  Prager.  lUaminated,  in  the  Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jonbs.  Square  18mo.  31s. 
elegantly  bound  in  white  calf. 

OWEN    JONES'S     ILLUMINATED    EDITION     OF     THE 

PREACH  ER.  The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Being  the  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  elegantly  Illuminated,  in 
the  Missal  Style,  by  Owbn  Jones  Imperial  8vo.  in  very  massive  carved  covers,  43i.;  or, 
handsomely  bound  in  calf,  Sls!6d. 

I  OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  SOLOMON'S 

'  SONG.    The  Song  or  SoNos,  WHICH  IS  SoLOMON*8.    From  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Being 

the  Six  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  richly  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style, 
by  OwBN  Jones.    Elegantly  bound  in  relievo  leather.    Imperial  l6mo.  21i. 

OWEN  JONES'S  TRANSLATION  OF  D'AGINCOURT'S  HIS- 

j  TORY  OF  ART.     Thb  Histobt  of  Art,  bt  its  Monuments,  Arom  its  Decline  fta  the 

Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth.     Translated  from  the  French  of  Sbkouz 

I  D'AoiNcouRT,  by  Owen  Jonbs,  Architect.     In  S,aS5  Subjects,  engraved  on  838  Plates. 

Vol.  I.  Architecture,  78  PUtes ;  Vol.  II.  Sculpture^  51  Plates;  Vol.  III.  Painting,  3M  Platet. 
8  vols,  royal  folio,  ^i.  Ss.  sewed. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  deUvered  at  the  Royftl  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1848.  By  Richakd  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hnnterian  Professor  to  the  College.  New 
Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  very  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  [Nemrip  remdg. 

OWEN -LECTURES  ON   THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMAIA  delivered  at  the  Royal  Oollegt  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1818.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hnnterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In  3  vols.    Vol.  1. 8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY : 

And  HorK  Pauline.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  Selection  of  Papers  fh)m 
the  Senate-House  and  College  Examination  Papers.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 
University.    By  Robert  Potts,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

The  a)MPLETE  WORKS  of  BLAISE  PASCAL :  With  M.  Villemain*s  Essay  on  Pascal  con- 
sidered  as  a  Writer  and  Moralist  prefixed  to  the  Provincial  Letters;  and  the  Mitcetlaneotu 
Writings,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  and  Bmdenees  of  Chrisiianity  re-arranged,  with  large 
Additions,  Arom  the  French  Edition  of  Mens.  P.  Faug^.  Newly  Translated  from  the  Fkrnch, 
with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by 
Oeorob  Pea  RGB,  Esq.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  35s.  0d.  cloth. 

%*  The  Three  Volumes  mag  be  had  separatetg,  as/bllotrs:^ 

Vol.  I.~ PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  VUlemsin*s  Essay  on  Pascal  pre- 
fixed, snd  a  new  Memoir.    Post  8vo.    Portrait,  88.  6d. 

Vol.  II.-PASCAL»S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  firom  Original  MSS. :  from  M.  Faug^re*s  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.- PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts, 
9k,  I  from  M.  Faugire*s  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  ObsenraUons  on  the  Dietetical  Rep^iraen  sailed  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Ornpsns ;  and  an  Account  of  the  EKetaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  Sec.  By  Jon.  Perbira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elementa  of  Materia  Medica.*'    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

PESCHEL. -ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Pbschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  CoUe^,  Dresden.  Translated  from  the 
German,  irith  Notes,  by  R.  Wbst.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diag^ms  and  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

(Psrt  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
Part  a.  Imponderable  Bodies (Ltijrht,  Heat,  Ma^etism,  Electricity,  and  Electro- 
D>'namics).    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS -AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RAIXKjY  ;  comprisinfc  a  Notice  of  the  Chsracters,  Propecties,  and  Cliemiral  Constitution  of 
Minerals:  with  Accounts  of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By 
William  Phillips,  F.L.S.M.G.S.  Sec.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved, 
by  H.  J.  liRooKB,  F.R.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Millkr,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  Professor  of  MIneralojor  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    Post  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  En|piiving;s.    [In  the  press. 

PHILLIPS.-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALiBOZOlC  FOSSILS  of  a^RNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geolo^cal  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  Sec.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
fiO  Plates,  comprisinfc  very  numerous  flffures,  9s  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-  REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parti  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanai^h,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.    By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S 
Sec    8vo.  with  48  Plates,  34s.  cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyronb  Powrr,  D.A.CG.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  that 
Country,  from  July  1846  to  June  1848.  With  8  Plates  and  3  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.    Post  8vo.  128.  cloth. 

PULMAN.-THE   VADE-MECUM   OF   FLY-FISHING  FOR 

TROUT :  beini?  a  complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling ;  with  plain 
and  copious  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pulm  an.  Author 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Axe.''  Third  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged ;  with  several 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  to  every  1'aste  and  Capacity :  with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs 
Pycroft,  B.A.  Author  of  "The  Collegian's  Guide,  &c."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE ; 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Prsctitioners ; 
comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  diflferent  departinenU  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia 
Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth  Edition  (1850;,  with  considerable  Additions ;  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Hk.n  ry  Rbece,  M.R.C  S.  &c.    8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

RICH.-THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON:  forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  rep  esenting 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  ArU,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthont 
Rich,  Jun.  B.A.  late  of  CaiusCoUege,  Cambridge,  Post  8vo.  with  about  3,000  Woodcuts, 
31s.  cloth. 
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RICHARDSON -NARRATIVE  OF  AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY 

in  SBARCH  of  the  DISCOVERY  SHIPS  under  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  in  the  TEARS  1847, 
1848,  and  18*9.  By  Sir  John  Richamdson,  M .D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Inspector  of  Hospitals.  Pub- 
lished by  Authority  of  the  Admiralty.    2  vols.  8to.  with  Maps  and  Plans.         [In  tkeprest. 

RIDDLE -A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  Uniform  with  Yonge't  EngHak  Greek 
Lexicon.    New  Edition.     Post  4to.  jf2.  lOs.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

LATI N  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Ri  ddlb,  M.A. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

cloth, 
cloth. 


Separately  \'^^  Bnf^lish-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d. 
€  The  Latin-Engrlish  Dictionary,  21  s.  dot 


RIDDLE.  -  A  DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Ri ddlb,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Royal  S2mo.  4a.  bound. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yoric; 
Author  oi  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,"  &c.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  revised,  and  in 
great  part  re-written.    In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  ISa.  cloth. 

ROGERS. -ESSAYS    SELECTED    FROM    CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  Henry  Rogers.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  doth. 

RONALDS.-THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By 
Alfred  Ronalds.    4th  Edition,  corrected ;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    8vo.  14s.  doth. 

ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  FROM  1837  TO  1849; 

With  a  GLANCE  at  CALIFORNIA.  By  A  Merchant  long  rrsidbnt  at  Tahiti.  With 
Four  Illustrations  printed  in  colours.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2Is.  cloth. 

ROWTON.— THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Fredsrio 
RowTON.  Author  of  "  The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain."  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY; 

Or,,BoUny  as  an  Inductive  Sdence.  By  Dr.  M.  J.  Schlbidbn,  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwin  Lankbstrr,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  St.  Oeorge*s  School  of  Medicine,  London.  8vo.  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  21s.  doth. 

SCOFFERN.-THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR, 

In  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  Scoffbrn,  M.B.  Lond.  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Aldersgate  College  ot  Medicine.  8vo.  with  lUostrations  (one 
coloured)  10s.  Gd.  doth. 
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SEAWARD- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIFWRBCK,  aad  ooBseqvent  DiKovery  of  wrtain  Isluida  in  iht  Oiribbeui  Sea :  with 
a  detail  of  muy  extTMrdinary  and  bigbly  interesting  Brenta  in  his  Life,  from  17SS  to  1749,  aa 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jak  a  Poktbk.  Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Nau- 
tical and  Geofraphical  Introduction.    3  rols.  post  8vo.  31s.  doth. 

SEWEIL -AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  Ladt.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Biceter 
Collefe,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  rola.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  doth. 

SEWELL.-THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Anthoreas  of  **  Amy  Herfoeft,**  *'Gertnide,»*  *'Laoeton  Pusonaice,'*  "  Margaret  Per- 
dTal,>*  and  *«  The  Child's  History  of  Rome.**  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  D.B. 
Fdlow  snd  Tutor  of  Exeter  Collefe,  Oxford.    3  vols.  licp.St o.  9s.  doth. 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Anthoreas  of  **  Amy  Herbert.*'  Edited  by  the  Rcr.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D. 
FieUow  and  Tntor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  'Edition.    9  toIs.  fop.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  Tkle  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Authoress  of  **  Amy  Herbert.**  Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  snd  Tntor  of 
Exeter  Colkfe,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s.  doth. 

SEWELL.-MAR6ARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tntor 
of  Exeter  GoUcfe,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  rols.  fcp.  8¥0. 13s.  doth. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothiof  is  added  to  the  Oripnal  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readaloud.  By  T-  Bowdlbe, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  S6  Engrravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists, 21s.  cloth;  or,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  without  Illustrations,  ^4.  14s.  6d.  boards. 

SHARP'S  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NEW  and  COMPLETE  BRITISH  GAZETTEER,  or  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Containinjir  a  Description  of  every  Place,  and  the  principal 
Objects  of  Note,  founded  upon  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  the  best  Local  and  other  Aothoritiea, 
and  the  most  recent  Official  Documents  connected  with  Population,  Constituencies,  Corpo- 
rate and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Poor  Laws,  Education,  Charitable  Trusts,  Railways,  Trade,  &c. 
By  J.  A.  Sharp.  In  Two  very  large  Votumety  8vo.  uniform  with  Johnston's  New  General 
Gazetteer  of  the  WorUL  [  In  the  preu, 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player;  containinfc 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribba^,  Backfi^ammon.  By  Mi^or  A  *  *  •  *  *. 
New  Edition.   To  which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B  •  *  *  *.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

ByCATHBRiNB  SINCLAIR,  Autbor  of  "The  Journey  of  Life,"  *' Modem  Society,'*  "Jane 
Bouverie,"  &c.    3  vols.  fcapSvo.  10s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR -THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Cathbrinx  Sinclair,  Author  of  "  The  Business  of  Life,"  "  Modem  Society,"  **  Jane 
Boavene,"  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlaixed.    Fcp.  8to.  5s.  cloth. 
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SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

From  The  Spectator,  With  Notes  tod  lUtutntions,  by  W.  Hbnmt  Wills  ;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engjaviof^  by  John  Thompson,  from  Designs  by  Frkdbmiok  Tatlbk.  Crown 
8vo.  ISs.  boards ;  or  378.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hsydsy. 

THE  SKETCHES : 

Three  Tsles.  By  the  Authors  of  "Amy  Herbert,**  "The  Old  Blsn*8  Home,**  and  "Hawk- 
stone."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  with  6  Plates,  8s.  cloth. 

SMEE -ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By  Alfred  Smbe,  F.RS.,  Suf^eon  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and  nnmerooi  Woodcuts.  FOst  8vo- 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH -THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH : 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Greatbach,  and  View  of 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  8vo.  91s.  ctoth ;  SOa.  calf  extn,  by  Hayday } 
or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  S6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  18M,  1805,  and  1806.  9y  the  late 
Rev.  Sydnby  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introdoctory  Letter  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  firom  tha 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  lis.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

DUAL,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London ;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Syonby  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.   8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHERUBIM : 

Being  an  Inquiry,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Practical,  into  the  Symbolical  Character  and 
Design  of  the  Cherubic  Figure  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Oborob  Smith,  F.A.8.,  icc  Post 
8vo.  3s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac :  deduced  flrom  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authon,  copiously 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.    By  Gborob  Smith,  F.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  10a.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE ; 

Or,  the  History  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Time  ot 
Christ :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors ;  and  illustrated 
by  copious  Refereuces  to  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.     By  Oborob  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.    Forming  the  Second  Volume  of  Sacred  dmtuUe. 
Crown  8vo.  in  Two  Parts,  ISs.  cloth. 

SMITH.-  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLY  CONSIDERED}  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religious  Systems  which  have 
obtained  in  this  Island  firom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  including  an  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  SUte  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy.   By  Gborob  Smith,  F.A.S.    New  Edition.    6vo.  78. 6d.  cloth. 

SMITH.-PERILOUS  TIMES ; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.    By  Gboro b  Sm  ith ,  F Jk.S.    Fcp.  8to.  Os.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL : 

with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Views,  Charts, 
and  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 


SNOW.-VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH  OF 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN :  A  Namtive  of  BTery-day  U(e  in  the  Arctic  Scm.  By  W.  Parkbk 
Snow.    With  a  Chart,  and  4  lUnttrations  printed  in  Colonra.    Post  8yo.  13s.  cloth. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE    LATE 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  Lis  Son,  the  Rev.  Charlxs  Cuthbert  Southbt  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ardleiji^h.  With  numeroot  Portraita,  and  Six  Landscape  lUostrmtions  fh>m  Designs 
by  William  Westall,  A.R.  A.    6  toIs.  post  Svo.  63s.  cloth. 

*»*  Each  of  the  Six  Volumes  may  be  had  separately, price  10s.  6d. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK-FOURTH  SERIES. 

Fourth  amd  last  Seribs;  bein^  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  snd  comprising'  Collections, 
Ideas,  and  Studies  for  Literary  Compositions  in  general ;  Collections  for  a  History  of  English 
Literature  and  Poetry ;  Characteristic  English  Anecdotes,  and  Fragments  for  BtprieUa ; 
Collections  for  The  Doctor  9fe. ;  Personal  Obserrations  and  Recollections,  with  Fragments  of 
Journals;  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Gleanings;  Extracts,  Facts,  and  Opinions  relating 
to  Political  and  Social  Society ;  Texts  for  Sermons ;  Texts  for  Enforcement ;  and  L*Bnvoy : 
forming  a  Single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Sonthey's  Son-in-law«  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wartbr,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK-THIRD  SERIES. 

Beinf  ANALYTICAL  READINGS;  and  comprising  Analgticul  Reading*,  with  Illustrations 
and  copious  S*trae1»,  of  Works  in  English  Ciril  History ;  Enj^lisb  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
Anglo-Irish  History ;  French  History ;  French  Literature ;  Miscellaneous  Foreign  Ciril  His- 
tory; General  Ecclesiastical  History;  Historical  Memoirs;  Ecclesiastical  Biography ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Bi(^;Taphy ;  Correspondence ;  Voyages  and  Travels ;  Topography ;  Natural  His- 
tory ;  Divinity;  Literary  History;  Miscellaneous  Literature ;  and  Miscellanies.  Forming  i 
Single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wabtbr,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK -SECOND  SERIES. 

Comprising  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS— vix.  Ecclesiasticals,  or  Notes  and  Extracts  on  Theo- 
logical Subjects  (with  Collections  concerninir  Cromweirs  A^e) ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Literature;  Middle  A?es,  &c.  ;  Notes  for  the  History  of  the  Religious  Orders ;  Orientalia,  or 
Eastern  and  Mahommedan  Collections;  American  Tribes ;  Incidental  and  Miscellaneous  Illus- 
trations; Physics,  or  Remarkable  Facts  in  Natural  History;  and  Curious  Facts, quite  Mis- 
cellaneous. Forming  a  sinj^le  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey*s  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabter,  B.D.    Square  crown  Svo,  18s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK    FIRST  SERIES. 

Comprising  CHOICE  PASSAGE?^,  Moral,  Religious,  Political,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Poeti- 
cal, and  Miscellaneous ;  and  COLLECTIONS  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in 
Enfclaud.  Forming  a  single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey's  Son-iu-La«v, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  New  Edition  ;  with  medallion  Portrait  of  Southey.  Square 
crown  8vo.  18a.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  THE  DOCTOR&c.  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

The  DOCTOR  &c.  By  the  late  Robert  South  ky.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by 
Mr.  Southey*8  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust  of  the  Author,  and  coloured  Plate.     New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vq.  21  s.  doth. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick  ;  uniform  with  Lord  Byron's  and 
Moore*8  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  2I8.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. — Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
\%ith  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  j£^.  IOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  ^'4.  10s. 

SOUTHEY.-SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robbbt 
Southby.    Medium  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY ; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Soothbt,  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by 
the  lute  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridf^e,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Charlbh 
CuTHBKBT  South  BY,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ardleigh.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  2  Portrmits,  28a.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT ; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all 
Perseus  connected  with  Shipping:  or  Commerce :  containinj^  the  Law  and  Local  Rej^^nlations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charjre,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  t<Hl^her  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmork,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister>at-Law;  Gboros 
Clem  E  NTS,  of  the  Customs,  London ;  and  Wi  lli  a  m  Tatb,  Author  of '*  The  Modem  Cambist." 
8vo.  38s.  cloth  ;  or,  Stfs.  bound. 

STEPHEN -ESSAYS  IN    ECCLESIASTICAL   BIOGRAPHY. 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Stephen,  K.C.B.,  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  948.  cloth. 

STOW.-THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING. 

SCH(X)L,  and  the  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  David  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary ;  Author  of  **  Moral  Training,*'  &c.  8th  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

SWAIN -ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Charles  Swain,  Author  of  "The  Mind,  and  other  Poems."  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  doth;  bound 
in  morocco,  128. 

SYMONS -THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  the  British  Merchant  Service.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  NaviKstion  Act ;  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  1850 ;  the  general 
Merchant  Seamen's  Act ;  the  Seamen's  Protection  Act ;  the  Notice  of  Examinations  of 
Masters  and  Mates ;  and  the  Scale  of  Medicines  {Dec.  19,  1850)  and  Medical  Stores  (Dee. 
20,  1850)  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  By  Edward  William  Stmons,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Thames  Police  Court.    4th  Edition.    12mo.  5s.  doth. 

TATE -ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS ; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  Formulc,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tate,  of  Kneller  Training  College, Twickenham ; 
late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's  Training 
College,  Battersea ;  Author  of  "  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy."  8vo. 
58.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER -MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tatler,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheater,  Author 
of  **  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  the  World,'*  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.-LADY  MARY ; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tatlbr,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheater; 
Author  of  '*  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  a  Frontispiece  engraved  by  J. 
Absolon.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  doth. 

TAYLOR.-THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW : 

a  Play.  By  Hen  ry  Taylor,  Author  of  "  The  Statesman,"  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  "  Edwin 
the  Fair,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLOR-LOYOLA :  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of "  Natural  History  of  Enthuaiaam,"  &c.   Post  8vo.  10a.  6d.  doth. 


so 
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THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Bight  Rev.  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  9t.  David's  (the  Rcnr.  Connop  Thiiiwtll).  A  New 
Edition,  revised  ;  with  Notes.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.  with  Ma|>s,  60s.  cloth.  To  be  completed 
in  8  volumes,  price  lis.  each.  [Fsf.  VI.  ntmHf  rsaJf. 

%*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Tiiniette  Titles,  jCT.  8s.  doth. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  the  TAKING  of  COltlNTH  bv  the  ROMANS,  B.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop 
Thirlwairs  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lbonhard  Schmitx,  F.R.S.B.,  Rector  of  the  Hifh 
School  of  EdiDbur^h.    Second  Edition.    ISmo.  78.  6d.  doth. 

THOMAS'S  INTEREST  TABLES.-A  NEW  SET  OF  INTEREST 

TABLES,  from  One  to  Three  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  calculated  by  Eighths  per  Cent.  By 
William  Thomas.   4to.  [Nearljf  rgaiif. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corniy,  Esq.    Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etching^  Clab.     Eng^ved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  unifbrm  with  GoUkmUkU  Po§m»  ilhuiraied  hg  ihs  BtcMng  Clmk,  Sis. 
cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  S6s. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

B^ted,  with  Notes,  Philosophical,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Biographical,  by  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  doth, 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  /Ud  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Antmoni 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  snd  Therapeutics,  and  of 
Forensic  Medidne,  in  University  College,  London.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  doth. 

THOMSON.-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  fh>m  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
Arom  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days,  iu  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  Arom  One  to  Ten  Years. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.  12mo.  Ss.  bound. 


THOMSON.-SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  RoBBar  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE ; 

Or,  Yerbnm  Sempitemura.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1693,  by  C.  Whit- 
tingham,  Chiswick.    64mo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Gbobob 
ToMLiNB,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  $s.  6d.  doth. 

TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES:  . 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  the  year  1793  to  the  year 
1838,  inclusive.  Precede<l  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  laat  Two  Cen* 
turies.    By  Thomas  Toobb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8  vols.  Svo.  j62,  8s.  doth. 


TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  AND  OF  THE  STATE 

of  the  CIRCULATION  from  1839  to  1847,  induiive:  with  a  geoeral  Review  of  the  Carrencjr 
Question,  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts  7  and  8  Vict,  c  83:  beingf  a  continoation 
of  Tkt  HiMtorp  nf  PriceM^/nm  1793  to  1888.    By  T.  TooKB,  Eaq.  F.R.S.    8vo.  18a.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

Revised  and  illustrated  with  Eaaays  and  Notea.  By  William  Charlbs  Townbbnd,  Eaq. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  Author  of  **  Livas  ot  Twelve  Bminent  Jndgea  of 
the  Laat  and  of  the  Preaent  Century,"  Bk,    9  vols.  8vo.  10a.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.CHARJLBaTowNSBND^Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  Author  of  **  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons."  9  vola. 
8vo.  98a.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Shaboii 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydnby  Tubnbb.  8  vola. 
post  8vo.  SU.  fid.  cloth. 

DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATBR  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  andwlth 
considerable  Additiona.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoolofi:ical  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    Poat  8vo.  with  WoodcuU,  and  19  Coloured  Plates  19a.  cloth. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Authoreaa  of  **  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  **  Some  Paaaagea  from  Modem  His- 
tory," «  Diacipline,"  and  **  Lettera  on  Happineaa."    Fcp.  8vo.  fia.  fid.  doth. 

TWINING.-ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PAINTING : 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise;  comprisinfc  iEsthetics  in  reference  to  Art— the  AppU> 
cation  of  Rules  to  Painting -and GeneralObaervations  on  Perspective.  By  H.Twihino,  Esq. 
Imperial  8vo.  with  numeroua  Platea  and  Wood  Engravings,  91s.  doCh. 

TWISS.-THE  LETTERS  APOSTOLIC  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  England  and  the  Law  of  Europe.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Documents.  By  Travbrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  of  Doctors'  Commons ;  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  and  Commissary-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.    8vo.  9a.  doth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Amdrbw  Urb»  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad.;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Oerm.  Hanov.;  MuUi. 
&c.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,941  Engravings  on  Wood,  60s.  doth.— Alao, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.  8vo.  withWoodcuta,  14a.  doth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charlbs  Watbrton,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Wanderinga  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  HalL  New 
Edition.    9  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  fid.  cloth. 

*•*  Separately— Vol  I.  (First  Series),  8s. ;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  fis.  fid. 
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ALARIC  WATTS'S  POETRY  AND  PAIKTIKG -LYRICS  OF 

THE  RE.%JKT.  and  other  Poems.     By  Alaric  A-  Watts.     With  Forty-one  highly-finished 
Line-Bania*  iac«»  exenrted  ex|Mresslj  for  this  work  by  the  moAt^mineut  Painters  and  En- 


ta  One  Vohnne*  tqaare  crown  8to.  price  Sis.  6d.  boards,  or  438.  boand  in  morocco 
VyUayday;  Proof  Impressions.  63*.  buards.— Plain  Proofs,  41  Plates,  demy  4to.  (only 
IM  copies  printed)  jn.  3s.  in  portfolio  ;  India  Proofi  before  letters,  colombier  4to.  (only 
M  copies  printed),  ^i.  5s.  in  portfolio. 

WEBSTER -A5  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Ooaiprisingr  sncfa  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Hoosekeepinf^:  as.  The 
Omatittction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Wamiinz,  Ventilatinir,  and  Lighting 
A  descriptioB  <^  the  Tarioos  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials— 
of  Serrants,  fcc.  &c.  &c.     By  Thomas  WsasTKa,  F.G.S. ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs. 
j  Fferkn.    New  EditkMi.    Sro.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcnto,  50a.  cloth. 

WESTWOOD.  — AN   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    MODERN 

CLAaSiriCATIOS  OF  INSECTS ;  founded  oo  the  Natural  HabiU  and  compounding  Or^^uii- 
of  the  different  Families.    By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L  S-  &c.  &c.  8x.    2  vols.  8vo.  with 
llliHtratioaa,  jtX.  7s.  doth. 

WHEATLEY.-THE  ROD  AND  LINE  ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Dainty  Devices  for  the  sure  takinf^  of  Trout,  Graylina:,  &c.     By 
j  Hkwktt  Wukatlbt,  Esq.  Senior  Anfcler.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Nine  coloured  Plates,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

'  WILBERFORCE -A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PREVAIL- 
ING RKUGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
ClasMS  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By  Wm  W^ilbrrforcb,  Esq. 
M.P.    New  Editions.    Svo.  8$.  boards ;  or  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

LADY  VILLOUGHBY'S  DIARY. 

So  modi  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Wilknichby  as  relates  to  her  Domeiptic  History,  and  to  the 
BvvBtlW  Ret(pi  of  Kiwf  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  ( 1635  to  1663). 
Priatted,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Bditioa;  in  Two  Furts.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  each,  boards ;  or  18s.  each,  bound  in  morocco. 


,  YOUATT.— THE  HORSE. 

By  WiixiAM  Tor  ATT.    With  a  Treatise  of  Drauf^t.    A  New  Edition ;  with  onmerons  Wood 
I  BngraTings,  from  Designs  by  William  Uarrey.    Svo.  10s.  doth. 

I  o^  Measra.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

j  YOUATT.-THE  DOG. 

By  William  Tocatt.  A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from  Desi^s 
by  Wflliam  Harvey.    Svo.  6a.  doth. 

%*  Tbe  above  works,  which  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sodety  for 
the  Ditnuion  of  Knowledge,  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  by  assignment 
I  tnm  Mr.  Charles  Knight.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Touatt*s  book  on  the 

Horse  which  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight,  is  that  which  was 
tlMMtMghly  reviaed  by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new  work.  The 
cngraTiags*  idao,  were  greatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  complete  treatises  in  the 
language  on  the  History,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  3Aanagement  of  the  Aninuds  of  which 
they  treat. 

ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Author's  tanction  and 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  L.  Schxitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh: 
with  copious  Correctiona  and  Additions  communicated  to  Dr.  Schmits,  for  the  authorised 
BagUah  TranalBtion,  by  Proieasor  ZUMPT.    New  Bditioii,  corrected.    8to.  14«.  cIoOu 
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